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PREFACE. 



The imminent danger which at present threat- 
ens our West India Colonies ; the vast impor- 
tance of these possessions in the agricultural, 
commercial, and political scale ; the dreadful mis- 
representations scattered abroad against them ; 
and the unmitigated, unmerited, and degrading 
charges heaped upon the character and the con- 
duct of the whole class of West India proprie- 
tors, renders it an imperious duty on the part of 
every one who has any regard for the character 
or safety of his country, and who may be ac-- 
quainted with the real state of affairs in the Colo- 
nies, to lay the truth before the public. Having 
no stake whatever in the West Indies, actuated 
only by a regard for truth, and love for my 
country, without any interest to serve, or resent-^ 

ment to gratify ; but not shrinking from a subject 
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for fhe prosent so unpopular^ I have pregntBed 
to lay before the world the following sheets. 
With what success I have defended the cause of 
these valuable and much injured possessions^ it 
is for the public to determine. 

It was not my intention^ and it is far from my 
thoughts^ to hurt the personal feelings of any 
man^ or any body of men^ who on these subjects 
may differ from me in opinion. I deprecate and 
disclaim any such objects. On the subjects in 
dispute^ because I feel strongly^ I have spoken 
my sentiments freely, but not disrespectfully or 
offensively, nor in stronger language than the 
statements put forward by the anti-Colonists 
(more especially their anxmymous writers) 
have appeared to warrant, or the importance of 
the subject to require. Where the names of 
mdividuals have unavoidably been introduced, I 
have to state that my observations and censures 
apply only to their public conduct, writings, and 
proceedings, connected with this important dis- 
cussion. The benevolent intentions of multi^ 
tudes who take a different view of the subject 
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from what I do^ cannot be doubted, and deserve 
the highest praise. But they have been mialedd 
and unless they attend to truth, their exertions 
in the cause of humanity may be attended witk 
fatal results. It is to those secret informers and 
anonymous writers who have misled them, that 
my strongest and severest censures apply. 

An enemy to personal Slavery in the abstract^ 
still I cannot shut my eyes to the fact, that it 
has always existed, and still exists to a pro- 
digious extent amongst mankind. Much as I 
should rejoice to see only freemen — men capable 
of enjojring freedom in every country on earth, stiU 
I am not so sanguine as to imagine or to believe, 
that either the present generation, or the children^^ 
children of the present generation, will witness 
that consummation. It is because I am an enemy 
to Slavery, that I would oppose the rash, unjust^ 
and dangerous measures now proposed for the 
abolition of personal Slavery in the West hfr 
dies, measures which, whatever the authors of 
tiiem intend, will make the freemen in these 
possessions Slaves, and give the rein to bar-r 



barism to trample down — to extirpate civiliza^ 
tioD. 

^ Oenuine Christianity witl accomplish^ and it 
raly can accomplish^ what its Oreat Author 
Attended^ namely^ such a reformation (where 
reformation is sought) in the human character 
and manners as would lead to a safe ameliora^ 
tion in political institutions, and a more equal 
distribution of civil rights amongst nations; 
such amelioration as will raise the Slave to free^ 

* 

dom, with the master's consent^ as soon as the 
Slave shall be fitted to make a proper use of that 
freedom. Every other interference with political 
institutions and municipal rights^ Christianity 
condemns. ^Do ye unto others whatsoever things 
jre would that others should do unto you^" is 
&e Christian rule: but our modem reformers and 
emancipators forget that the text has a context 
which imperatively enjoins^ that before we 
j^ge and condemn^ we should endeavour to 
place ourselves in the situation of those whom 
we are about to judge and condemn^ and then 
remember and be guided by the Divine law; 



ud fiifthef, tmt anti-Golotnsb lAiofdd temettb^ 
that this injunciioii Was laid tqfdn Slavic as weH 
isi iipotk tasMbtB, and that it b equally bindbg 
ttfitiiitMiih. ttisthn>tlghadlflbioil6ftii^^ 
led^ tilkiit We ettn alohi^ look to brifig nhtni 

Mdancipatiok. tliis iii6de te^ai^^ iH> ae«|]MtA 
tion— no deiamaiioti— tiodc^laiaatioii— tto ifioUiH^ 
presentation— tio injustide. We have the exampte 

and (ionunands of our SiiytouR and his Apoiitles 

to guide us in such matters^ and let us follow 
His and their footsteps and commands^ rather 
than the footsteps and commands (I mean no 
reflections upon the creeds or the understandings) 
of Mt. Btlxtou, Mr. W. Smithy Mr. Stephen^ 
and Mr. Olarkson^ however specious their pro- 
fessions^ or tespectabie their character. 

In an enlightened and intelligent country like 
tiiis^ it is truly surprising that the real sttuation 
of the West India Colonies^ with which we have 
so long had such frequent intercourse^ should be 
so little known^ and so eaiStily and so grossly 
misrepresented. Yet so it is. But the syistem 
of delusion in^ich has so long tteen bmp]6f6dM 
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ddbne t)ie mha^itants of those countries is ap 
prpacluDg its termination. The veil is rent asun7 
i]er — ^truth will prevail. The people of this 
generous natipn^ misled by the perversion and 
misapplication of the ^sacred names of liberty and 
hjunanity^ will : return — are already returning 
to. the path of reason apd justice^ with the re- 
solution to protect^ not to devote to misery: — 
despair T — destruction^ their fellow-countrymen^ 
in those distant, but most valuable portions of 
pur dominions.. This generous nation and en- 
lightened people will, I feel confident, no longer 
endure that unfair and unchristianlike system, 
which, upon insulated and exaggerated acts of 
cruelty and oppression, condemns and consigns 
to infamy and ruin a whole community — ^they 
will no more, I repeat> endure and tolerate this 
system, than they would endure that the general 
character of Britons should be judged by the ac- 
tions and conduct of a Thurtell, a Proberi^ and 
aHunt, or by. the conduct of those individuals 
who, while they branded with every crime iur 
nocent « ,West India tColonists, eulQg:ized the 



ohoract^r of the most cold-blooded murderer 
.tl^at ever stained the annals of the criminal ca- 
•lendar of this country. 

/The enlightened statesmen who guide tiie 
afl^s of this mighty nation^ cannot fail to per- 
ceive that the crude schemes of our anti-Colonists 
if/ carried into execution^ would lead to the loss 
of. the West India Colonies. Insurrection and 
rebellion mighty I allow, be put down by the 
mighty power of Great Britain ; but if the pro- 
perty is destroyed by internal convulsion, it can 
never be replaced or restored j and after put- 
ting down these insurrections. Great Britain 
would find that she only ruled over unproduc- 
tive lands. But even without insurrections, 
emancipation would destroy the credit— -the ca- 
pital, which have hitherto carried on the agri- 
culture of the Colonies. After what has already 
taken place, the British Government will find it 
a more difficult business to restore that credit, 
without which cultivation cannot go on in the 
Islands, than to reconquer the Colonies, were 
the whole of them in open rebellion. This, is a 
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point nidch may now be ridiculed^ and paitsed 
over as uadeserving of notice^ but a short p^ 
riod will bring it full in the face of the governors 
and the governed^ in all its appalling ifealitjr. 
With ten sail of the line> and 40^000 troops-^ 
and an additional expense of three millions an- 
nually, this country may keep emancipated n^ 
groes in subjection^ and obtain from the pn>- 
ceeds of their labour the produce of the few 
Cotton and CofiTee bushes at present growing in 
our Colonies (even could their produce be guard- 
ed from the Americans), but she would obtain 
from them nothing more. 

From the events passing in other countries let 
ns learn wisdom. Some years ago the Emperor 
Alexander decreed the emancipation of the 
villeins f or slaves, in the Polish provinces bor- 
dering upon Russia Proper. The order waiSi 
obeyed, but mark the consequences — the mas- 
ters were all ruined, and the slaves left without 
means or credit. The mefeter who previously 
had an income of £"10^000, was left with less 
ibim a twentieth part of that ^um. For bis land 
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1^ could get uo rent from miserable peofde who 
had nothing to give^ and neither the inclination 
nor the means of earning wherewithal to paj rent 
Where the ample fortune of the master had en^ 
abled him previously in cases of necessity^ to 
provide for his Slaves^ he had no longer the 
means nor an interest to do so^ and the conse- 
quence has been, that the lands have remained 
either ill-cultivated, or wholly barren, and tens 
of thousands of the emancipated Slaves (un- 
willing to work) have been swept away by famine, 
and extreme misery covers whole provinces once 
flourishing. These facts may be ascertained by 
anyone who will^takethe trouble to inquire; and 
if such were the results in Russian Poland, where 
&00,000 bayonets kept down open revolt, how 
much more dreadful will the consequences be of 
emancipating the African Slaves in our West 
India Colonies? 

Without a single inquiry or investigation — 
without duly considering how emancipation was 
to be effected, or what would be the result of 
of emancipation to the important interests in- 
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volved in that great revolution in the frame of 
society in the Colonies^ Mr. Buxton^ hurried 
on himself^ has precipitated his country into a 
situation from which her wisest and her boldest 
statesmen must shudder to go forward^ and be 
p^plexed how to turn back. 

The labours of the ant and the bee have been 
held up by moralists as examples to teach man- 
kind wisdom and industry. Both, but more 
especially the latter^ may, in this case, teach 
statesmen a lesson, and prove a sure guide to 
estimate the productive labour and industry of 
the sluggish uncivilized natives of the torrid 
zone, when not directed by civilized knowledge. 
Take the bee from Britain to the West Indies, 
and for the first year, during the summer months, 
it continues to amass its stores, and provide for 
approaching winter; finding, however, no win- 
ter, and that supplies of food can be had at all 
seasons, it relaxes its industry, and ceases, as 
in Europe, to collect a store ; it adopts the cha- 
racter of an inhabitant of the torrid zone,, and 
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tile mere food for the day is all that is soi^t 
after. 

A good deal has been said about the violence 
with which the Colonial Legislatures have met 
this important question. Before we judge their 
proceedings^ we must first endeavour to place 
ourselves in their situation. Their greatest, and 
their only error, is in having identified the exe- 
cutive government of the mother country with 
the fi3rmidable anti Colonial party lately sprung 
up in it. Now, considering the conduct and 
proceedings of the leaders and prompters of this 
party — considering that they had described the 
Colonists to be ^^wkite savages/^&c. &c. — men 
fit to be placed without the protection of law — 
that this party called — call upon the Legislature 
and the Government of the country, to annihi- 
late and take away the privileges and rights 
which, as British subjects, the Colonists are en- 
titled to possess — and considering, further, that 
this party, by every means in their power, have 
taught the Slaves in these Colonies that their 
masters are their oppressors, not their protectors. 
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and that^ consequently^ the nation ought to^ 
emancipate the whole of them^ passings as lightly 
as po9sibH oyer the word compensation— con- 
sidering all these things — considering that the 
(Colonists saw (if I may use the expressions) the 
heaaiA of the robber at their pockets^ and the 
dagger of the assassin at their bosoms^ no won- 
der that their representations were strong, and 
their Toice loud. They would have been un- 
worthy the name of Britons, if they had not 
complained, and made their complaints reach 
the mother country with the utmost speed, 
energy, and strength. Yet, after all, what are 
their proceedings, complaints, and resolutions, 
when compared with the proceedings, com- 
plaints, and resolutions at public meetings in 
this country, extolled to the skies by those very 

jsien, who are the foremost on this occasion to 
condemn with unqualified reprobation the eon- 
duet of our persecuted and calumniated Co- 
hmiea? 

The Briti^ agricuHmrists settled in the Co* 
kmies hoM, and must continue to hoh) their 
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property as matter of right. They will never 
condescend to enter tbe lists with those who 
insist that they hold^ and must only hold it as a 
matter of favour. 

If the existence of personal Slavery in any 
part of our dominions is become so obnoxious 
to our constitution and laws^ that it must be 
lJ>rogated^ and equal political rights bestowed 
upon every class in our dominions^ then let 
those laws^ which instituted Slavery as advan- 
tageous to the national interests^ do it away by 
paying the value of the property. Whenever 
the legislature of this country^ from motives of 
pabcy and regard to civil rights^ determines that 
this should be done^ I^ for one^ shall willingly 
pay my quota of the tax, but let it not be de- 
mcmded, because the Slaves in our Colonies are 
iyeegally held as Slaves, or treated with cruelty 
aad oppression, which is not the case. 

With regard to our, valuable possessions^ in 
Ike East Indies, I esteem them as highly as 
•ith^r Mr. Ctarkson, Mr. Cropper, or Mr. 
Stephen can do. They are a bright gem in the 
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British crown^ andmay^ Ibumbl} conceive, be ren- 
dered still more valaable, by laying that trade 
open to British subjects^ which is free to every 
foreigner. Where I have spoken of these poa- 
sessions^ or those connected with the direction of 
them with asperity, it has been forced from me in 
argument, and in order to meet with facts the 
thoughtless and injudicious comparisons, brought 
forward by men, who call themselves their advo- 
cates, but who are actuated by principles alike 
hostile to ALL our Gt)lonial possessions ; and whose 
formidable machinery, fairly put in motion, 
will overturn from its foundations the mighty 
power of Britain in India, and then coolly tell 
us it is a punishment from Heaven for ourma- 
tional misdeeds— the scape-goat of all injudi- 
cious and ignorant reformers. The government 
at present established in India, is, considering 
every circumstance the best that could be in- 
stituted in a country so demoralized and dis- 
organized. It is the best that could be established 
to bring peace and security to the afflicted peo- 
ple, the prey of ignorant tjrrants — it is the best 
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ealculated^ I believe, to bring order out of confu- 
sion, and pave the way for the introduction of true 
knowledge ; but let the prompters of the African 
Institution once get a footing either in India or in 
Leadenhall-street — let but a few such ^ good 
men" as lately enlightened Demerara, have li- 
berty to exercise their talents on the banks of 
the Ganges, and the prophecy of the Edinburgh 
Review would be realized — ^we should lose our 
Indian Empire as quickly ^ as a frigate or a 
fortJ^ Even Mr. Stephen himself feels no small 
degree of alarm on this subject, and gives our 
Statesmen fair warning, ^ Let any Statesman,** 
says he, ^ turn his eyes to our enormous wide 
extended possessions in the East ; which every 
maritime State beholds with an envy undis- 
guised, and where France will no longer 
have to direct her means of annoyance for pur- 
poses of defence,*' Sec. Aye, let the would-be- 
Statesmen among us turn their eyes and con- 
template this prospect, and learn therefrom not 
to endanger or destroy our West India Colo- 
nies by their crude speculations. 
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It would be a waste of time further to follow 
Mr. Stephen's wild lucubrations. I shall now 
leave them^ after briefly noticing one more of 
his recommendations. He calls upon the Bri- 
tish Parliament to " cease impotently and mis- 
chievously to recommend^ and begin at length 
to ORDAIN " his laws for the Colonies. Whenr 
ever the British Parliament begins to follow 
Mr. Stephen's advice, and ^ ordain" that Bri- 
tish subjects shall no longer have a voice in di- 
recting, regulating, and preserving their pro- 
perty, from that moment we are all Slaves — ^the 
principle may, with equal justice be applied to 
himself — to every one of us, and we should hava 
a government armed with the same powers as a 
Napoleon, a Tamerlane, or a Zenghis Khan; 
and who, being no more interested in our per- 
sonal comfort, safety, and prosperity, than those 
tyrants were in the safety and prosperity of their 
subjects, might, after the example of those great 
personages, doom us to be " food for cannon^ 
or for the sword. 

The principles recommended by Mr. ^Stephen 
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will^ if infoit^ed^ rkie from its place the foiindatidh 
vhme of the BHtish Constitution. These pf in^- 
biples dl*0Te James II. from his throne^ and 
bf ought Chftrie^ the t td the scaffold^ and eu^ 
tabled ft parcel of canting hypoctites, dmiii/^ 
ti^ii* Akf, to trample upon a mighty nation. 
Mti Stephen may advocate such principles, liad 
broach such doctrines, but he is not pritoe mU 
nister of Great Britain. If he was, it is evi* 
dent that by imc(mstitutional conduct, he wdtild 
raise a tempest which would sweep him from hif 
|}lace in a monient 

Mr. Stephen may also possess that nervd aikl 
temerity which would induce him to set bis fdGtt 
upon the neck of an eighth part of the population 
of th^ United Kingdom, and annihilate tlieiiF 
prbperty,- bat I feel continced that there is no* 
fet bom in Great Britain, another State9maif> 
who dare even to hint that such are his feelingi 
and intentions. 

To the sneers which Mr. Stephen and his col- 
leagues throw out about the trifling amount of 
th« British exports to the West India IsU^nd^, 

c2 
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thiB reply is very short. By the evidence taken 
before the House of CommoDS^ 1806, it clearly 
appeared that the expense of cultivating each 
cwt. of Sugar, cost in the Leeward Islands, 
19^. 6d. and in Jamaica, 20^. 6d. Now, these 
Colonies produce in round numbers 4,000,000 
cwts. Sugar, consequently here is a consump- 
tion of ^£"4,000,000 British exports in one shape 
or another, independent of what is consumed on 
cotton, coffee, and cocoa plantations and other 
ways. 

In page 199 1 have stated the exports of 
Hayti in coffee as being under 20,000,000 lbs. 
At that time I had no accurate data to guide me 
in the exports to Continental Europe. The 
London general mercantile returns for last year, 
if correct, which I shall assume, supply that de* 
ficiency and increase the quantity exported. It 
will stand thus : — 

Page 199. British and Americans^ take \Zfih7y\77 Ibi. 

Continental Europe, 1822 19,577,600 

Total 33,634,777 lbs. 

Half the quantity imported into Continental 
Europe was into France. In the above, how- 
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ever, it must be recollected the exports from the 
Spanish part of St. Domingo are included. 
What these are I know not, but they must be 
considerable. Only 270 tons of Sugar were 
imported into Continental Europe from St. Do- 
mingo last year. 

The powerfuUest states in South America also 
sink into insignificance before our West In- 
dia Colonies. Colombia^ with a population of 
3,000,000, does not export and import one half 
the amount that Demarara and Essequibo with 
a population of only 83,000 do. Mexico, the 
richest and most powerful state in South America, 
contains 7,000,000 of inhabitants. The average 
exports and imports for fifteen years ending 
1820 were as under : — 

Imports from all parts, annually £2,763,725 

Exports to all parts, specie ,£2,355,262 

Ditto Produce 838,532 

^ 3,193,794 

The whole host of the enemies of our Colo- 
nies alternately boast and threat about the great 
sum this country pays annually for bounty upon 
Sugar, which by-the-bye the East Indies enjoy, or 
may enjoy, as well as the West. Let us exa- 



mine wd see what this gre^t sum is. T144 
bounty or drawback is only paid on what is ex* 
ported, and at the rate of 3^. per cwt. Tb? 
quantity exported lg.st yes^r qf refined^ when 
reduced into the raw material upon which tbq 
bounty is calculated, was 790,600 cwt, the bpuq^ 
Qn which will st^^od thus :^ — 

790,600 cwt, at 3* ^US^O 

Against which we have to set — 

Revenue from 4i per Cents ^ 4|t,0Q0 

Charge of duty on deficiency of strength and quantity^ 
of Ruqi io bond, equal to £2 per puncheon on an > 100,000 
average — this on 50,000 puncheons is J 

£148,000 

or a gain of .f'SO^OOO to this country^ Can Mr. 
Clarkson, Mr. Cropper, or Mr. Stephen deny 
these facts ? — and till they can do so, let theni 
keep silence about the loss Great Britain sus- 
tains by the trifling bounty paid upon West 
India Sugftr when exported. 
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CHAPTER I. 

Introduction. — Former opinions oftJie Review onWest 
India Subjects — complete change. — East India Su- 
gar. — Erroneous statements regarding it^ — The 

: mode of manufacturing it. — Small quantity produ- 
ced. — The high price and bad quality. — Loss this 
Country would sustain by using it. — Attempts to 
cultivate Sugar in India in the West India mode. — 
Failure and loss to the Company. — ^Ad valorem 
duty wanted. — Absurd calculations and statements, 
by Mr. Cropper. — Right of West Indians to pro- 
tettimi; East India Company admit. — Parliament 
determine the question in their favour. 

'^ Most of our political and critical writers 
have now relieved themselves from the burden 
of . all moral responsibility. Truth, consis- 
tency, and sincerity, are all of no moment. The 
object is to bite, strike, and cut. Good faith 



is another name for sincerity. Wanting ttkst, 
what is talent y what is genius ? Bad faith is 
another name for dishonesty. It leads a man 
to say what he does not think; to write what 
he does not believe *.'' 

The writer of the preceding sentences is un- 
derstood to be a contributor to the Edinburgh 
Review, (particularly on Colonial subjects,) and 
no where are the truths here conveyed more 
strongly and strikingly exemplified, than in the 
columns of that Journal, in all that relates to 
Colonial matters. Of late years, ^ The Edinr 
burgh Review and Critical Journal,'' departing 
from its ^$^faith> has stood the foremost in tlie 
ranks of the calumniators and assailants of those 
unfortunate Colonies. It is the Quarterly tri- 
coloured flag of misrepresentation and mischief^ 
— ^ the Ajax of the party of anti-colonists 
whose labours in the prosecution and support 
(judging from their public writings and proce<^d- 
ings) of their darling objects, political reveries, 
and trading theories, would strip their fellow 
subjects of their property, and thereby under- 
mine — destroj/y the glory, strength, security, 
and independence <^ their country. 

is the public mind to be irritated, inflame^ 
iniBled ;-^-are facts to be misrep^esenl^ 4Us4 

^ Sc9itnmH, Nor. 88, 18IS. 
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tfatb Concealed ;— are official docuni^nts te b* 
garbled and mutilated ; — ^is a valuable portion 
and important bulwark of our Empire to be ca- 
lumiii^ted and libelled preparatory to an attempt 
to aiiiiihilate the property of their population ;—r 
are all these things to be effected ? then, ^ re- 
Kevfed from the burden of all moral resj)0tisi- 
billty,^ thfe Edinbiirgh Reviewers step eagerly 
fot^atd to perform thie tai^k, and in doing so^ 
they, with their characteristic assurance, tell 
their superiors in rank — their equals in property 
dnd privileges, that they are ^ a few improvi* 
^nt merchants and mortgagees^ the ^ scanty 
dregs of the European population *;'' or as the 
\^reat Parent of the Review, with that meek-^ 
ness for whi^h he is so distinguished, more 
strongly expresses it— ^ the vilest and grossest 
rkbble that ever deserved the name of human 
pdpiilation t \^ 

In this dangerous wstrfare the critic has nn- 
iHtoous dllies. Mr. Glarkson, Mr. Cropper, aid 
St nutherdusi body of anonymous writers ap6 
their stttp^ors, and league themselves in array 
ag^ihiit 6itt devoted Colonies. To these I may 
adkl> and I add with regret, the name of Wil- 
BBRPO^E, whose better judgment is misled hf 

. * Edinburgh Review, vol 19, p. 1^6, &c. 
t Brougham's Speech, House of Cbmmbiis, June 19, M6j-^M^mi§i^ 
Chronicle, June 20. 

b2 
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the interested speculators and thoughtless popu- 
larity hunters who surround him^ and whose 
mantle ere his departure hence^ and in violation of 
the tenth commandment^ Mr. Buxton^ has stq»- 
ped forward to claim as his right, and to ^ covef^ 
as his province to wear. . . 

Whether thewriter in the Review performs his 
task from ignorance or design, or from both, the 
sequel will enable us more clearly to determine. 

In examining and exposing the calumnies and 
misrepresentations brought forward by the Re- 
viewer and his associates, the public has a right 
to expect that whatever is stated shall be proved. 
TTiey shall not be disappointed, for reference 
can be had on every point to authorities which 
cannot be doubted, and as we proceed, these 
will multiply and accumulate. 

Before entering upon this part of the subject^ 
however, it may not be amiss to give the reader 
an opportunity of judging what the opinion of the 
Edinburgh Review formerly was upon theseim- 
portant subjects. The annexed references wifido 
this clearly and correctly ; and we scarcely think 
the believers in the Review will venture to state 
thai the present critics are greater and abler 
men than the writer of the passages extracted^ 
namely, the author of Colonial Policy, generally 
believed to be Mr. Brougham. — 



''The Negroes are truly tbe Jacobins of the West India Ishuicls.. 
Tliey are the anarchists, the terrorists, the domestic enemy. Against 
them it becomes rival nations to combine, and hostOe Governments to 
coalesce. They are a foe more to be dreaded than Turk or Tsrtar. — 
We detest the odious tmffic which has ponred myriads of Afincans into ' 
tbe Antilles ; but we must be permitted to feel some tenderness for our 
European brethren, although they are white and civilized, and to depre- 
cate that inconsistent spirit of canting philanthropy, which, in Europe, 
is only excited by the wrongs and miseries of the poor and the profligate; 
and on the other side of the Atlantic is never warmed but towards the 
savage, the mulatto, and the slave". — (Rev, vol. 1. p. 227.) 

' *' The voyage across the Atlantic will neither change the colour of the 
Ethiopian, nor civilize him, nor alter his habits of indolence, nor inspire 
him with a love of voluntary labour. We consider our Author's scheme 
of cultivation by free Negroes to be impracticable ; and for this we are 
easily consoled, by a conviction, that if carried into effect, it would be 
infinitely more dangerous, and scarcely less cruel, than the old system 
itself, with all its perils and horrors. It must either lead to the dominion 
of the cart-whip, or induce the insurrection of the Africans*'.— £<fiii. 
Rev. vol. 1, p. 235 & 237. 

" All subordinate arrangements are better left to the Colonial Legis- 
latures. All the individuals who form the assemblies are concerned in the 
increase and preservation of the Negro stock ; in the improvement of the 
whole Colonial society ; and in the gradual reformation of the general 
system. Of their superior ability to devise and execute such measures, 
we cannot entertain the smallest doubt. They are men intimately ac- 
quainted with every minute branch of Colonial affairs, and accustomed, 
from their earliest years, to meditate upon no other subjects. They re- 
side in the heart of the system for which their plans are laid, and on 
which the success of every expeiiment is to be tried. To revise the do- 
mestic codes of the Colonies, would be a task which no European govern- 
ment could undertake. Let this branch of the Imperial Administration, 
then, be left to the care of those who are themselves the most immediate- 
ly interested in the good government of the distant provinces, and whose 
knowledge of local circumstances, of these things which cannot be writ- 
ten down in reports, nor told by witnesses, is more full and practical, 
l^thout pretending to dispute the supremacy of the Mother Country, we 
may be allowed to doubt her omniscience ; and the Colonial history of 
modem Europe, may well change our doubts into disbelief. Without 
standing up for the Colonies, we may suggest their more intimate ac- 



quainUnce with the details of the question. The only task for the Co- 

» . • • • * 

lonial Govemments will be, to regulate the relative rights of the two 
classes, to prepare the civilization of the subordinate race, and to check 
those cruelties which may stiU appear in a few instances of individual 
INHUMANITY AND IMPOLICY.-— £ift». Rco, vol. 2 ; and ColonUl Policy^ by 
Mr. Brougham, vol. 2, p. 502 — ^505. 

*' It is scarcely necessary to observe, that the advocates for the aboli* 
tion of the Slave Trade, most cordially reprobate all idea of eman- 
cipating the Slaves that are already in our plantations. Such a scheme • 
indeed b sufficiently answered by the story of the Galley-Slaves in Don 
Quixote ; and we arc persuaded, never had any place in the minds of those 
enlightened and judicious persons who have contended for the abolition 
with so much meritorious perseverance." — Rev, vol. 4, p. 477. 

** M^th any other class of Colonial population, enfranchised Africans 
can never coalesce." — Bev, vol. 5. p. 236. 

** Whether all the mischief of Negro liberty comes at once, or ftiJla 
upon the system with an instantaneous shock, or only undermines it 
GRADUALLY, and then covers it with ruin in the end, we need scarcely 
take the pains to enquire ; the alternative b almost equal." — ^As indepex^ 
dent bodies, '^ no civilized Government can listen to an alliance 
WITH THEM." — Rev. vol. 6, p. 341. 

''No man b insane enough in these times to speak of emancipating . 
the Slaves."— £rfi«. Rev. vol. 19, p. 341. 

** The West India (colonies are of great importance in extending the , 
manufactures and commerce of the Mother Country. It is difficult to . 
find any engine more efficient for the purpose. Possessing thepi, hagf, 
occasioned a pouring in of wealth into thb country, much of which wa| 
employed in fertilizing the soil. The wealth received from the Dutch afid, 
other islands was, in fact, viuble on whole districts of the country^ not 
ooly ^m the money expended, but in the very names of the S(Kif|^ 
biought into cultivation." — Speech, House of Commons {liifr. Brotfgham^, 

Agri(9,lSl6. 

** Each attempt of the enemy in St. Domingo, or each effort of tfaie 
Slaves themselves to imitate the example of that settlement will SHA^E • 
TO ITS BASE the whole Western wing of the European commumty, till i^' 
the course of a few years, the fnul tenure will give way on which we hold. 
THOSE FINE POSSESSIONS ; and all the monuments of the European nan^ • 
in the southern part of the New World will vanish before the temj^t. 
The real question in many a thinking man's mind U, how loQg they wiQ 



BiUrer ii# to «9d9t lA te Nmv W«Hd.? AU the a^B[noie<t»^ia tJte b«<u# olr 
a thpusanil metaphysicians viU never explaia away these CactsJ' — Edm. 
Hev, vol: &, pk 340, and 346: 

It GoaM seai^ly have heem exped)^ Aarfi Hk^ 
Gtitm^n apiniotifs and se»timenta on i^es^^ illome^ 
tmi^ question^b would hare tnn^ as tfeen|r ha^f^i^ 
di&iie, so doon to tlie^ opposite eistreiM; 

PoHowtng tbe kiter ested^ Uut thoaghtk^s opi- 
nlbiv of Mti ClioppER^ who* assserts inbis i«^«iiil> 
p. 46^ tka4j tbe Katst Indies ^ can ^.ow Su^ 
sufficient for the consamptiont of all the worlds 
aiid< at half tbe prioe a4f \;^ich it is prodac^d m^ 
the West^'' the Reyieiirer i» led- intb a fatei' 
erpov; The- very peremptory aoid avthoritatiTet 
mantled in wbicH^liiijsr is: ropeated aiidasBidooiU8l3r 
citK^ulated^ ii^ ordsir to.mislbadi this cootitry^ aradr 
induce the Government to> adopt measienes wHicfat 
would Tukb the West India €k>lonies^ renefeii^ it 
necessary to esaniine tbis^poini strictiy^.nonGteiin 
to i^ew its faH»cy^^its^absurdify'— itb miscbteil 

iDst^tdi of Sbgar be^n^ rsMsed to. the emtent^ 
stated in India> the fac^ on^ examihaftibn^ \i^Ii)bfP^ 
found to be^ tiiat it i^- rabed^ hut hut: a^ery liiniiedf 
quantify. Instead of! beings produced atr an ^^ 
t^aotdhiary cheaprate^ it i» certain, tfat? evef^r 
where it costs- more th»n it diie^ either inHief 
W^st liiffia €olonies> or other Colonid^ Fo«8€^ 
sions of Foreign^ Poweris. Instead of heittg 
export^ to supply iiie demand^ of ttre worlds it^ 
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will be found to be perfectly notorious, that it is 
not raised in sufficient quantities to supply the 
wauts of Eastern countries, in the vicinity of In- 
dia, which yield none ; nay, not even to supply 
the internal consumption of India itself, into 
which a large quantity of Sugar is imported from 
other places in the Eastern, world. Instead of ' 
being raised at a price that enables the East In- 
dia farmer, or merchant, to undersell all other 
nations, it will be found to be an incontrovertible 
fact, that the former are not only in their own 
markets, but in the markets of every country in 
the East, undersold by Sugar of a vastly superior 
quality, brought from Java, Manilla, and China; 
and last, though not least, that Sugar is made 
in the East as in the West Indies, by Slaves. 

It is not necessary to have recourse to! any. 
other authority beyond the official report pub-r 
lished by the East India Company themselves,, 
in December 1822, to prove these iinportant 
truths. Had the Reviewer ever looked into the 
report' in question beyond the page or the pas- 
sages which at head-quarters have in all pro- 
bability been set down to him, he would have 
perceived that a regular succession of official 
documents, continued through a period of thirty- 
two years, from 1790 to 1823, falsify in the most 
complete manner, the statements he has been 



made the chamiel to convey. A book^ however, 
coiltaining upwards of five hundred closely 
printed folio pages, with a variety- of intricate 
arithmetical tables, was no doubt too much for 
a modem critic to wade through. A report by 
the East India Company, February 29, 1792, 
indeed, countenances the delusion, and says that 
the production of Sugar in Bengal, * is capable 
of being carried to any extent, for which a de- 
mand can be found*." This report, however, 
it must be recollected, was framed, and this 
opinion was expressed, immediately after the in- 
surrection in St. Domingo had bared the Sugar 
market to an extensive degree, when the East 
India Company conceived that it was a favour- 
able opportunity to turn their attention to their 
Indian territories, as a quarter from whence the 
public could look for an adequate supply. Sub- 
sequent events shewed the fallacy of their opi- 
nions and speculations, and Mr. Pitt at that 
time, decidedly and justly, resisted every appli- 
cation -from them, for introducing the principle 
of the equalization of duty. His comprehen- 
sive mind saw, that by such a principle once 
established, the West Indies might readily be 
ruined without benefit to India. 

The report distinctly informs us that the ex- 

* Official Report, page 2. 
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tre^ poverty pf the pea^aotiry o(, Indisak, pu^te. it 
out oi their power to cuHivaj^ i^ Cane wttb^i 
pecimi^y ^ssistaBce. To er^a^ tb^m to 4o sq^ 
tlniy bpiTow mopi^y fiK>ni Sugar-iHtkers at a v^ry 
high rat^ of interest^ ^i^d to repfay t^is^ th#y w^ 
fc^cef^ to ci^t theioF CaB^s before they apee fip6 ;: 
tiuisf losing their IpJ^u^ ai^ de^ii^oying the^ 
qu^ty o£ the pKodoce. ^ Agrieul^ife (^90 h^ 
Bi^yer b»(^u c^rriidd beyond i4s i^ifst ataige va^ 
B»eBg9^'' The population ^e igi^oraiM^, aB4 
9>y^fse tf) innK^ation. Vaat q^anititi^ of l%nA 
repi^fi u|feultiyat)Qd^. a£^ though Bev^ajt ftOBi^ 
e^t^nt^ might; supply all Indies with $aga^, ^ yqt^ 
ijt ijs certain tibat it never has siipplied more th^i^^ 
a iMrd qf the demand of tho^e places'' inti^e-» 
^i^t^ly acljoining. Ali the produqtipps^ are of '^ 
inferior quality- In 1821^ ai^ c»*4eF ^f the^ sbip-r 
iBj^i^ of 9Q00 Tsm^^ (63^50 c^V) to Spglai^^ 
coi^d not be exi^cfuted) so^ dafi^i^i^^ was ^ 
si^Pply* Th^ Bp^d Qf Tifad^. ia Bengrf^ 
\^^\ 4^ny ^ry p^^itedfy> thftl> fad>^ 0W» 
s^'fl^lj? "" «?^ qmnt^f&r q€' Spga^ at a stHNft 
Opi^e* Casij^ies; q^ va^iQus l^nds, ao<4 d^ 
ip^h^r destroy i}^ qrop^. fe ITSia they^p^fi 
% «ag|e, and states, n^twil^i^^Jiligi il^ gij^ 
demand for Europe^ tl^,: ^ ^i oulti^a^QB^ hflA 

^ *\ Hqpott^ pagpes^ 13, 44^ 97^ 107» irst Appendix, 
t August 31, 1792$ Repoirt, p. 70. Gomm. to Got. General. 



not bepjk ^ace i^ any consideYs^ble 4^grea> wkfc 
the Compa^y's^xpprt^ ^ilone;" for asihe exp^)iN» 
increa9e4> the mtemal consumption ilecreased^ 
from tfae price advancing ho high that the poor^ 
natives could not s^rd to buy it *. They givj^ 
most satii^factory reasons for this ; reasons wbicli 
canno^ change till the nature and cha;racter of 
the population of India are chapged. ^ Con- 
sidering" say they ^ the general poverty of the 
people of these proyinces, the expense of the 
cultivation of tlie Sugar Gai^e^ the length of time 
before the returns are made^ and tiiie several: 
persons whose interests are first affected aiid 
benefited, ere tbe peasant can find his situation 
bettered^ and his means enlarged by the increased 
price given by the exporter; we ajre not supf-^ 
prisecji tha,t the unui^aal export of these feyr year#) 
past^ l}aa not had a greater effect th^ we en^ 
p^j^nce in extending cultivation." 

Upoip^ a further reference to the General fU? 
pQjtp ^P^ o^y ^ confirmation of these facts w^ 
obtained^ but it is apparent that the Sugar Trades 
of bidis^, with £|U the countries in the Bast i» de- 
clining^ a^d in th^ most unsatisfeetory state^ 
where it might be flourishing ; smd where, if pro- 
per attention were paid, and encouragement 
given by the government to the cultivation of 

*. Jnlj 32, 1793, p. 241, Report Ut AHieiida. 
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the Caiie^ they might retaiu and command th« 
market. The complaints of all the servants of 
the Company to the Directors on this head^ have 
been loud^ strong, and often repeated. Before 
itie capture of Calcutta, 50,000 maunds of Sugar 
were annually exported to Madras, Bombay^ ^ 
Surat, Muscat, and other parts of the Persian 
Gulph, and to Mocha and Jidda, for whicb 
specie was returned. Subsequently to that event, 
the exports continued to decline, till in 1776, 
(so says) the Fort William Revenue Consulta- 
tions *, it may be doubted if Bengal produces 
enough for its own consumption. By a succes- 
sion of absurd restrictions, duties, and political 
blunders, the Sugar Trade was lost to India. 
Other nations took it up, and notwithstanding 
the advantages which Bengal enjoyed over other 
countries in point of freight alone, the northern 
parts of India and Arabia, were supplied with 
Sugar by the Dutch from Batavia, and large 
quantities were imported into Hindostaa from ! 
China f. 

The loss of the trade produced serious con^ 
sequences to British India. The west coast of 

* Report, 1st Appendix, p. 12. 

t 1st Appendix, p. 12, and 4th Appendix^ p. 49. The trade thus lost 
was not recovered at subsequent periods. *' The Bombay market," says 
Mr. Bebb — Memorial to Marquis Comwallis, July 9, 1780, Report, Itt. 
App. p. 16, " is supplied with Sugar from China, Manilla, Batavia, as 
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Hindostan supplies the rest of the contiaent 
with cotton, and is consequently the great market 
for Sugar. There the article ^ is a necessary 
of life *." It consequently enters into every 
scheme of trade in that quarter^and while the im- 
ports from China increased^ (and the more rapid- 
ly because Sugar formed ballast for the cot- 
ton ships from Canton) the Sugar which these 
brought was paid for in specie, thus deprivii^ 
the British Settlements of ten lacs of rupees 
annually, thereby taking away from the circula- 
ting medium instead of adding to it, and leaving 
the produce raised by the labourers in different 
other provinces on their hands. Instead of 
freighting a ship from Bombay to Calcutta, and 
bringing back Sugar for cotton, the merchant 
was, in this state of things, compelled to freight 
a ship from Calcutta, with specie, first to Ba- 
tavia or China, and thence to return to Bombay 

wcH as fromBeBgal." The Mahrattors, who are great consumers ot Sugar, 
prefer the Bengal Sugars at the same price, but so absurd were the regu- 
lations regarding this rahiable branch of trade, that according to the 
Bengal public consultations. Sept 8, 1790, Report^ 1st App. p. 18, " the 
Bengal Sugars paid both in the market ot Calcutta, Madias, and Bombay, 
as high a duty as Sugar brought from foreign parts, exclusive of the 
duty which might have been levied in the provinces from whence it had 
been brought, without allowing any bounty or drawback on exportation. 
Sugar was even imported into Madras fh>m Ceylon, Batavia, 'China, ftc. 
'< We have to deplore an importation of Sugar (1803) from Bombay to 
the amount of 27,000 Rupees." (4th App. p. 49, Report) 

* Report, 1st Appendix, page 13. 
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With fdf eign Sugars to purchase cotton, the pro- 
dubd of his own country, by which mode of boii- 
dubting the trade it was not only rendered ikii 
Jurious to India, but very compliex, tedious^ aikl 
expensive *. 
When the restrictions on the trade to India were 
apparently in some measure relaxed to British 
subjects trading direct from Britain, all the evils 
above mentioned were aggravated and increased. 
The European demand, at Calcutta and Madras', 
raised the price of Sugar in these market:^ sb 
high, that the introduction of Sugar from China; 
datavia, 8cc., followed of course, not only int6 
Bombay, but into every part of India, and tended 
to destroy the trade in Indian Sugars from port 
to port in India.f In fact, the demand men- 
tioned merely increased the introduction of 
fotedgn Sugars into Itidia, not the ciiitivation 
of Sugar in that country, much of which Sugat 
found its waly, under the name of Indian Sugar;, 

both into Great Britain and the continent of ' 

I 

Europe, to markets glutted and depressed by ' 

* Report, 1st Appendix, page 13. 
t As the European demand increased the exports from Calcutta to 
Bombay, and from Calcutta to the Persian and Arabian Gulphs decreaseo, 
the exports to which places had, for some years previous, begun' to re- 
vive. The diminution of the trade between Calcutta and Bombay in 
1817-18 (4th Appendix, Rep. p. 44, 45), both in imports and exports was 
very considerable. The falling-off in Sugar alone amounted to ;^8,9/0. 
Tlie trade and returns of the Chinese and Batavians were proportionally 
benefited and rendered more valuable. 



Sugars from the foreigti West Itidm Golotiteift. 
The gttat number of Bi^itish ships also \^bi(^ 
then crowded to these ports, in Ordef to probu^e 
freight, were cotopelled to have reconrse tb 
KkauVy an inferior kind of Sugar, which rendered 
their loss in the European market the greater *. 

It is very evident, therefore, from these fdets> 
drawn from the official report of the East India 
Company, that India, so far from producing 
Sugar sufficient to supply the world, does nttt 
j^oduce Sugar sufficient to supply the detaaii^ 
which exists withiti her oWn bounds and tiKe 
other markets which are or might be open to hfef 
in the East. Neither can India at present pr^ 
duce any considerable quantity of Sugar. I^hfe 
greatest importation into England from Madras 
and Bengal, after the utmost exertions were used 
to procure it, has never exceeded 7,784 tons f. 

But the annexed references will place these 
facts in a clearer light %. Besides the Board of 

* 4Ch Appendix, Report^ page 43. 

t Parliamentarjr Paper, No. 70, Session 1823. 

X Appendix 4th, pages 64, 65, 70, 71, 72, and 73. 
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Trade of Bengal * tell us, upon the authority of 
the President of Radnagore, that three-^fths of 
the Jaggree produced in that district is consumed 
in it, and further, that the districts of Barb- 
hoom, Rungpore, Radnagore, and Benares, are 
the only districts which produce Sugar beyond 
their own consumption. 

But there is another reason why India cannot 
export Sugar to an unlimited extent ; namely, 
that in Bengal, the great Sugar country of 
India, the cane, more especially in the neighbour- 
hood of Calcutta, is chiefly consumed in its raw 
state, as more profitable than manufacturing it 
into Sugar. The. following official statement 
will shew the difference— 

Rs. As. 

Cultivating five Begahs, 1} acres, for Sugar - - 161 9§ 
Value, Ghoor or Sugar therefrom . . ^ - . 192 8 

Profit, 20 per Cent. 30 14§ " 

Cultivating fire Bcgahs Cane, for eating - - - 10.5 9 
Value, Canes sold in Calcutta - - - - - - 625 

Profit, 500 per Cent. 519 7t 

From India it is obvious, therefore, that there 
can be no great exportation, unless the price 
rises to an equal extent. 

Hitherto the Sugars from India have been con- 

* 4th Sept 1792, 1st App. Rep. p. 104, 105. 
t Rep, Sir E. Colebrqoke, Calcutta, 21st Oct. 1792, pages 176, 177. 
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sijierM only as it regards quantity^ without any, 
rejgted toiits quaMty.. In this latter reigpect it is 
grMttly: inferior to all other Sugar ; nor can it 
b«: otherwise, from the manner in which it is 
««nufkctured, AU the machinery and utensils. 
Employed for the purpose^ are ihe rudest andr 
most barbarous that it is rpossible to conceive */ 
In its first stage> or J^gory^ it is ^ a black dis-f 
jesting mass/* and in its second ^ an impure, 
dark coloured damp Sugar. ^ In fact^ after the 

* In the Report, Ist App. pages 72, 73, 84, 85, 89, 100, 101, 211, and- 
MApp. pages 1^,22, 23, 'we find the process: — Sometimes the Cane is, 
squeeEed or rather ground in hand mills, but more generally between two- 
voUers placed perpendicular or horiaontal, and rery firequently fiy a jdui4 of. 
spindle woiiting ISke a pestle in a mortar, without the smallest attentioa 
toxleanlinesSyOE'to having pure vessds to Deceive the juice. The wxet^lied. 
machine are placed at the side of the Cane fields which are to be cut*. 
A soficient number of people bring Hie Canes to the mill, withoutstrip- 
^ag4>r cleaning them of their various impurities. At the mill, a man in 
sMne'districts cuts the Cane into pieces six inches long, and in other dis- 
tdcts into piecea only U inches long. ? Another ,ma|i puts these |>|eces 
iiito"the basket of the man who feeds the ndll > a foiurth drives .the bill-. 
lOidLS I a fifth carries the juice to the boiler in small, pots, mixed as* it is, 
ivsth dirt and pieces of : mbgass $ amth attends the fire; a seventh siqi- 
pUesthe fuel v imd the>e]ghth manages the boiler. • The juice is boUed-in 
^ iron pans, and is, says Hamilton, -passed through seyend until it is 
stfficiently inspissatiu), which is when it has been reduced to onb- 
TfmfiTH part. Nothing is either added to it or taken from it. . It is. not 
seommed. It in fact contains aiany impurities. This inspissated ji^ce 
is called Jagory, or. Jagrgee, or more property ** CakE bxtkact," and 
" FoT EXTRACT,^", the former '' a black disgusting mass, but superior 
t0 the other, which is less inspissated, and wluch is put Into earthen pots, 
&c.*' Jagwy or Ghoor, in order to make Dowloa Sugar, is putjntp 
close baskets tiU one-fmtrth drops gradually through. *' What remuns in 

C 



VBrk>us tedious processes and delays to whicli it 
iB sabjected in (he course of mfimifiM^tur^ it: in 
surprising* that Sugar even of the worst quatitf 
should be produced. Yet with all these fit^lt 
and references before him^ the Reviewer has: had 
the hardihood to assert^ (No. 75^ p. 216^) ^tmt 
West India Sugar is of ^a very inferior ^Mh 
Hty.^ The quality^ however, of this boasted Itn 
dian Muscovado Sujb^ in its third state, as it 19 

the baskets being an impure dark-ooioured damp Sugar," is put into odMr 
baskets, after which it undergoes various other processes till it reaches 
tiM soale oiCkettee, the kind of Sugar sent to England, and from vliieii, 
hf AMonmR process, a kind of refined Sugar ia made ; 640 SmrgQM^ 
lbs.) Jagor^r, after another process, |^t>duce8 480 Sera of Sugar,, wlMft 
being again reboiled, at the end of 75 or 80 days produces, in a finer pno- 
^ess, 144 Sers Sugar, or about oiie-fifth of the original quantity. The 
remainder is molasses and scummings. '' Cakk Extract" prodneet 96 
J^i from 460. In some districts the better kind of ' ini^»isBatad juioa 
18 ealled BHVLEE,/mfr mtamda of which produce one wuamd of CnE»mM/> 
After the juice is boiled into Jagory, it is not unfirequently carried 100 
oAes In jars, and sold to a second class of Sugar Bianufacturers, On Wf 
low lenfiil, who boil it down once or twice and get 201bs. Sugar from s 
m m mi (84Iba) of Jaoory. The Sugar thus obtained is of a aoft pmmf 
qvalil7, proceeding from the quantity of mOk put into it to oofrootlli* 
ad^ty of tiie juice. Before boiling, the juice is sometimes carried Co • 
O on s id e r aMe distance and sold to peqple who are Sugar Boilers. Onemlll 
and one set of imptements, though rude and simple, sehre for aereral fiurav. 
It hr only large farmers that cut one acre of Canes in a year. The 
kttpleraentJl and machinery generaOy belong to some wealthy maa,^ who 
himiiiemontto Mspooi^^neighboiirB* Theworkalso Is often p crfo n u e i 
by the joint labour of the farmers, and the Crop must be finished ia als 
wedn. From such a miserable system the Sugar must infidlibly bf badf 
and the eost, however cheap the labour in each proeesa flMiy^^^ 
idtlnwtBly come to be very hig^. 
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brcmght to England^ was put to thb te^t hj 
order of the East India Gomimny in 1791^ axid 
the -following report by Mr. Faveris^ an eminent 
S^ngar Refiner in London, dated April 19tli, 
17dl, clearly established its great inferiorrfy. 
•^ It proved," says he, ^extremely different in 
itiai nature from any Sugar that had ever passed 
through his pans ; it had no disposition to gni- 
nulate like West India Sugar ; though tem^ 
pared with strong lime-water ; and now thai it 
hdjsf undergone th^ operation of claying it has 
tMMH»fte very aoft, and of iUbSi nature of Soap 
when it has been a long time in water."^— 

Cwt.^ lbs. 
Otie Cwt. of it produced clayed Sugar 11 

Symp 1 23 
Heading • 1 
Scum 1 16 

1 J 12* 



, ,Relyi9g> w affi^ting to rely, upon the infor- 
maitiofn and evidence of Sir Heniy GoIebrook6, 
and Thcmias Scot^ Esq. The Reviewer, page 
314, states> first upon the authority o£ the for- 
mer : ^ Bengal produces Sugar generally. It 
is ches^lf produced, and frugally manufactured. 
Haw Sugar premired in a mode peculiar to 
Jndiay but analogous to the process of making 

* Rep. p. 4.— The difference or extra weight, arises no douhC finom tl» 
quantity of water, &c. added. 
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mttscov&do^ costs less than five shillings sterling' 
pefrcwt. In the British West Indies^ it cannot^ 
be produced for six times the price*.'' Secondly,* 
upoii- the authority of the latter/ he adds, 
" Khaur Shucker, is the best Sugar for the 
British market, and resembles the Sugar we get' 
firom the West Indies, which is now selling at^ 
Idi per lb. ; this is raised by the middling' 
clasi^s; but the Zebiindars, being more opulent, 
go on a larger scale : — 21^ Rupees, the average' 
price mentioned by Mr. Scot, is at the pr<^sent 
rate of exchange about 6^. Sd. per cwt." Fi*om^ 
India, therefore, ^ the largest supply wtmld 
hardly exceed half the ordinary price at which 
it is obtained from the West Indies,'^ 

Mr. Cropper in his report, written for the 
Liverpool East India Association, takes up the 
same ground. In page 20, he informs us, that 
^ Sugar can: be produced much cheaper in the 
East Indies/ than in the West, and that this' 
is'a strong reason why the claims of the West- 
Indies should not be grianted.^ And in pages 
^i 49, and 58, he continues, ^ why should the 
people of England be compelled to submit to a 
clear y undisputed, and acknowledged tax, to 

* This is not true— 30/. per cwt. in the West Indies, would be a good 
iM^liig price «t this moment. 



force up the price of jm article to 6^.-. wlrUdi, 
without auy dimiAutton of the revenue^ the peo- 
ple could gM at 2j^. or 3d. piQr lb." 

When. Sir Henry .Colebrooke, and Thorny 
Scot, Esq. caoie forward with such ridiculous 
statements, it may conviiice the most thoughtless, 
that individual^ may reside long in India, and 
yet know very little of its agricultural or com- 
mercial concerns. That Sugar, such as is brought 
^.frojn the West India Colonies,'' for the con- 
sumption of this country, can be raised in Imlia; 
that it is raised in that country, or a^y where 
else, M ^ five shillings sterlijig per cm;/," is 
positively impracticable. Whether Sir Henry 
Colebrooke, and Mr.. Scot, knew the, fact or not, 
I. will not pretend to determine ; but, that both 
Mr. Cropper, and the Reviewer, wh^n they 
stated this : low price, should not know, the one 
from his own experience as a merchant, the other 
from the official report in his hands, that what 
they were asserting was incorrect, it is difficult 
to imagine. There . is not indeed a page iii' the 
report in question, that does not falsify in the 
completest, and most decided manner, the daring 
assertion, made of the superior cheapness of Su- 
gar produced in the Eastern world. In India, the 
price of the Jagory, from which the muscovado 
Sugar is produced, is from- &s. 4t^. per cwt. to 

c3 



11^. 4^^- p^ ^^*f according to its qtiality^ ami 
this pFodnces only one fourth or one half ihit 
quantity of muscovado Sngar^ doubling the price 
in the one case^ and quadrupling it in the other; 
as the refuse in the process may be supposed to de-^^ 
fray the expense of the labour required. In gene^ 
ral the price of Jagory is from 6^. to %s. per cwt.^ 
yet it is this wretched substance — ^this ^ blaek 
disgusting mass^ four cwt. of which, scarcely 
make one cwt. of bad Sugar; it is this Jagorjr^ 
that the critic, and Messrs. Cropper and Oo^. 
(whether from ignorance or design^ I know not) 
set down as the Indian* Sugar seen in the British 
market ; and this price,— -the price of that Jagory 
in India, which they state as the price of good 
Indian Sugdr in the British market. But the price 
of Indian Sugar is in reality very different, and 
bears a much higher value *, The price in Indkr, 

* In order that Uie £ftcts regarding these important subjectSy auqr be 
pbced folly before the reader, I shall endeavour to draw np a €onA?naiI 
■uumary of. them^ under dilferent heads from the oftcial voinauiiaap 
report. 

EXPBNSB OF MANUFACTURING SCGAR. ' ...... 

I 

The cultivator of Sugar is ^ther the immediate proprietor of theland^or 
a person who rents it from the proprietor. Compared with the maseiiids 
fbr culdration in the West Indies, the nuiterials employed in the East are 
Vgkt, cheap, and removable finom place to place*. In Bengal, tiiiqrie 
diet, and scanty dothing suHce the peasant, and the price of labour is 
consequently low — rather under 2d, per day. The dwelling of the manp- 
lactnrer,or rather Sugar Planter, is a straw hut; he requires little caj^it^, 

* Repoit, 1st. App. p. 53. * *' « - 



HMordh^/to lite officnl reports veferred'toy Tieuies 
4roin Oanjam the Jtiykest dOs. 8j^. per cwl, tii 
Rttdiiagore the lowest I6s. l^ per^ cwt., ae^ 

(Mrf Ae abode of tke imnediste iationrer, or boadmaii, is otiU more 
kUttlle*. Tl»e bolihig liteB^, four Cadgree poCs, are oiilj Tikiad ad 
2dimA. The 6ag«r4>a]MrB, im tiK moDdM of September a^ 
mAktn the^ perceive that the crop is secured (but not tiU l^bca) advance 
ttM&ey to tihe Hyots at a verybigh interest, but witbimt wbadi, Ihey could 
mbt^Uiny on the eidthratioa and nanufootnref . NevertbelesSy says Bih 
cbaoaD, " Ui6 Pbmtcrs in the West Indies have a decided advantage over 
tkese in Hiadostan, in ^imate, soil, caniage,and dull in agriculture and 
■Mdumies/* though di« price of labour, mid AMcaa kbonvers are umcll 
agaSiKt them t> In order to induce the peasants to bring^fbrwarda greater 
quaatity of Sugar, the Company advanced large sums of money to them ; 
but bad seasons, and untowaid commertial events^ destroyed the prospects 
ojf lioUi, and the money was ooaaoiinently lost |. The tax onlaad, when 
cultivated in Sugar, is i*2. 2«. 9if. steriing per acre \i, and the eipeaae 
of cultivating one Begmhy or 1600 square yards of land im Sugar, is 96 
tfeM Rupees, or 46r. ML eterling. Hmniltoa iu bi8sarvey,aaystheespense 
isf cnlUvating canes, is conriderabfy greater than in cultivating grsin, and 
whenever Sugar is to be raised, the rent is hioh. The same field which 
wMi it is cultivutod in grain pays one Rupee rent, pays nvx Rupees 
wImIi cidtivated in Sugar. In propoKtion to the Sugar land &i the dis» 
Hkt, the rent is high. 7%e farmers who cultivate Sugar, are not rklier 
tfUm tboeewhocuUivutegrainf . Inthediatrict of N9atdifdr9og (Mysore), 
Dn. Hbyne statss that the Red cane is ciritivated, but it oanuoi be 
produced a second time on the same field. The cane impoverishes the 
land so much, that they do not account it a profitable article of culti- 
vation **. 

Producb of their Mills, &c. 

The miU goes nigbt and day, woiked by two bullocks at a time, which 
ue changed every two hours, or after their labour has produced twelve 
jaUons of juice. These bullocks do no more work that day. The niill 

* Report, 1st App. p. 80. f Report, Ist App. p. 211. % Report, 
3rd. App. p. 12. § Report, p. 126, Bengal Board of Trade, 25th. Sep. 

1792. ' It Report, 3rd. App. p. 20. f Rq>ort, Ist. App. p. 136, 

and Report^ 3rd. App. p. 24. ** Report, 3rd. App. p. 3S. 
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to ' tke quality^ . and acciirdiii^ to %Afe 
dustahee > the > districts which ^ prodnce - Sugair> 
axe from the port of export^ by which ^ihe caar^ 



espreues aboiU 7/M)0 Canety which ijprodnce aboat 218 ale gallonf '<^xjiiiQi 
fai4I4hoiin; which juice ^HieldB about 1 i cwt. ot sugar (JtLgvrt/). Fowr 
teeaiiullocka are enqiloyed about the mill, and seven men attend tiie 
woriu during the process of boiling*. In other places the nulls dO' hqI 
produce so much. A cattle-imll will produce, says the Report, page.lAP. 
from 75 to 80 lbs. ^'oj^ory per da]rt* Hamilton, in his Surrey, infonnsois 
that 16 men and 20 oxen assemble in one place from the neighbourhood. 
Hie whole work night and day in cutting, carrying, grinding, and boilipg 
the-Canes jmd Cane juice. The juice is boiled till reduced to onejiartfa. -it 
Is never, scummed. The labour of these people, and the 20 oxen,- produce 
in 24 hours only, 476 lbs. inspissated juice, or about 1 cwt. of spgsr. 
A begah, one-third, of an acre, produces .168 mo/M — 13,891 lbs. Cftqe, 
which yidlds 14 »mhi«— 1,159 lbs. '' pot extract." A mill with eig^t 
men and:12 oxen clear half an acre of Cane in 12 days, working IShiOfiKS 
each. day t* And. Roxburgh states, that a mill which goes night and^day 
expresses 7,000. Canes, which produce. 14 mmatifg jaqory— 7 mmrn^jt 
;RAW, or li cwt. Sugar, At Chinapatam, the mill in 24 hours prodmoee 
three boilings, each about 1 cwt. Jagory — about 90 lbs. S]ag9r§. 
. Tlie>same quantum of labour would, in the West Indies, produce iiitfi— 
twenty times the quantity of Sugar. A six-horse power steam engine, 
■ei|aal to the power of 30 men, would squeeze 300 gallons ofUquor in^lees 
than an hoiir. Forty negroes, six mules, and 4 cattie, cot, carry, cart, 
■grind,.boil, and complete the manufacture of 30 cwt. of Sugar- in 14Ko:iirs. 

Produce of Sugar per acre in India. 
The two kinds of Cane that are cultiirated in Hindostan are, the purple 
or Batavia Cane, the hardest and containing the least quantity of juice, 
but most sweet: the white cane, the softest, which contains the greatest 
quantity of juice, but least sweetH. Sugar is also made from the date tree, 
which produces juice by incision after it arrives at the age of ten years. 
The produce of an acre of land varies very considerabfy. The Bengal 
Board of Trade state it to be from 4) to 15 cwt. but the average may be 

* Report, 3d, App. p. 11. f Report, 1st, App. p. 100. 

X Report, 3d, App. p. 23^ & 24. § Report, 3d, App. p. 13 .&.14. 

II Report, Ist App. p. 75. 
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mge and expenses attending the transportiflg 
of it are more or less enhanced. The expense 
of bringing Ganjam Sugar to Madras^ the export 

taken at 10 cwt*. Buchanan estimates it to be in 8ome.places 131 cift. 
time cwt he states, is considered a bad, and 15 cwt. a good crop. The 
Cane ou^t not to be cut in less than 12 months from the date of planting, 
A crop from ratoons is seldom taken ; when it is, it is always poor a^ 
trifling. The fields are watered by labour, and are exceedingly liable to 
' be scorched by drought. A calagu of land (1 l-5th acre) requires by one 
account 18,000, and by another 50,000 plants. Sometimes the land is 
manured,^ and a second crop taken, but in general two crops of rice 
must intenrene between every crop of Sugar. Thurty-fleven gallons of 
best juice, makes 1 cwt. jagoryf. Roxburgh states that half a visium 
(one acre) yidds in a good season 10 candy of Sugar, each candy 500 lbs. 
and worth, on the spot, from 16 to 24 rupees, according to the -demand. 
iktertisik part forms Ohoort, A candaica of land, equal to 3,876 of «n 
acre, produces 21,000 Canes. The value of produce Sugar per acre is,'«n 
good,.land, from £5 .. ] 7 to £2 .. 18 ..6 §. Anacre, says another acoomit, 
produces 15 cwt. Raw Sugar (that is jagory), worth £22 ..15, buftMte'' 
third must be deducted for the expense of manufincturing, which leaves 
£15..3..4|i. 

The poverty of the soil is clearly shewn from the number of plants re- 
quiied, from 18,000 to 50,000 per acre. In the West IncBes it varies 
from, 5,500, to 8,000 per acre. Poor land requires most In onttMlry 
land, and. in Plant Canes, an acre wfll produce above 32,000 .Gaaes 
jfimm->six to twelve feet long (strong sc^ prochice much -tBller) .Mmd 
which yidds in Sugar from 30 to 45 cwt. EiOHTBKif.BimoRBD galkfns 
of jraw juice will, upon an aftrerage of the crop of sea^-side estates^ jowke 
>17ewt. (1,904 lbs.) Sugar,* exclusive, of molasses^ so that in evoy xeq^nct 
West India cultivatipn and management are infinitely'superior to the out- 
tiva^km and^management in the £ast IncBes. 

AucB.OF Jaooey IN India. 

Jagory. saUs in many places at 6s. 4|i?. per cwt. and one ^ncw.:imT 
-qneaitly yidds only 8f cwtf . Jagory, produced from a wet soil, aeUs at 

* Report, 1st, App. p. 100, 1Q2, 103. 
. t Report, 3d, App. pages 4, 10, 12, 13, 14, 15, lj6,.18. 
: Ibid. § Ibid. || Ibid. 

^ Report, 3d, App. p. 15. 



pntyiB 7s. 8A pto cwt. freight^ and 2s. ^t 
eni^ charge for packii^ it in boxes. The ame^ 
nge price at the fattest dates from the Gaknttia 
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S9, t){if. and that produced on a dry soil at lis, 9{</. per cwt.* ^t 
Klflwadgalam^ the price of Jagory is 11 #. 4d.7'l0ihs, per cwt f. At the 
loWett price, the quantity of Sugar produced ia scarcely one-fourtky and Va 
the higher and finer qiiality under one-kai/, 



Pricbs of Sugar in India, &c. 

' la 1791, the prices at clearing the warehouses were, viM. 

Benaves Sugar .... £.0 17 4 percwl, 

Rniigpore do. 17 6} — 

Soonamooky 103 — 

Radnagcnre 16 li — 

KiehuBve of all expenses in India fi>r carriage, shipj[>ing, &c. about 110 
per cent, on prime cost. It is remarkable tiiat Sugar is lowest in the 
pioriiiees where strongest grained $. 

The collector of Gaumm district reports the price of Sugar there to 
be, «ie. 

1st kind, per cwt. - - - • £. 1 10 8i 
2d do. — - - - - 1 5 7 

3d do. — . - . : , 1 5J§ 

Fkom the Report of the Bengal Board of Trade, July 22d. 1793, it 
mffuan that 7,117 tons Sugar, purchased and shipped to England, at a 
tine when war had made no adyance in the price of materialB for cidtfc- 
vatMMi, oost 2,343,314 Rupees, about £.234,331, nearly 33«. per cwt 
(Rupee dien 10 p* c. more.) ' At a subsequent period, the prime cost and 
charges of 4,540 tons shaped to England, amounted to £.222,249 11«» 
aa4 whi^h, if sold at 50«. per cwt would bring L.222,388,. leaving only 
£.13S 9# of profit ||. 

The Java Sugar differs from the Bengal Sugar very materially, both in 
quality and process of manufacture, the latter being carried on upon the 
aame extensive system as in the West Indies. It is principally exported 
to Japan and Europe, but considerable quantities are sent to the Malabar 

* Report, 3d, App. p. 12. f Rep. 3d, App. p^ 20. 

% Repeat, Ist, App. p. 56. § Rep. Ist, App. p. 250. 

II Report, 1st App. p. 222, 249. 



flfld^ket^ may be taken about 92^. per cwt in Alt 
MHorehouses, and the official r^ort ^accordin^y 
states it last year at 21^ 4c/. At different 
periods, however, the Company paid ^ high as 
25^. and 35^. per cwt. in India ; so high in fact, 
that when sold in Britain at 50^. exclusive of 

coast It is greatly superior to Hindostan Sugar in quality. Althoagli 

tbare is a great number of dares (40,000) in Java, yet the cultlration d 

the cane is chiefly carried on by free labourers, who are lured at the 

miserable pittance of two dollars per month ! The production of Sugar 

19 on the increase in Java. The quantity manufsctured was, vi»— 

In 1799 - - - • - 30,131 p^uls 

1800 - - - - - 106,513 — 

ISOl - - - - . 107,498 — 

1802 ^ 94,903 — * 

The prices in Java, China, and Bencoolen, have already, been noticfd, 

and it is unnecessary here to repeat them; they are taken from the same 

antbority. Considering the superior quality, they are greatly cheaper 

than Indian Sugar. 

Charges on Sugar in India. 

Additional charge for packing in boxes, \s, 7\d, per cwt. 

Boat hire to ship - . - - 7d, — 

In 1792, when prime cost was £.26 10#. the Company charged 20 pier 
cMit, or £.5 6f» for charges previous to leaving the Indian l^rt*; abd wit 
that tiine they state Sugar cost them, landed in £ngland,'55«. lOJi^ ex^ 
dusive of interest of money, insurance, and wastagef. Ah official letter, 
dated Bladras, 2d Msirch, 1798, states that the charges on Oanjam Sugisr 
iktai purchasing in the district till riiipped, were 10#. \ld, Tpex cwjL ; Hie 
wastage in the voyage 7 per cent, and on other Sugars 4 per cent.^ 

Expenses of conveying to England. 
In 1792, the Aneight charged was £.26 10#. per ton; in 1793, £.15 per 
ton ; in 1798, £l 4#. 5tf. per ton ; and in 1816^17, and 18i;-*18, 10#. 
per ton, as dead weigrht^-chsrges in England 3f . 9d. per cwt.§ 

* Report, 3rd App. ps. 39, 89, 91, 92, and 93. 
t Report, 1st App. p. 43, 56, 71, 250. I Report, 2d App. p. 23. 

4 Ueport, 1st App. p. 56, 240, 250 ; 2d. App. p. 23 ; and 4th App. p. 44. 
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dttty^ it barely cleared cost and chaises. Wii«^ 
brought to market in England^ Sugar for a series 
of years during the war^ cost the Company 
55^?. 10^. per cwt., exclusive of interest of 
money> insurance^ and wastage. 
. Having considered the price of Sugar iiv^ Uin* 
dostan^ it may now be of importance to consider 
what the value of it is in other countries in the East. 
The Sugar produced in Java alone^ is equal to 
that produced in Manilla and the West Indies. 
^^ It can be brought to market at about the 
scfme price.'' The price of the first quality^ 
equal to Jamaica^ is 25^. per cwt. It is chiefly 
cultivated, says Sir Stamford Raffles, by the 
Chinese. From Mr. Crawford's account of the 
Eastern Archipelago, it appears that Sugar at 
that time could be produced at 8^. 4d. per cwt 
The, price, however, to the European Merchant 
at the. shipping port, ^^ as purchased from the 
Planters,^' was best white, from 5 to 6^ dollars, 
a^d brown, from 4 to 4^ dollars, per peaul.of 
1361bs. avoirdupoise ; and it is sold to the ex^ 
porter, white at 8 dollars, and brown 6 dollars 
fier pecul* The Dutch, carry Java Sugar to 
Japan where none is produced, and sell it there 
at 20 Spanish dollars perpecul of 1251bs. Good 
marketable Sugar costs, in Bencoolen, from 4 
to 5. dollars per pecul; and the price in Chitfa 
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is, from 4 to 6 tales (6s* Sd. each) per ptcul, 
about 28^. the cwt. 

Siich are the prices of Sugar in Hindostatt; 
and in « other countries which produce Sugar in* 
the Eastern world. The freight and charges in 
the transporting of it to Great Britain, is the 
next object meriting consideration. In 1791, it 
a{iipears the freight was 26^. 6rf. per cwt ; in: 
1T93, lbs.; in 1798, 24^. bd.; andin 1816 and 
1817, when charged and carried as dead weight,' 
10s. It is also subject to other charges, siich 
as insurance expenses and commissions, at ship- 
ping, wastage from 4 to 7 per cent > and the 
mercantile charges in England upon efiectihg 
sales, 8lc. in the market, at least 4s. per cwt. ; 
while the wastage and other charges cannot fail 
t6 amount to as much more. From Parliamen- 
tary Paper, No. 70, Session 1823, it appears 
that previous to 1815, the freight and charges 
to Britain, upon Sugar, is generally one-half 
more than the prime cost, and sometimes double. 
Even at this moment, the regfular freight and 
charges from India to England alone, cannot be 
less than ISs. per cwt. It is possible it may, 
f6r particular reasons, cost less ; but to make 
the transport of it a saving trade, it ought not 
to be less, nor even so low. Carrying it as 
dead weight or ballast for vessels, is not a trade 
that Britain or British Merchants should con^\ 
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iftlock forward to. To use the words of Mr. 
Huskisson^ Houde of Coftimoiis^ Maj ^^.^ ^^ if 
oftce we are to look to any tking like a consider^ 
able supply^ we moist freight ships in the regular 
way; when a considerable addition would foe 
made to the price.'' This iis such a self-evident 
ftiet^ that though Mr. Cropper aiid the critic 
in the Edinburgh Review^ may think fit to 
despii!ie or overlook it, the people of Qrekt 
Britabi must take this into their calculations. 

In the speech already referred to, Mr. Huskts^ 
soil stated, that the largest export of Sugar from 
India, m any one year, was 11,000 tons, vii. 
7000 tons to Great Britain, and 4000 tons to 
other parts of the world. This was in 1795. 
The average of 1816.17 and 1817-18 (the l#o 
years when it is believed the export was greatest) 
exceeded this, and amounted to 14,604 tons, oi^ 
18,255 hhds. of 15 cwt. each*. This was the 

' * Export Sugar from Ben^, Rep. 4th App. p. 45. 

1816-17. 181M8. 

Tons. V«lue. ToM. Value. 

Great Bntain 5,129 10,43,713 Rs. 5,663 12,49,012 Rs. 
Foreign Enrope 716 1,54,166 1,222 2,91,841 

Umted States 4,802 10,45,989 5,082 12 fib^if^ 

To Arabian and Persian Guiphs, 1819-20, exports 787,600 rupees, say 
£80,000, or 3200 tons, at £25 per ton.— Rep. 1st, Ist App. p. 62, 63. 
hupofCed into England fhmi India, 1817.. 6,098 tons 

1818.. 8,029 - 
1819.. 10,055 - 
1820.. 13,861 - 
Parliamentary Paper, No. 442, Session 1821. 
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ttlmoftt effort of ladia^ and^ on that aappiyr 
brought to Britiun^ it is well known there was a 
great loss^ notwithstanding the low freighia. 
Why India does not export more Sugar, the 
East India Company can teU if they please. 
Except to Britain, the market of the whole world 
is open to them, which neither is nor ever was 
the case to the West Indies, and it is well known 
that, in those quarters of the world open to Indiaf^ 
above 200,000 tons of Sugar are annually con* 
turned. The fact is, the East India Sugars are 
beat out of every market in the world by Sugarp 
of a superior quality and cheapness, proi|i)$ed 
by other nations and by the colonies of other m- 
' tbns, whether cultivated by freemen or by slave& 
The reviewer knows littie if he does not know 
this, and Mr. Cropper's sphere of comufercial 
knowledge is very limited indeed if the &ct is 
not perfectly known to him. 

But while India exported only 14,600 tons of 
Sugar, she imported at the same time from 8,400 
to 10,000 tons, or to the value of 21,03,619 
rupees*, leaving the real export, namely the 

• Imports la to India lBU-18 - - 16^2,380 Rnpeet. 

181S-19 - - 25,80,658 — 
1819-20 - - 22,93,987 — 
arerage 21,29,008, or about 8,400, tons, at £25, per toii»batthliiaakof« 
the Company's rnluatioii, and taking it at theirs would give about 
10,000 tons, 

The exports to United States these years were--iiyerage 13,45,442 
doca Rappees, say £140,000, or 6000 tons. 4th. App. Heport, p. 64-7^. 
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excess above her import^ 6^200 tons, or T^TSO 
hlids. Our West India Colonies expoti annu- 
ally about 190,000 tons, and which, in point of 
quality and strength, is superior in the propor- 
tion of not less than two to three. It is very 
true that the exports from India to England at - 
a subsequent period, 1819 and 1620, were 
greater, but it is equally true that the exports 
during these years to the United States, and 
Persian «nd Arabian Gulphs, decreased greatly. 

The boasted exports, therefore, of Hindostan/ 
and even of the whole Eastern world, in the; 
article of Sugar, sink into insignificance before 
the exports from the British Colonies in the 
Western world, and it is perfectly evident, from- 
naturdi and physical causes, that the exports, of 
the former cannot be materially increased. 

But while the advocates for the East India 
interests are so far wrong about the quantity of 
Sugar which Hindostan produces^ or can pro- 
duce, they run into a still more fearful and fatal . 
eirror when they assert that Sugar can be bought 
in 'India at 5^.. per cwt., and sold in England^ 
duty included, under 2^rf. per lb. The Reviewer 
who is not easily startled at any statement that 
militates against the West Indies, seems fcnr a . 
moment to have been staggered at this, and to 
have, supposed that there was some mistake, for, 
savs he, by Buchanan^s Researches,, it appears. 
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that the price of Sugar in mme p^rts of India^ 
was 2ls. Ad. per cwt. Adding to this only &r« 
%d. for freight and charges^ it makes> continnes 
ho;^ the neces^^ury price in the Ldndon marl^t, 
30^. per cwt.^ or IQs. below the price at whicb 
tiie West Indians say they .caii afford to ikeU 
S<igarofaiiiit/er>orqaalil7*.» 

As the mercantile charges in England ainonnt 
to As. per cwt.^ the Reviewer allowd only As. 8cf. 
per cwt. for freight, insurance, and wastage; a 
perfect absurdity. By his own mode of calcu- 
lating, the price of East India Sugar was equal 
to the average Gazette price of West India 
Sugar, at the tithe he wrote; while what he 
isitates as the London market price SO^.t for 
East India Sugar, is of itself about 3|c/. per lb. 
exclusive of duties. Yet in the very next breathy 
he ventures to tell his readers, that (eqtial dx^e/B 
included) Sugar can be had from India at ai price 
" hardly to exceed Jialf the ordinary price, at 
which it can be obtained from the West Indies^** 
which at present does not exceed 6^.'per lb.> 
and of a much superior quality. His friend Mr. 
Cropper, however, t$tkes a still bolder flight. 



• Edin. Rev. No. 75. p Hub is a misf^prefleiitatioiw It wm mM 
during mr^ wlien India Sugar landed in England coti 55f . 
t London Gazette average, January, 1823. 

D 
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^nd'Ytiderdcfy^^riurfi fi^m/^e fad, when he jlts^ 
siMieft^ to iritajte/ i^ equal ta W€»bI 

iaiia Sugar^ eaA be bon^t ih India at 5^. pM* 
civ4^ and moludingf daty^ firei^t, and cbkrge^, 
dBiJL be^produqed in the Engfish market at l^. 
td i8^- pier ijwt.*, which is ^ tinder 3^^^ per Ib^-i^ 
Into such absurdities do men wander when i^y 
want to i accomplish 4 fa^rourite object not oon- 
sisktent ipith feet' If such ^ere the price g^eti 
to -Bfer* hopper's miserable free Hindoo farmer> 
hntW.m^y British maniifsictures coaM he bify ? 
iKhiit price could he alTbrd to give fqir them? -I^ 
Mr;^^0«59p€r cannot, a school-boy — ^an £boe 
negho^ one of the dullest of his ^African Btfe- 
rtrefe/ xouid ahswer the questions. Noifeil 
Nbtiiingi His acre of canes would not yiei^ 
pi^^ilian 50^- per annum, which deducting for 
tebV<^^ third, and next the estimated expense 
bf cultivation, would leave a sum scarcely suf- 
fiei^ tp yidd him, in droughts such as fre- 
()«ietitly visit India, water to drink, without any 
otiier fij^cessaiy whatever. 

Tiking the price of ^Si^^ar according to the 
pi^epent deimand, it is evident, from the shewing 
of the East India Company themselves, that the 
pnsS^ of India Stigfar in England, as a fair and re- 

* Lirerpoel Report^ paf es 48 & 49. 



Beside^^ as the demand increased^ the prioewaiiilii 
uftor^^ft^i aMjwere; tkeWe^^ Indies. t(i be Wot- 
t«Kl IrdtQ^th^ mi^of theKrorid^:s(^ tWip^ople of 
Clf 6at: Britain reduced ta look t% ^pd 46p.eiid 
nf^'lfiiidbStafiE, for 9t isMfiply bf Sugar; tiie^ 
trotAfl scion find they would hftve t6 (tay 8^« ot 
9tf. per cwt., at the very loitest, fiwr freight. '. 
i * £ten Mr. Gropp&r in the midst of hisT reveries^ 
iii ttimpell^ to look forward to this fact. ^^ Such 
ah uninatural state 6f thingsf cannot ck>ntinue. 
The , freight>'' says he, page 30, ^ will be regu- 
lated by the distance, and expense of navigation. 
The low freights,'^ continues he, page 31, ^ which 
have been paid from the East cannot continue, 

* Prime coft in India -----£120 

Shipping char^eB, say. only - - - Oil 

Wastage, 5 per cent. ----- Oil 

Cpnuntflskm — ^ladia -.-.- Oil 

. ^ ■ ^ Insurance on cost and freight, 2i do. 10 

Freight --- 080 

MenJa^tile charges in England - - 4 

Cost at BDtattet - - - - - - - £ 1 18 1 

The lollowuig was the value of Sugar ftoat India in 1819, afs paid by 
a hig^y respectable conunercial house in this Country. 

In chests, at 9. .6 Rupees, jper ^azar maund. 
In bags, at 9..6 to l0..id j^upffs do. 
Charge, packing, 5 per cent. 
Commission India, 5 per cent. 
(Caiks and Chests cost 6 per cent, charges, bags tees.) 
Benares Sugar, from 10 to 10.. 8 Rupees, including freight and charges, 
the Sugar stood 425. per cwt. landed in Great Britain.-*Mr. Cropper^ I 
have no doubt has similar invoices. 

d2 
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KOt BBIND AK ADBQUATB EBMUNBRATION 1^ Ttl« 

satPOWNBR;'^ 

Obnsidering these &cts, it catmoft fail' to eis 
cite surprise^ to hear the Reviewer (following 
Mr. Whitmore's stieitemeiit) assert^ page 314, 
that the exclusion of the cheap East India Sogasr 
from the British market, is ^ a bonus to the West 
Indians, which could not in ordinary years be 
estimated at less than two millions ; and all this 
two millions of a bonus ^ continues he> p. 317, 
^ to bribe a parcel of slaveholders to continue tin 
alosing business." Mr. Cropper echoes the same 
opprobrious assertion, and the same false oialcu- 
lation. How false, it is not difficult to. shew*^ 

Two lbs. of West India Sugar, are on all hands 
acknowledged to contain as much saccharine 
matter as three lbs. of East India muscovado. 
As the consumption of West India Sugar in 
Great Britain and Ireland, is in round numbers 
3,000,000 cwts. annually; if East India Sugar 
was substituted in its stead, the calculation 
would stand as follows : taking the price on the 
average of three years, according to the East 
India returns, viz. 34^. 4rf.* 

* 1820-21 - - - - - £ 1 14 

1821-22 15 6 

1822-23 1 11 6 

Par. P^>er, No. 313, Q^* ^^ ^ 

Sessions, 1823. £ 1 10 4 
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I>o. duty 5l7#. 6,07S,M0 

' SdppV of (InlalBritttn "^'IS^BOS^ '^ 

'•^■■' ' ^■■" " 'TITkn^ InbU Sd6AR. •' *' '•■'••••■" ^ 
. 3,000,000; cwts. at 34«i the! ^^ iiyi^Mia 

present Gazette prk5B. f ^^*^^^^' - ; ;». 

Do. diit727«. 4,10S,000 

j$i«[t^,(ifGiipatJBtiAtaim- 4E9;205^aQ0; 

ix-i r .Almu0^U98 . £4,609,000 

uistead of a gain of two millicHiSy by substitutipig 
EiBtst India for West India Sug^r^ from .whioh 
mUkj be deducted, the freight and charge£( of 
jf 1^)160^000, on the additional 76,000 tQn3reqiiu> 
^d on account of the ifjferiority of the>article. 
! But to place the matter i^n the standard of 
tbcdr own calcnlation, and allowing, the qualily 
of Bast India Sugar to be equal to the quality of 
We^ India Sugar, (Parliamentary Paper, N;o; 
313, of last Session) a return furnished by the 
S^t Indians themselves, sets down the price of 
indian Sugar, landed in this country, exclosiire 
of meiPeantile charges, at 31^. 6dL per. cwt. 
adding the mercantile charges, 4^., theprjbe 
would he 9&S. 6(L per cwt then the result 
would be:— ^ 

3,000,000 cwts., at 35f: 64E. It £^id3S,000 

duty 23*. 4,10&JDOO 

e.9,430,000 

: SfiOOflOO cwts. Weit India Sugar, cost and dntfjr 9,205,000 ' 

Loss ... - -. - £. 225,000 

D 3 
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But when we reflef t that, during the last three 
years, the gazette average price of West India 
Sugar ha^ .not exceeded 30^. or 31^. P^i* <^^* > 
it is obvious ihat, by the. use .of that Sugar, the 
people of Great Britain^ instead of a loss, have 
paid ^675,000 less. 

DidtheChancelloroftheExchequerwish to bur- 
then the people of this country with ^^,026,000 
additional taxes annually ; he would Only hdVe to 
do what the Reviewer recommends, tiaraelyi 'ii^ 
substitute East India Sugars for those of ^AiBl 
West Indies, in the market of Grreat Britajn.' ^ 

The Edinbu!rgh Review (and its associates 'hi 
this system of delusion) may write, boast; «id 
dj^^rt^ as l(mg and as much as tihey please, but 
till they can make East India Sugar 'equal to 
West Indik Sugar, they can never^ render ft 
eiqually advantageous for Great Britain ' 1:o*w» 
ceive the former instead of the latter. • JmAJ- tfiJlS 
improvement they never can eSeet *^11 - tHS^ 
adopt, if they can adopt with effect, th^BfeiMi^ 
mode of cultivation. That such a sysfetei^-ctf 
cultivation can be established in the ^ai^iy afi 
more than problematical. It has been tried>'^(nd 
has failed again and again, after the strongest 
eucouragement and support. These facts, the 
Reviewer and his friends conceal and pass 
oven - They tell us what the East India Com- 



speculated .wpion, bhl Hie^ rfda {9tit teU ^iwh 4h6 
resdlf^ the iouB^^fttmi^c^iii 0: tbese sqleei^atioiM 
and expfeiriiti^Q% >^b€tt p/$k to^^ ie^^\ ^wpicv 
tlii6^ supptet ited the^ |iavr^r of 4^ MMJ^sifi^ 
India, v^^ /' ■ : Uru-^') 

la the iit6«4ih€^ February 1791/ Ld^nte^wt 
PM:erso% rsiiieceeded in petsCtadmg the '£4jg4 
Gompti^ th%t: he DcmM^ after the We»t 
mode^ cX^tiY^te Sugar most adviMtflgQ^ 
pmty in Itidiaw. The Company ea^eotedl! to hig 
proposition^. sCdd agreed' to piirchiitse the^ i^ug^ 
hi ^raised' at. a l^d price* He: |^tt]pceeded :i<4th 
hk^bheme^ blit wcis 8K)oq o|>l%^d to a]p{fljf^ 
afioan of 'monejT. This the Gpmj^Btny gc^nt^fi^ 
underiiecarity^- A\i hiik' scheme^ bpwev^^: fe^\U 
ed>: and inhere his isecaritieB cDuJd^ noft pay^ !^lf 
Cotipanyl0st theil; txum^: After iQie dfsoJU^ 
ttotai of St. Do^Bikigo h<ad raised S^H to a ver^ 
h%h price, the Coo^iany made ^Tery exertioa 
to procure supplies fiDm In<^a. They euconr- 
^^^ the systeoft of West IucIUl culti'^ation, and 
ibdvakiced Money'to the Ryots to enajble thevir to 
bring forward larget^crops ; the 6fiort(|iWjere un^ 
availing. The most nftarked results^ "wer^ those 
stated by the Bengal Boavd oC Trada,; ^tt 
March; 1795, the demand for Si^r for the 
four preceding years had been beyond the sup-- 
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ply, in consequence of which, great irauds and 
impositions were practised by fiilse packings^ 
&c. As late as 1800, individuals persistedy | 
under the sanction and aid of the Company^ to 
cultivate Sugar on the West India plan. The 
Company even granted to the adventurers a 
monopoly of the market in some districts. But 
all the efforts failed, in consequence of die-l 
heavy expense attending the erection of milts^ J 
buildings, and procuring machinery, utensilBJ j 
&c. In particular, the expense of importing^'* 
iron rollers from England, could not be sup- 
ported. While the competition from the 
wretched manufacture, by the Hindoos, drove 
the extensive manufacturer or cultivator to 
ruin; his attempt, says the Resident at Ganjam, 
Letter, 6th Feb. 1802, counteracted the indus- 
try of the natives, debased the quality of their 
Sugar, and covered whole districts with di»* . 
content, wretchedness, poverty, and despair * 

The Reviewer, page 218, tells his readers on 
the authority of Mr. Cropper's report, that pre- 
viously to 1803, the duties on East India Sugar 
were really ad valorem duties, and that in con- J 
sequence these were frequently lower than the f 
duties on West India Sugar ! ! This is aconfe*- I 
sion could have been scarcely expected. The ad j 

■ Report, lot App. pages, 2, 100, 101, S43, 26), 862, 
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vahrem duty on East India Sugar, was £37.«iO 
per ton, which shews the price of hnijilf Sugar 
upon the Company's lowest valuation^ tor hanre 
been j^l..l7..6, per cwt. during that period^ in- 
stead of bs. But, since the duty on East India 
Sugar was hivery sometimes yi^n the duties on 
West India Sugar, how came it to pass that the 
East Indians, with Sugar at 5^. per cwt. or even 
SOs. per cwt. did not beat the West Indians, 
not only out of the market of the mothw coun- 
try, but out of the principal markets of tiie 
world, always open to them ? Why, during o 
many years, and these years undermentioned in 
particular, was the Sugar trade a losing trade 
to the Company* ? And why is it that in a 

* Parliamentaiy Paper, No. 70, Session 1823, states of East Indiju 
Si^fir, Tiz. — Profit. Lois. Qnaittitgr. 

Pint Ye«r of Import 1791 dS. 1,027 i^ -^ 4/)17 

1792 1,748 — 3,310 

1793 4,872 — 36,246 

1794 -- 25,660 57,58S 
^95 -- 85,495 154,682 

1796 18,168 — 84,606 

1797 41,319 — 70,891 

1798 82,1)64 -^ 138,864 

1799 16,150 — 46,001 

1800 — 106,923 lll,Oi^O 

1801 — 26,370 55,7W 

1802 — 56,761 55,7$6 

1803 — 38,482 27,141 



Lots, £.174,689. 



£.165,448 340,131 846,994 
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period iof 30 yenm^ tbey- bftve^ loat oa ib^t art^ 
cks 1^587^975 *? Swely if they coulf) puirdiase 
Sogar at&tf. in India^ which ia at \e^$i ^s.le^i^ 
than the pribe in the; We$i Indiess^ the)^ ? might 
eireui with aa^ additional duty of 10^« on; Iii^dia 
Sagar^ stiU iindersett the^ W«st India Cioloflii^ 
bjt tOiS!^ per cwt. and eonaequentiy ccMiiinand tikE^ 
Maorket of the Mother country. Let the R^ 
viewer; and his friends^ i£ they can^ solve the 
quesii(m. They aare bonnd to do so, or/ vemMH 
silent^) .., .-'■.,,»';* y-jt 

How often has the: Edinburgh Revieiw twt^ 
ed the Statesmen and Merchai]|$> of thi» eountvy 
withf the superior .coiBiiajertial:)knawlQdge^ .^^4 
skill, and patriotism of. American Stajteslneii;ai)4 
Merchants. It must be allowed that the Ameri- 

I* ■ • . 

cans are a shrewd commercial people, and takr 
ing them as such, I should like to hear the Re- 
view and his friend Cropper explain the reason 
why they import only 12,340,000 lbs. of Sugar 
(1,395,458 lbs. of which only, they carry to the 
United States) from India, where it is asserted 
it can be bought at 5^. per cwt., and at the 
same time import from Cuba 52,000,000 lbs. 

* IKn^iiiiieiitar^- Paper, No. 76, Session 1623. Loss and gain on India 
Sugttf liom 1790 to 1S21, inclusive :— . ' i 

toss - - - - - i- £.828,230 

Profit ----,..-.-. 240,255 

Loss -s £.58^,93'5 



Sugac; for which they pay at > least SEIis. ,p€f 

>* If we suppose'' says-Mr;: GroppWjI^iii^.ift© 
cAMomptioii to. be four irmba its 'pre»eht> rata 
(540^000 tons^) the ftuty ini^t be ireduced.ib 
enefomihy or 68. 9d. p^ cwt ; ^audf^ius^ 30iAien 
chargeid aoeording to Vahie^. would forobaUy 
BCtt cixceed 4s» to 5^. per cwiiidB ooirse Siigccr^ 
such as cowQd be brought. Irom India) including 
freight amd ehargeSy at I69. tcr 18^. per tewi^ 
I%us we should have ' Sugar^ duty inchtded, 
costing am^r 2]^. />er /&." from which ^ refiufid 
Sugar might doubtless be ihade so as to be sold 
at 5</« per lb. wifhbutSany loss to the reyenue; 
aud if -flie duty were levied accordfiug to valuer 
Sugar w^buld come to tins country ^pr^ci^/^ in 
ihgt iftate in which it c6uld b& most adyantagDh 
^stjtibroiightt^^ &o«' So/ it is tin ad -valorem 
dufy which the East Indiaiis' really. want ! Thai 
is^ accordilig. to their caloulation^ arduty of ^< 
per cwt. Whiles East India Sugar' ^m^s tai^ei 
at &is^ vate^ and West India Sugar at 27^; * pjor 
cwt. iti^re canbeiio doubt tibai: a gteat cgmpi^fy 
of indiab Sugar^Wouldbeoised, because SHr^would 
beco^sie as adVkiHag^ous Ho « tiie ' jeheelnE to ; mm 
Etet India with' West India Sugar, OM,i0l;iflB& 
Bohea with Gi^lnpdwder Tea. ' Such a rtfgidatioA 

- -0 i'';' / '•• Atoiriiiin Ofllchilltetfiriiii I82i. ^' . ' 
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gone into by the Chancellor oi" tlie Exchequer 
would be about as beneficial to the revenue, as 
making a bad spirit pay 10s, 6d. duty per gal- 
lon in Northumberland, and a ^ood spirit only 
2*. per gallon in Roxburghshire. 

But softly, friend Cropper, you are not always 
accustomed to calculate thus erroneously and 
absurdly. The stuff you would bring from India 
to reduce the ad valorem duty to 5*. per CMft. 
must be Jagor-y, five lbs. of which would scarcely 
— would «of,make one lb. of Sugar after a voy- 
age to Great Britain. Now the consumption of 
this country is of good Sugar, annually, according 
to your own shewing (p. 40,) 151,000 tons. To 
make this quantity of Sugar in England equal only 
to East India Sugar, would require (including 
60,000 tons exported) 1,000,000 tons Jagory ; 
and to make Sugar containing a quantity of 
sweet equal to what the people of Great Britain 
now consume and export, 1,500,000 tons of 
Jagory would be required, the prime cost of 
which in England, at your estimation of cost, 
charges, freight, and duty, (18s. per cwt. allow- 
ing nothing for the manufacture in Britain,) 
would amount to £27,900,000, instead of 
£9,205,000, which, duty included, is all that 
Great Britain pays for the West India Sugar 
which she consumes, and about £1,700,000 addi- 
tional, which she pays for what she exports after 
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refining it. In other words^ her expenae fbt 
S»gar would^ by your plan be almost trebled. 

Such a trade> at first sight, may appear very 
advantageous to the shipping interest^ as re- 
quiring more extensive tonnage, and is no doubt 
that prosperous state which the sagacious Re- 
viewer has in his eye, when he states that trans- 
ferring the Sugar trade firom the West Indies 
to the East would be attended with this advan- 
tage, that ^ double the quantity of tonnage^ 
would be ^ required to import the SABfs quantity 
of Sugar firom Hindostan, as firom the West 
Indies * P Whatever additional tonnage would 
be required, (it would require seven times as 
much^) must, as far as expenditure goes, come 
out of the pockets of the people of Great JBri^ 
tain. The truth is, that Ihe argument of increas- 
ed tonnage is as fallacious as the other asser- 
tions. An East India Ship fi*eighted with that 
^ black disgusting mass/^ Jaoory, made up of 
ungranulated, or half granulated Sugar, and 
scummings, and molasses, which never granu- 
late, would bring none of it to England — ^it 
would, if shipped as West India Sugar is ship- 
ped, be all run out and pumped out, by the 
time the ship reached the Gape of Good Hope, 
to which point, if she was not a staunch ship, 

* £dinbui|:h Review, No. 75, pa^ 221 . 
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tradci might' t)e]tiia|» be itfteeoP on. liie oceaor« 
ItinyiEnifibfy.bb wmtatbeAy that the sAiip ivhicil 
imra^ it would not^t pAmtt cost^ if in &ct 
any fsnd& could be bbtiaiii^ for it. Better mtid 
more - profitable ■ it would certainly be^ for tiie 
fiMp to carry ^ tke ^andofthe OangesJ^: : ii 
c'Tfaeie* things are notiiced to sfc^w their faHacy 
and absmrdity^ and because they are with sdnib 
ingenuity^ . and by withholding the whole tratii^ 
plausibly put forward to mislead and deceire 
this country. 

But as the question reg^ding equalizing the 
duty on Indian Sugar has been settled by the 
Mrisdom of Parliament ; I consider it unnecessary 
at present to enter more fully upon that part of 
the subject. The East Indians assert they can 
undersell the West Indians in the Sugar-market. 
For that very reason the West Indies should be 
protected. The East India Company, admit 
that they ought to be so * ; and Parliament has 

'* The East India Company are perfectly sensible of this. '' AlthougV,'* 
say they> " the Importation of East India Sugar into Gi«at Britain r has 
not done much iijury as yet to the West India Planter, it may happen, 
i^ the price fall much here, that it niay interfere materially with the 
Wbst India interests, and in such case, the latter are certainly entitled 
to Legislative PaoTECTioN ; almost the whole cultivation of the Colo- 
nies in tiie West Indies is carried on by British Capital and by Bri^s^ 
sfAjeets, who are obliged to receive their supplies from Great Britaiiiy or 
her North' American Colonies, and who cannot send their produce to any 
other market than that of Great Britain. As long as the price of Sugar 
continues so high here, it cannot be a considerable article of trade to 



^eteriqaii^ they shall be protected. .The Wert 
imdiaoB, moneover^ fear> they would guard a^ 
gaiijsti and witii all. their efforts oppose <:^ 
propo/ted violation of their rights^ by the in- 
tirodactloa into the code of nations^ of a ne# 
principle^ which would leave trade witiiout a 
fi[»mdation> and sacrifice the West Indies to- 
^ff, aad the East Indies to-morrow^ as theory 
or a momentary interest or speculative advan- 
tages might dictate. National compacts and 
laws, Must not be so lightly broken or abroga- 
ted.; Und6r the faith, power> sanction, and en-^ 
couragement of the Legislature of Britain, the 
present system of cultivation in ike West India 
Colonies was established, and by these has it 
been maintained. FroM the time of their first 
establishment' to this day, the Mother Country 
faaa reserved, for her own advantage, the mo- 
nopoly of their capital, labour, industiy, sup- 
plies, and produce ; (she did not do so with 
the East: — there the monopoly was for the ad- 
vantage of the India Merchants,) and under 
tbese circumstances, they are entitled to 
any advantage which she can bestow in returti^ 

EngTand, even if the duties were equalized ; and in so doing, the British 
Government wdiild cause a seiious injtii^ to the West India Planter, 
ifhile.they trould-not produce an increasing importation of Sugsr ilrott 
India." — (Report external Commerce, Bengal, for 1818 — ^App. 4th, p. 46, 
Report.) 



and while justice and policy — wliiie the glory, 
honour, strength, and resources of the British 
Empire are held in view, and maintained by I 
the Legislature and Executive Government of T 
Britain, these possessions must continue to bfi^ 
protected and upheld. 

Mr, Cropper and his worthy coadjutor thC-j 
Reviewer, when it suits their views, ridicule i 
and would set aside Acta of Parliament. " The 
vested rights to which the West Indians have 
so confidently adverted, has no other founda- 
tion whatever, than the Acts op PAai.iuaBNT^v | 
restricting their intercourse to the Mother pk 
Country*." And where, or how, in the name 
of common sense, can they have a better or a 
securer foundation ? Does not this very res- ym 
triction of their trade, a thing never required,'! 
of the East Indies, express as strongly as ActsJ 
of Parliament can express it, the right to supe^l 
rior favour, exclusive privileges, and advantages J 
in that market, to which their trade was re- 
stricted ? Most unquestionably it does so. And 
is it at this time of the day to be stated — dgr , 
manded, that because Great Britain can obtain J 
Sugar somewhat cheaper from India, that, thercr j 
fore, she should abandon possessions, whowd 
interests she has, for IBO years, made in all J 

■ LivfrpMl Report, pngf 21. 
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things completely s&bservienf to hers, in order 
to transfer her favour to possessions, to the in- 
terests of which, the interests of the Mother 
Country are^ and have, for a much longer 
period, been made subservient? Yet, such 
monstrous absurdity and injustice are required, 
and clamoured for, from that Legislature, upon 
whose acts and good faith depend the liberties, 
properties, and lives of every one of us. We 
have no stronger tower to fly to in the hour of 
danger ; and till Mr. Cropper and the critic, or 
their principles, can change that Legislature by 
their ipse dixit — till they can rail the great seal 
of England from the charters of these Colonies, 
and from the Acts of Parliament — ^till they can 
blot out the records of the nation — banish jus- 
tice from her courts, and jftdgment from the 
mind of her Senators — neither of them can deny 
these incontrovertible facts, nor break down 
these impregnable barriers. 

The proceedings and conduct of the East 
India Company, at least, the proceedings and 
conduct which go forth to the world as theirs, 
and their advocates on this occasion, are alto- 
gether inexplicable. They must be aware, if 
the principles which they advocate, were to be- 
come the laws of Great Britain, that not merely 
their prohibitory duties, but their monopoly 

E 
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eould not stand a day. If this country is io 
proceed upon the abstract principle of purchas- 
ing every article of commerce where it is to be 
had cheapest, then she must renounce both the 
West Indies and the East Indies, because 
Sugar can be had from every other country that 
produces it cheaper, than from either; and, 
above all, we must look to obtain our tea, 8cc. 
through diffetent hands than the hands of the 
East India Company. When this Company and 
the East India advocates tell us about the vast 
quantity of land fit for Sugar on the Banks of the 
Ganges, (they omit to state how long — ^how ill it 
has been cultivated, impoverished, and wasted) 
we are compelled to remind them of the still 
greater extent of better Sugar lands, that therfe 
is on the Banks of the Oroonoko, the majestic 
Maranon, the Upper La Plata, and the Nige*', 
all of them much nearer us than the Ganges, 
or the Burhampooter. 



CHAPTER IL 

Ecist and West Indies — political constitutions totally 
different. — Mis-statements of Mr. Clarhson regardr 
ing the expense of each to Great Britain. — Trade, 
East Indies and Chifia. — Trade, West Indies. — 
Great superiority of the latter. — Deceptions in the 
Parliamentary returns on these heads. — How India 
may be benefitted, and the West Indies not injured. 
Misrepresentations of the Review and Mr. Cropper 
regarding the Indian trade, examined and exposed* 
Trade, United States to Canton almost equal to 
that of Great Britain. — Absurd regulations of East 
India Company, jfc. 

In their political relations with the Mother 
Cotintry, the British Constitution has raised an 
impassable barrier between the East Indies 
and the West. When British subjects settle 
in the latter, and when they go there to settle, 
they retain or have specially granted unto them 
all the privileges of Britons, namely, to make 
their own judicial regulations through their own 
Representatives, and their Sovereign by his 
Representative ; in one word taxation only by 

E 2 
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representation. On this sure foundation tke^ 
feb'ric of British colonial policy arose in the 
Charaibbean Archipelago, and till the rights of 
Englishmen are overthrown by the strong arm 
of despotism, it must stand, and will stand upon 
the same immoveable foundation. It is Britisii 
residents and capital that cultivate the West 
Indies. The British East India subject stan^^ 
in a very different situation. From the moMent 
he embarks for India, nay, even before it, he 
mirrenders up every political privilege which 
distinguishes Englishmen from the subjects of 
surrounding states, and yields himself> soul and 
body — Abound hand and foot, td the mandsiles of 
a commetcisil but governing bodj^, as implicitly 
and donipletely as any subject of Russia, Their 
authority lie dare not even question or scan, or 
if he is bold enough to attempt it in any shape^ 
he is sent out of the country without the inter- 
vention of judge or jury. He is not allowed to 
cultivate, possess, or purchase a foot of land in 
India. I do not mean to say, constituted as our 
Goveniment in India is, that this course is im- 
proper. No ! I merely state the fact to mark the 
difference between the East and the West In- 
dies; and yet, with this notorious difference, 
Mr* Clarkson has the hardihood to tell us that 
the East India Company " distribute an eqaal 
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fiysteiQ of law and justice {British ?) to all without 
respect of persons *.^ 

The Critic, Mr. Cropper, and Mr. Clarkson 
tell us, that while Britain pays all the expense 
of &e West India Colonial establishments, the 
£ast India Company pay all the expenses in 
India ; ^ they support their establishments both 
civil and military, at their own expense. They 
coBiB TO OUR Treasury for nothing \.^ Really, 
how ignorant Mr. Clarkson supposes tiie people 
of Great Britain to be ! She pays the whole 
naval force employed in India, and ^ter grant- 
ing the Government and masters of India, pro- 
hibitory duties, and complete monopolies on 
almost every article they trade in, she sends her 
troops to aid them in overthrowing kingdoms, 
jand in placing and maintaining under their domi- 
nion, for their sole benefit and advantage, 
120,P0Q,000 of people — a country equal jtp mo- 
dern Europe — a country from which, in darker 
ages, Aurungzebe drew a clear annual revenue 
of 32 millions sterling.-^And under these cir- 
cumstances, durst the East India Company 
£ome forward and require the people of Great 
Britain to pay the military establishments of 
|[ndia, while that Company retained the whole 

* Claikson's Thoughts^ &c. p. 57. 
t I^kL &c. p. 56. 
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revenues, commercial and political, and exer- 
cised the power to banish every British subject 
from holding any communication whatever (but 
such as they permit) with any corner of Hin-^ 
dost.an ? Besides all this, does not the India 
Company >owe a heavy debt, and is not that debt 
borrowed from or due to individuals in Britain* ? 
The West India Colonists on the other hand^ 
possejssing no such imperial powers, revenues, 
and advantages, defray the expense of almost 
all their internal establishments. They asdst^d 
in defraying the expenses of the fortifications 
which protect them. What is called the home 
salaries of the governors of almost every colony, 
is paid by taxes raised in some of themf. Jac- 
maica pays the troops that form its garrison; 

* From Parliamentary Paper, No. 431, of 1823, pages 46, 47, 49, and 
50, it stands thus, viz. : — 

Amount bearing interest annually, - - - j^ 33,1 04,941 
Annual Interest thereon, ------ 2,008,050 

Total debts in India, - - - 39,533,655 

Grand total Assets, -------- 25,723,283 

Grand total of Debts, ------. 40,939,005 

Excess of Debts territorial, - - - - - - 22,937,596 

Excess of Assets territorial, ------ 4,503,457 

Net excess of Debts territorial, - - - - 18,434,139 

Excess of Assets commercial, - - - . - 3,218,417 

Net excess of Debts in India, - - - - ^15,215,722 

t See Appendix A. for a particular account of both the receipts and 
expenditure of the H per cent. tax. 
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Demerara pays a considerable part of a similar 
expense; and a demand is made that every 
Colony should pay the expense of the garrison 
which protects it. At their owu expense the 
free inhabitants of the Colonies, as militiamen^ 
arm, Support, and defend their properties, and 
the British dominions. The statement of Mr. 
Glarkson, therefore, both regarding India and 
the West Indies, is not only most partial, but 
grossly wrong in its most important points*. 

^^ The exaggerated stiatements/' says the Re- 
viewer, ^ of the importance and value of their 
commerce to the empire, put forward by West 
Indians,'' is not worth noticing f. ^^ The sup- 
plies which the West India Colonies draw from 
this country," says Mr. Cropper, ^ consist only 
of clothing and lumber y with some trifling articles 
wanted for their use in the cultivation of the 

* Parliamentary Paper, No. 178, Session 1822. And from a Return 
to the House of Commons, 1823, the whole expenses paid by the Mother 
Country, for the maintenance and support of the Colonies, stands as 
lander, viz. — 

Windward and Leeward Islands - - jf 364,000 
Jamaica --- 115,000 

Total £479,000 

The expense of the navy, is probably about £ 200,000 per annum, or 
altogether an expenditure of £ 700,000 per annnm> for the maintenance 
of Colonies, which yield in imports and exports, above fifteen millions 
annually. Where, I ask the Critic, will he find such a trade from so 
little expenditure ? 

t Review, No. 75, p. 220. 
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islands*.'' In short says Mr. Clarkson it is 
"doubtful, whether your trade is worth the 
having on its present terms f.'* 

In the first place it may be observed that na 
lumber goes from this country to the West India 
Colonies. It is carried there from the Canar 
das, or the United States. So much for Mr. 
Cropper's commercial knowledge on this point. 
In the second place, official documents are re- 
ferred to, to shew the magnitude 9,nd value of 
the trade, both to the East Indies and China^ 
and to the West Indies— exports and imports ; 
and which laid before the reader, will shew hini 
the value of such thoughtless assertions as those 
just noticed. 

Trader-India and Ch;na, 
Exports for nine years, ending 5th Jan. 1823. 



Great Britain. 
Official value. Declared value. 
Total £ 25,747,776 £ 33,403,160 
Average 2,860,864 3,711,462 

About £ 800,000 annually was for China. 

West India Trade. 

Great Britain. 
Official value. Declared value. 
Total ;e 48,429,184 ^46,498,501 



Average 
Ireland 



5,381,020 
434,488 



5,166,500 
434,488 



Ireland. 
Offi. val. Dec. Yal, 
£651 j^ 1,484' 
none. 



Ireland. 

Official value* 

£ 4,267,363 IrisE cnrr« 

;^ 434,488 Brit do. 



Yearly ^^5,815,508 
E^it Indies 2,860,864 

^^2,954,644 
For. W. Ind. 1,257,049 



£5,600,988 
3,712,952 deduct 

£1,888,036 
1,257,059 J 



£4,211,693 £3,145,095 in favour of the West Indies, 

• Liverpool Report, p. 35. t Clarkson's " ttumghts** p. 56, 

X Par. Papers, No. 130 & 246, Session 1823. Appendix. 
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It Is very true, that the exports to the West 
Indies have considerably decreased. This arises 
from several causes,— ^r^f, the reduced price 
of the articles; secondly, the severe embarrassr 
ments which press upon those Colonies ; thirdly, 
the increased trade between them and the North- 
em American Colonies, for many articles, such 
as beef, porter, &c., formerly sent from this 
country; ^nd fourthly, from the trade which 
formerly centred in Jamaica, going in a great 
measure, direct to the Spanish Colonies. Still 
the internal consumption of these Colonies, as 
may be seen from the official returns, inserted 
at length in the appendix, cannot be less than 
£ 3,000,000 annually. 

The advantages which our manufacturing ki-» 
terests derive from the trade to our West India 
Colonies, is best demonstrated by the following 
, pfficial returns. The value of Cotton goods ex- 
ported from Great Britain for eight years, end- 
ing January 5th, 1822, stand as under, viz. 

ToJamidca* ------,.-- ^^15,764^52 

To all Countries east of the Cape of Good Hopef 3,968,632 

Excess - ;^ 11,795,720 

But, says the Reviewer, the Exports ^^ to 
jthe West Indies are sent only as an entrepdt 

* Parliamentary Paper, No. 130^ SfliNoa 1823. 
f Ibid. No. 457, Session 1822.. 
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for the Spanish Colonies*/' True, part are so, 
but still a quantify equal to what has just been 
mentioned, is retained for internal consumption, 
]3ut India is also but an entrepdt for goods ; 
and it is an undeniable fact, that the chief in- 
crease in the trade in that quarter, arises from 
the demand for goods for the Indian Archipe- 
lago, but which are compelled to be sent through 
East Indian ports, instead of going direct, as 
ihey might more advantageously do, to the mar- 
kets where required, and after the same manner 
as the trade which formerly centred in Jamaica, 
now proceeds direct to Spanish America. 

That India is merely an entrepot for the 
greater part of the goods sent to it, is evident 
from the following important official returns : 

EXrORT^ TO INDIA — DECLARED VALUE. 

Company. Free Trade. Total. 

1820.. .. jg 1,721,114 2,308,681 4,029,795 

1821 .... 1,754,652 2,836,007 4,590,659 

1822. . . . 1,279,021 2,867,056 4,146,077 

Par. Paper, No. 313, Session 1823, 

By a return made to the House of Commons 
by the East India Company, in last Session, the 
SALES of goods on their account at Calcutta, 
Madras, Bombay, and Bencoolen, and Prince 
•f Wales Island, were as follows, viz. — 

* Review,. No. 75, page 220. 
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1818-19 - - 4^727,945 
1819-20 - - 623,918 
1820-21 - - 613,404 
1821-22 - - 594,890 

Par.Faper, >Jo. 481. 

Which return establishes the fact, that two- 
thirds of the goods exported by the East Indi^ 
Company from Britain to India are re-exported 
from that country to other markets. The ex- 
ports by the free trade y it is well known, are 
re-exported from India in a still greater propor-r 
tion. The British exports consumed in Lodia 
eure almost exclusively consumed by the Euro* 
peans settled there. 

Let us now contrast the whole trade of China 
and India, with the trade with our West India 
Colonies : 

TRADK — INDIA AND CHINA, IMPORTS FROM. 

Years ending 5th January 1819, official value . . £ 7^7fi%9 

1820, .. 7,537,563 

1821, .. 7,562,647 

1822, .. 9,407,448 

1823, .. 7,868,232 

;^39,713,580 

Annual average - - ^7,942,716 
Deduct China - - - - 4,551,2(56 

Tot^l imports from India - - * £3,391,160 

INDIA AND CHINA — PRODUCE EXPORTS PROM BRITAIN. 

Years ending 5th Jan. 1821. 1822. 1823. 

East India - £3,682,194 3,116,809 2,824,459 

China - - 598,377 701,873 627,672 

Total £4^80,571 3,818,682 54452,131 
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WStT INDIA nuDB—niFoin. 
ttareaiSag GmUBritimi. bduid. TotaL 

Ml Jan. 1819 £SA47^5S £45i;f9S £^jmfim 

»• laai 7jb67jIB8s 371^75 8^269^41;$ 

• • 1821 8^11^35 422^10 8^433^445 

.. 1822 8,100,000 430,000 8,530,000 

•• 1823 8,100,000 430,000 8,530,000 

Total ;e40,446,258 ^^2,108,670 je42,564,928 

Aand«m»8e....;e8,082,251 421,334 8,512,987 

AM iBports fipom For. West Indies, aTrerage 806,592 

Grand tot^* ^£9,319,579 

The imports from the Foreign West Indies 
are fairly added^ because in the imports from 
India are articles to perhaps even a greater 
value^ which are not the produce of India. 
Thus Coffee comes from Arabia and the Oriental 
Islands^ some Cotton (16^000 Bales) from the 
Isle de Bourbon; and Cinnamon^ Cloves^ Mace^ 
Nutmegs^ Pepper, some Piece goods, and Nan- 
keens, Sec. are included in the imports from 
India, though these come from other places. 

Imports, Produce from West Indies - - £9^19,579 
Do. do. from India - - - - 3,391,160 

Balance, in favour of West Indies - - £5,928,41^ 

East India Imports^— Duties. 

Years ending 5tli January 1821, - - - - 614,272 

1822, - - - - 674,575 

1823, - - - - 743,840 

Total in 3 years, - ;^ 2,032,687 

* Parliamentary Papers, No. 274^ Session 1822, and No. 313, Session 
1823. The value of Imports from the West Indies for 1821 and 1822^ is 
not stated in money in the returns ; but the Imports were greater. 
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West India Imports.— Duties. 

Years ending Gt. Britain. Ireland. Total. 

6th January 1821, £5,469^7 378,454 5,848,361 

1822, 5,514,245 445^1 5,959,676 

1823, 5,351,386 424,938 5,776,324 

Total - £16,335,538 1,248,823 17,584,361 

Annual AFerage - 5,445,179 412,974 5,861,453 
Deduct, East India — — 677,562 

Balance in forour of tbe West Indies - £5,183,891* 
West India Produce Exported. 





1820. 


1821. 


1822. 


Sugar Refined 


£1,765,037 


1,973,973 


949,449 


Do. Raw - 


- 838,907 


1,216,331 


612,945 


Rum - - - 


. 930,251 


1,106,210 


547,941 


Coffee - - - 


• 


— 


1,200,000 


Cocoa - - - 


- 83,580 


65,765 


99,295 


Sundries - - 


— 


— 


181,611 



£3,717,775 4,362,279 3,591,241 

Such is the magnitude and extent of a trade^ 
which^ Mr. Cropper asserts^ is merely made up 
of ^^ some trifling articles/' and Mr. Clarkson 
-says^ ^^ is not worth the having.'* The exports 
retained for the bona fide consumption of those 
Colonies exceed the exports to both India and 
China^ and greatly exceed them^ taking into ac- 
count the articles exported through them to F^o- 
reign Colonies. The imports exceed the united 
imports from India and China by if 1,500,000, 
and are triple those from Hindostan; and 
the revenue derived from the West India pro- 

* Parliamentary Papers^ Nos. 84, 107, and 313, of Session 1823. 
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duce^ compared to that obtained from the East 
India produce, is nine times greater. The trade 
to China and India^ outwards and inwards^ em- 
ploys 212 ships^ 143^299 tons^ white that to 
the West Indies employs 1672 ships, 440,515 
tons, and 24,148 seamen, more than triple in 
the ships and tonnage, and, at the least, double 
in the number of seamen-* 
To all these may be added, the very great 



* ParHimaentaiy Papers, No. 84, 107, and 313, Session 1823. 
Here, (however^ it is proper to mention, that in all these returns from 
China a^d India, especially the former, there is a gpross deception prac-^ 
tised upon th^ public as to the value of th6 imports. The value, as re-^ 
turned, includes freight and charges till warehoused in England. Urns 
in the year 1820 the imports from China are stated at j^4,750,450, trhieh 
9um, with the exqeptbn of £70JB27, was for Tea, Raw Silk, and 
'Nankeens, the value of the Tea alone being more than j^4,0DO,QOO» 
' Now the ^alue of the exports from Canton of the three articles men- 
tioned, as given in by the Company themselves to the Comndttee of the 
iPoreign Trade of the Country, was as under, viz. : — 

1819-20 Tea - - 28,476,231 lbs. - - j^l,766,530 
RawSnk 111,432 lbs. - - 98,240 

Nankeens 623,852 ps. - - 144,459 

Total - - jg 2,009,229 
The prime cost of cargoes in India were as nnder for the following' 



years, viz. :— 

Company. 
1818-19 ^1,666,946 
1819-20 1,477,820 
1820-21 1,534,917 



3^4,679,683 
Average *■ 1,559,894 



Private Trade. 
The free trade' 
is considerably 
less, but I have 
no accurate 
accounts — ^say 

it IS — 
;C1 ,300,000 



Total. 



^2,859,894 



trade carried on between the Britisli West In- 
dies and the British Colonies in British North 
America and Newfoundland. The exports and 
imports I have not been able accurately to as^ 
certain, but together, these certainly exceed 

The true state of the East and West India imports would tkerefoM 
fttand thus, viz. : — 

West Indies, including foreign, prime cost jf 9,319,579 

China - £2fi09;229 

East Indies . . . ^ 2,859^894 4,869,123 

Excess West India imports ...... i; 4,450,456 

trhich is not one-half ibe value returned in England. Were the W<lst 
India imports to be estimated on the same scale, they would greatly ex- 
deed what has been stated. Thus the prindpal article* would at the 
present prices stand thus, viz. : — 

Sugar ... 3,800,000 Cwts. 34s. J^6|4e0,000 

Rum - - - — 6l0,48l 

Coffee - - - 273,946 — 1,369,733 

Cotton - «• . •* 22,000 bales 330,000 

Cocoa, &c. - - — 500,000 

Total, exclusive of Foreign West Indies - - £ 9,280,214 
K. B. Sugar, by official report last year, only £4,976,860. 

The following official statement of the progressive increase <A thcf 
IVest India trade cannot fail to be interesting. 





Imports. 


Ships. 


Tons. 


Duty. 


1701 


. . 738,601 


— 


— 


— 


1715 


.. 1,002,301 


— 


— 


— 


1735 


.. 1,487,481 


— 


— 


£ 99,906 


1760 


.. 2,286,110 


404 


60,779 


172,686 


1770 


.. 3,418,823 


610 


89,683 


313,830 


1787 


.. 3,749,447 


573 


131,934 


1,614,689 


i;^95 


.. 8,881,673 


654 


153,000 


1,667,000 



Keport, Committee Privy Council, 1789, Part 4, App. No. 6. The year 
1795, is stated from the speech of the late Lord Melville, March 15, 1796. 
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;C9^000^000 annually. All this depends npM 
the West Indied. The Mother Country caonol 
supply the Colonies within the tropics with fbe 
articles these Colonies require from our Nortk* 
em possessions in America, and no other cooa* 
try requires from our North American Coloniea 
the supplies i^^hich these furnish to the West 
Indies. In this respect the trade between those 
possessions, difiers entirely from that carried OD 
between India and the Isles in the Oriental 
Archipelago. The trade to the United States 
of America from the West Indies, is to even a 
greater extent than that between the latter and 
British North America* 

" The East Indians" says the Review, ^ can- 
not send us manufactured goods, and if we re^ 
fuse to take their Sugar, and other raw pro^ 
ducts in return, they will be inevitably and un- 
willingly compelled to ceai^e purchasing our 
commodities f*" Why they cannot send us manu- 
factures, Mr. Cropper has been kind enough 
to explain. ^ It is calculated that we have al" 
ready superseded, or are on the point of super- 
seding the manufactures of India, to the extent 

* Thus ttie sports and imports from Halilax last year to the West 
Indies, aceording^ to Halifax returns^ amounted to ;^50,000« Imports 
at Quebec about j£aOO^000^ 

t Review, No* 76i 
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of at least three millions sterling per annum ;'^ 
tile consequences of which are> that '^ the un- 
restricted introduction of our manufactures into 
that . country^ together with our underselling 
them in every market in the worlds must de- 
prive of employment vast numbers of people ; 
and until some substitute be founds it must be 
severely felt not only by the people^ but by the 
revenue*/' The evil was, it seems, most ex- 
tensive. ^^ The greater part of their ships,'* 
said Mr. Forbes, ^^ are lying rotting in their 
rivers/^ ^ I know'' says Mr. Trant, ^ the dis- 
tressed state of that country, from the falling off 
of the manufactures. In Madras alone. Five 
Factories, employing 18,000 men each, had 
been recently stopped ; and thus in this one in- 
stance, nearly 100,000 men had been thrown as 
a burden upon the agricultural interests t*'' 

If words have a meaning, these declarations 
tell iis, that having by an enormous loss, (for so 
the evicfence before the Foreign Trade Com- 
mittee informs us,) little short of ruin to the 
British manufacturer, ^^ superseded/' that is 
beat out of their own mai^et, " and every mar- 
ket in the world;" all the Indian manufacturers, 
and left them poor, idle, and naked; we must, 

* Liverpool Report, pages 47 and 55. 
t Debate, India House, June 19th 1822. 

F 
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in order to procure them food and labour^ set 
these Indian manufacturers to cultivate Sugar^ 
and to render it a profitable business to them^ 
reduce the whole population in the West 
Indies, or connected with those possessions, . to 
the same wretched condition to which the Eaat 
Indian manufacturer is now reduced, by our 
qheap manufactures. Could the propagators of 
such dangerous reveries have allowed themt 
selves to think for a moment, they must have . 
perceived that a greater insult than the stated 
ments here quoted convey, were never before 
offered to the understandings of a suffering, or 
feelings of a vanquished people. Weak, 
it is feared, must be the fabric of that political 
power that rests upon such a foundation. 

It is readily admitted that the East India pd^ 
pulation are entitled to our attention, proteo- 
tion, and relief, where the latter is necessary, 
and to the utmost of our power ; but admitting 
this, it remains yet to be shewn, why the W«rt 
Indies so cruelly distressed themselves, shouM 
be singled out to make all the sacrifice, or make 
good that loss which the British manufacturer 
has occasioned to India ? It can, without dif- 
ficulty, be shewn, that other and more effectual 
methods remain to relieve India, without in- 
juring directly any British interest. 
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. £r India k to be relieved and benefitted^ and 
\Ler ^^ raw j^roductsf^' exchanged for British 
manufactures^ why is not this relief afforded by 
prohibiting the introduction of Foreign Sugar in- 
to India^ which would encourage the cultivation 
aad manufacture of it in the British Territories; 
d^ by setting the ci-devant manufacturers of 
I^dia to cultivate Cotton? The land^ the climate> 
the capital^ the strength^ the habits and pursuits 
of the Indian popuheition^ are all much better 
adapted to that kind of easy^ idle work^ then to 
tiie laborious and more uncertain pursuit of culti - 
vating Sugar. There cannot be a doubt that, 
if proper attention were paid, and encourage* 
m^t given, that cotton might be produced in 
India, equal to that which our manufacturers 
obtain from other quarters. Silky also is a 
production congenial to the soil and climate of 
Ben^^, and we pay vast sums for it to Foreign 
nations. Why is not, the cultivation or produc- 
tion of it more encouraged in India? The 
oflScial report so often referred to tells us, that 
Cotton is more profitable than either Sugar or 
grainy that it yields quicker returns, and re- 
quiring less labour, is more agreeable to the ha- 
bits of ^ poor and hidolent people*. This 

* Report, 1st App. pages. 74, 99. — Although the cultivation of liie 
Cane is more profitable than Barley, it is much less profitable than 

f2 



\ 
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country imports about 600^000 bales of cotton 
annually^ worth about oCT^OOOjOOO, sterlittg^ 
from Foreign countries which not only maintmn 
slavery, but carry on the slave trade to cultivate 
and extend the cultivation of that article. All 
this, a sum greater, taking nothing into accouRt 
for their increased production of silk, than the 
present united imports of India and China, migbt 
be taken from the former without injuring any 
British possession. It is to these Britain and 
the people of India ought to look for relief and 
mutual advantage. Why Mr. Cropper, who is 
deeply engaged in the trade to the United 
States maintained by Slaves, should not recom* 
mend this plan, or rather, why he shoidd keep 
it altogether out of view, we are at no loss to 
understand ? but, why the Reviewer,* who is 
not an American merchant, should pass it ove?, 
can only be explained, by supposing that be is 
either extremely ignorant on commercial subjects, 
or that he shuts his eyes wilfully against facts 
and justice. 

* When the trade to India was, as it was w- 
roneously called, laid open to British subjects^ 
the East India Company, and more especially 

Cotton. The latter, comparatively speaking, requires little expense and 
labour. Silk is also more profitable to cultivate than Sugab. 
The Mulberry tree thrives well in Bengal. 
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tEe free traders, boasted how they would supply- 
cur manufacturers with cotton, to the exclusion 
of the cotton of Foreign Powers. The result 
is known. As Mr. Robertson very justly ob-^ 
sctved in the India House, 19th March, 1823^ 
from the immense importation of 240,000 bades,, 
oifly a few ye^rs ago ; the import last year had. 
froin the ruinous loss upon the article, dwindled 
down to 20,000 bales, for which there was no 
sale, even at greatly losing prices. It is beat 
out of the njiarkeit by cotton, raised by slaves, in 
other quarters, and on account of its inferior 
quality and superior prices. The East India^ 
Sugar stands in exactly the same situation. 

^ India goods being light," says the Review, 
^ every ship of 500 tdns*burden, must bring 200 
t6ns ballast, hut the repeal of the protecting 
ddty, would permit Sugar to be brought borne 
as dead weight, and consequently relieve our 
mterchants from the unheard of necessity of em- 
ploying two fifths of their ships engaged in the 
East India trade, to import the sand of the 
Ganges to England. The American and cbii-^ 
tinental traders, are relieved from this burden; 
and if it is continued on those of England, it 
will end, and that at no distant day, by throw- 
ing the whole trade of India into the hands 
of their rivals*." The East India Company in 

« Edin. Rev. No. 75, p. 222. 
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their report, 1791, put forth exactly 
statements. 

The novel principle here laid down, is^ that 
wherever theory and speculation conceive that 
they could drive a profitable trade^ any trade 
established, however beneficial^ should be de- 
stroyed, in order to render the other secure. In 
order to procure deadweight — ^freight fi^r Indian 
ships which can find only light goods^ the trade <^ 
the West Indies which has scarcely any ^ light 
goodsy^ is to be reduced to ballast I The Re- 
viewer could not possibly have adduced a stronger 
argument against the concession he requires. 

But who is to blame iox this ^ unheard of ne- 
cessity, — this burden from which American and 
continental traders are relieved,'' namely^ that 
British ships are compelled to come loaded^ 
^ two fifths with the sand of the Ganges?'' It 
is the East India Company. This fact is alto- 
gether kept out of view, though it is the only 
one which bears on the question. 

It is to their unwise regulations, which pro- 
hibit ships of less tonnage than 350 tons, from 
trading to any port or place within the limits of 
their charter, except to a few ports in India^ for 
which they must enter from Britain direct, with 
all their cargo. To this absurd regulation, nei- 
ther the Americans nor the continental traders are 
subject. These come firom whence they please. 
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Go whither they please — and trade as they please. 
British subjects are not permitted to do so. It 
is true^ that by a bill passed in the last Session 
of Parliament^ ships of any tonnage may enter 
for the Indian trade ; but this boon is completely 
neutralised^ by the clause which prevents them 
from trading to any part of the East coast of 
Africa^ the Red Sea, and the Eastern Archie 
pelago, till they have first entered at a port be- 
tween the River Indus, and the Malay Penin- 
sula, within the immediate territory and govern- 
ment of the East India Company. 

Such regulations and restrictions as these 
bave driven the trade of the East literally into 
the hand of foreigners. Independent of their 
great trade with Hindostan, the United States 
nt this moment, carry on nearly as great a trade 
with Canton, as the East Indian Company do*; 

* Imports at Canton. Imports at Canton. 

British. American. 

From Europe £1,185,062 Goods and treasnrel |q ^q qoa 

Prom India, &0, 2,128,745 Dollars J — • '- — 

if 2,660,177 

Total £3,313,807 Exports from Canton. 

Exports from Canton. Tea, goods, &c. Dollars 9,041,751 



To Britain £2,091,216 

To India 1,701,405 j^2,041,75I 

— — ^— exclusive of <]irect trade from 

£3,792,621 Canton to Europe, one item of 

In 17 ships, 21,217 tons. which is four millions lbs. tea^ 

in 46 ships, tons 16,022. 

Amerkan trade to IndU, 1 817-18 Imports to £ 876,268 

Do. do. Exports from 1,446,488 

Parliamentary Tapers, and Report Foreign Trade Committee, 
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every particle of which^ as the most competent' 
and experienced judges assert^ would fall into 
the hands of British subjects, were they only 
placed upon the same footing as the Americans* 
The evidence adduced before the Foreign 
Trade Committees of the Houses of Lords and 
Commons, places these facts, in the strongest 
point of view. From that evidence one case, is 
selected, which speaks volumes. When New 
South. Shetland was discovered, a vessel named 
the Eliza, commanded by C apt. Powell, ajpd for- 
merly a Berwick Smack, was at Rio de Janeiro, 
whither she had . gone with a cargo from the 
Clyde. Captain Powell proceeded from Rio de 
Janeiro to New South Shetland, where, . in a 
very short time, he caught a gr^at number of 
seals, with the skins of which he proceeded, to 
London, where he sold them for 17*. &d. each, 
making a most profitable voyage. He proceed- 
ed on a second, and though he caught, in the 
short period of time, from November 29th, till 
the 9th of January following, 18,000 seals, so 
great was the number of adventurers by that 
time in the fishery, that he could only procure 
4j. 6rf. each for the skins in the London market. 
But the greater hardship was, that an American 
schooner fishing side-by-side with him, proceed- 
ed with her cargo (9000 seals) direct from New 
South Shetland, (which the British vessel was 
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not allowed to do)> to Canton^ where she sold 
her, seal skins for four dollars (20^.) each^ and 
having done so> took in a cargo of. tea^ . and 
ojther Chinese goods^ with which she departed, 
for the continent of Europe^ and on which she. 
would make at least a profit of 100 per cent.* 
The East India. Company in their report have 
incautiously adduced a similar instance. The 
Bengal Board of Trade^ quote an instance of 
an American ship in 1792^ which after catching 
a cargo of fish in the Southern seas^ proceeded 
with it to Bengal^ where she sold her cargo to 
adyaptage^ and there took in a cargo of Sugar 
for the United States^ by which also she made 
a profitable voyage t. 

From this trade, and the mode of trading, 
British subjects are excluded in the East by the 
mojiopoly and foolish restrictions imposed for 
and by the East India Company ; and before the 
West Indies are sacrificed, in order that India 
may be relieved, it is only just and proper that, 
the Company should lay open to British subjects, 
firom every quarter, that trade within her limits 
and their charter, which the East India Company 
neither carry on nor want to carry on ; but which 
the ^ Americans and the continental traders^. 

* Eyidence of Mr. Powell before Foreigfn Trade Committee. 
t Report, Ist App. page 59. 
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are permitted to carry on. Let but the EeBt 
Company and Great Britain as they can do^ 
and what in honesty they ought to do, lay open 
the trade every where, within the limits of their 
charter, (except the supply of tea from Canton 
to Britain) let them permit British subjects> in 
ships of any tonnage, to trade to and barter a6 
they please or find it profitable — ^let them but do 
this, which can be done without any injury to 
the East Indies or to the West Indies, and then 
British ships and merchants would no longer be 
reduced to the ^ unheard of necessity^ of freight- 
ing their ships to England, or to any other 
place, " two-fifths with the sand op the canoes.'* 

In No. 75, page 210, article East and West 
India Sugar, the writer says that the loss occa- 
sioned by the destruction of St. Domingo was 
made up in 1805 and 1806, ^ when it en- 
tirely ceased,^ The whole supply was thrown 
into the home market, " when the price sunk to 
34*. per cwt., ajate which the Committee of the 
House of Commons stated, was barely equal to 
the expense of production,^ 

With the exception of the latter part, the 
whole of this statement, is at variance with facts. 
St. Domingo, previous to the insurrection in 
1791, produced equal to 140,000 bhds. of mus- 
covado Sugar. Not a tenth part of this was 
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made up by extended cultivation, in our Colo- 
nies. The ColonieSj however, of the other 
European powers, came into our possession, and 
the produce of the whole was thrown upon the 
British market, by the violent decrees of the 
idol of the critic — Napoleon. These, atd not 
the increased cultivation of Sugar, occasioned 
the price to sink so low in the years mentioned, 
namely, to 34^. per cwt., a price which, the Com- 
Boittee of the House of Commons justly stated, to 
be barely equal to the expense of cultivation, be- 
cause it was then subject to war freights and 
charges equal to lbs. per cwt. exclusive of war 
charges, for supplies for carrying on the culti- 
vation. When these things are taken into con- 
sideration, it will be found that 34^. per cwt. 
now, is equal to 40^. at the period mentioned; 
and as a further proof that the loss of St. Domingo 
was not made up, the price of Sugar rose in 
1813 and 1814, to upwards of 60^. per cwt. It 
is unnecessary to quote authorities in support 
of these statements. They are fresh in the me- 
mory of all, and it is extraordinary if the Re- 
viewer should have forgotten the facts. 

In page 211, we are told that the distress of 
the West Indies, arises from " over production/^ 
and that to relieve it, we ^ must adjust the supply 
of Sugar, proportionally to the effective demand. 
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when the price would certainly rise to its proper: 
level.'' To expect relief from any other source, 
is ^ error aad delusion." 

Yet in the face of this ^ over. production,'' we: 
are recommended to follow Mr. Cropper's .'^ pro- 
found" counsel,' and set about producing tweiity 
million tons more of Sugar in India, and to admit 
the same into the British market, in order to 
relieve the distress of both hemispheres. How: 
profound! And before proceeding further, it 
may be asked, what^would our manufacturerfi 
and agrictdturists say, if they were told to adjust 
their supply to the demand, in order that East 
India Rice, and manufactures, might by way: 
of ^ dead weight^ be admitted upon equal 
terms, and more abundantly into this country ? 
But the Reviewer, whose memory^ on such 
subjects, was never very good, has in his. fol- 
lowing page (212) explained the cause of the 
distress of both the East India, and West India, 
Sugar trade, in a few words : — ^ They cannot 
come in competition with the fertile soils of 
the Brazils, Cuba, and St.. Domingo." The 
latter country might have been excepted, for it, 
like India, produces very little Sugar, (not suf- 
ficient for home consumption) and exports 30 
little, that it is scarcely worth noticing. But in* 
the other two places, the fertile soils and in- 
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creased, and increasing Slave trade, have pro- 
duced such a quantity of Sugar, and at such a 
low rate, that not only the produce of the West 
Indies, but the boasted cheap produce of the 
East Indies to which every market is, and 
always has been open, are undersold, and 
driven out of every foreign market. The Re- 
viewer knows little, if he does not know this *• 

' *■ The market of continental Europe, and lesser Asia, remained open 
to them; and from the East India Report, 4th. App. p. 44, 45, 46, it ap- 
pears that the Company confidently- expected to canyon a rcrf eoniider- 
able trade with these parts, but the influx of Sugar from the other side of 
the Atlantic, has completely destroyed their plans. 



CHAPTER in. 

West Indies charged with anitinuing the African Slave 
Trade. — Refuted from Official Documents.^ Fo- 
reign Slave Trade. — Chreat Extent — extended, not 
diminished. — Ruin to our Colonies. — Wrong Me* 
thod chosen to suppress it. — Sierra Leone. — Imwtense 
Expense it has cost this Country^ — Yields Nothing, 

Having by incorrect statements^ and the 
misrepresentations which have been above ex- 
posed^ led astray the understandings^ and raised 
expectations in the minds of his readers that 
can never be realized, the Reviewer, as if aware 
that something was wanting, proceeds to appeal 
to the passions, by recurring to the hacknied 
charge against the West Indies — the Slave 
trade. 

^ Free labour,'' says he, ^ is at present so 
high in the West Indies, as to hold out an over- 
whelming temptation to import Slaves. It is 
well known that that detestable traflSc is carried 
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OB kt this mometiit^ in spite of all that has been^ 
done to check it^ to a greater extent^ and under 
circumstances of greater barbarity than 6ver. 
Nor is it really possible to prevent this traffic 
by mere dint of restrictions.^ The real ques- 
tion with regard to the East India Sugar ques- 
tion is, " whether the Slave trade shall be really 
$^4 truly abolished? Whether we shall remove 
the present irresistible temptation to commit a 
crime we have made punishable by death. There 
is, in fact, but one way to put down West In- 
dia Slavery, and that is by allowing the pro- 
duce raised by comparatively cheap free labour 
to come into competition with that raised by 
Slaves. Bryan Edwards," adds the Critic, " had 
no doubt concerning the practicability of ^ carry- 
ing Slaves into every island in the West Indies, 
in spite of the maritime force of all Europe. 
No man can hesitate a moment to pronounce 
that an attempt to prevent the introduction of 
Slaves into the West India Colonies, would be 
l£ke that of chaining the winds, or giving laws 
to the ocean.' (Edwards, vol. 2d. page 136). 
And therefore says, the Reviewer, we must not 
trust to Registry Laws, and such devices to 
prevent their importation *.^ 

The chaise here made is as direct and strong 

♦ Edin. Rev. rol. 39, pigcs 223 & 2^. 
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Us language can make it^ namely, that the Slave 
trade from Africa is, at this moment, carried 
on by' our West India Colonies with ^ greater 
barbarity than ever/ in the teeth of laws which 
render it a crime ^ punishable by death." 

Here things must be called by their right 
names, and without circumlocution I state, that 
the charge is false — a calumny without the sha- 
dow of a foundation. Since the abolition in 1809, 
there has not been a single African Slave intro- 
duced illegally into our West India Colonies, 
and the Reviewer and his coadjutors had, or 
ought to have had, before their eyes, the proof 
that such is the fact*. 



* To substantiate this, the following official documents are refeind to : 

On the 2d July 1811, the House of Commons roted an address to the 
Prince Regent, praying that he would order an account to be laid before 
them of all seizures made, and prosecutions entered under, and TUilftr 
tions of the Abolition Laws. In compliance with this prayer, the Oo- 
vemors of the different Colonies made their returns, which were, by the 
Prince Regent's command, laid upon the table of the House of CommoBSy 
Jidy'12th, 1815, and printed by their order. The result of this inqiUfy 
was, that from the following islands, viz. — Bi|rbadoe9, Dominica, I)e- 
merara, the Bahamas, St* Vincent's, Guadaloupe, St. Thomas, St. LueiSy 
.Bermi|da, Surinam, Curasoa, Jamaica, Antigua, Montserrat, Ornuids^ 
Martinique, and Tobago ; the returns to the order were mV, and not only 
so, but several of the Governors go out of the line of their strict official 
'duty, to repel with indignation a contrary supposition. 

But on this head a stronger testimony yet remains, and that is the ai^- 
thority of the British Sovereign. 

Speaking in his name, and by his command, to the Legislature of Ja- 
maica, on the subject of the Registry Bill, the Duke of Manchester says. 



That the Slave trade continues^ and is car- 
ried on to an immense extent by fdireign nationls^ 
is a lamentable and undeniable iact^ and the ig- 

** he had been especially instructed to give the most satisfactory as- 
fldrances, that it does not proceed from any impression which ids Ma- 
jetty's Government has receiired of the actual existence of the tfril eom- 
plu^ned of— NO evidence having been brought forward of any iQrstematic 
Tiolation of the abolition laws in the West Indies, nor is it believed 
that tiiere has been ahy clandestine importation of slaves into Jamaica. 
Aild/' says his Grace, in Ids communication to his Majesty, in obedicQee 
to the return alluded to, and ordered by the House of Commons, " no 
VibLATioii of Ihe laws passed for the abolition of the Slave trade has 
Uimk-jfiace here ;"— Nay more, says the Duke, " 1 feel thut I should do 
the people of this Colony an act of injustice, were I not to express my 
confident opinion, that not only no violation of the abolition laws lias 
tslieii i^ace, but that there is no desire on the part of the plan- 
ters TO increase their slaves by such means." 

Nor is this all. By returns to the House of Commons printed last 
l^esrionof Parliament, Papers No. 89-2; 34^3, containing an accouql 
of Ae import and export of Slaves into every Colony since the abolition 
in 1808, as the same is made up by the respective governors and collec- 
tofs, there is not returned, as imported or exported, one ungle Negro 
from Africa, or that had been brought from it in any manner, and to 
any place, during that period. 

But not only has there been no violation of the abolition laws known 
in the West India Colonies, but tliere is the unquestionable autliority of 
Sir George Collier, our late naval commander on the coast of Africa (see 
his Report, g^ven in and printed by order of tlie House of Commons last 
year, FarUamentary Paper, No. 233-4), to state, tliat neitlier British 
vutgects, capital, nor our flag, are engaged in carrying on the Slave 
trade to any quarter; for the trifling exception in the following extracts 
warrants this conclusion. 

. '* In my Report of last year," says Sir George, ** I stated to their 
Lordships my full persuasion, tliat neither English subjects, capital, nor 
flag, were known in the Slave trade ; in tlie course of my last year's ser* 
vice, by the capture of the Anna Maria, my suspicions were raised, and 
I regret they were by my absence when this vessel's case was decided at 

G 
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uerance or disingenuity of the Reviewer in tfot 
stating explfcitly and candidly this fact^ is most 
reprehensible. The continuation of the trade. 
is not a matter of surprise, it was clearly fore- 
seen and predicted;, that such would be the re- 
sult whenever the abolition took place by this 
country ; but this prediction was scorned and 
ridiculed by the Reviewer and his associates. 
Day after day, the fa.ct that the Slave trade 
with Africa was vanquished by the British abo-. 
' lition was loudly proclaimed by a party in this 
country, whose words and declarations it is 
heresy to doubt or dispute, till the broad. and 
undeniable fact, that the Colonies of foreign 
powers, formerly wildernesses, were rising into 
opulence from being cultivated by Slaves, and 



Sierra Leone, neither confirmed nor removed; her own^ was cleaxly 
^Iftwti to be connected with the house of Messn. Hutton and Bright, of 
Cuba ; her supercargo bore the name of Matthew Smith, but, when it 
lAlfbEld, he had a Spanish name also ; several circumstanceB gave sttoni^ 
abftpicion, but I had no means of investigation after the coademxiatioa of 
like vessel. 

^** Witii l&e exception of this case, of that of George Gitrdner, a mate 
6^ the Anna Maria, who confessing himself an English subject, w&i left 
fht trial at Sierra Leone, and of two or three English seamen I found in 
tile Slave vessels, induced, as they said, and as I believe, to embark in 
the understanding that they were only to cruise under the cblbiin of 
Artegas against the Spamards ; I had no reason to sospect a British 
stnuRCT engaged or concerned in the Slave trade." 

It would be to insult the good sense of the reader to multiply antho* 
titMs or quotatioils farther upon this topic, after such clear and WMoi- 
^eathable testimony. 
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that these Colonies were exporting as much pro- 
duce as the whole c^ our trans-atlantic Colonies; 
convinced the world that the Slave trade was 
in full vigour. Inquiry shewed^ that instead of 
being diminished, it was quadrupled ; and bow 
the Reviewer comes forward/ and tells us, after 
all his schemes have failed, and his predictions 
have been falsified, that ^ it is impossible to pre- 
vent this trade by mere dint of restrictions." 
Certainly not. In this way Britain has expended 
millions, and brought her own Colonies to the 
verge of ruin, without the smallest benefit to 
Afiica, and in this manner she may expend 
millions more, and yet be as far from her pur- 
pose as ever. Why is this so ? Because we set 
down the Slave trade as the cause of African 
ignorance and barbarity, instead of its being the 
consequence thereof— because we still act upon 
this fatal delusion, and have takei;i no measures 
whatever to introduce amongst the natives of 
Afiica that civilization, trade, aiid commerofiV 
which alone can open the eyes of Africa to b^ 
fatal error, and shew her, without intermeddling 
with any one of her internal customs or pur- 
suits, so as to alarm her mind, or awaken her 
suspicion, that it is more profitable, to inm htr 
Slave population to cultivate her own fielilH^ 
thaa to sell them to cultivate the fields of othirra- 

g2 
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Do this, shew the African powers that you will 
give them more for the produce of the ground, 
than for tlie hands they may command to culti- 
vate it, and they will put an end to the Slave 
trade themselves. Without this, all the efforts 
of Europe wilt prove vain to make any impres- 
sion on Africa; and cutting ofi" all the Euro- 
pean Slave trade, were it even possible to do 
so, will scarcely dry up one tear of the streams 
that have tlowed for three thousand years, and 
yet flow, to swell the flood of African misery 
and African degradation. 

It was not Europe that created this trade, or ' 
caused these tears to flow. The trade and its 
miseries existed in all their virulence, and all 
their strength, when Europeans first visited the 
western shores of Africa, and many — two hun- 
dred years before the European Slave tradej 
commenced. " The abolition itself," says Go-J 
vemor Ludlam (who knew Africa well), inl 
his excellent Letter sent to, but suppressed 
for seven years by, Mr. Macaulay, " will not 
prevent the Africans from remaining a savage ■■ 
and uncivilized people. To abolish the Slavej 
trade is not to abolish the violent passion 
which now find vent in that particular quarter. ' 
Were it to cease, the misery of Africa would 
arise from other causes ; but it does not follovr 
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that Africa woulcl 1;^ less mis^able ; she might 
evQH be less miser?i^lej .aqd yet be savage and 
uncivilized. This will doubtless be acknow- 
ledged : and it ^i^ay be asked^ vty I repeat so ^ 
obvious a trutb? \ ai^swer^ because the wri- 
tings of the abolitionists leave a contrary im- 
pression. They speak of the darkness in which 
\yB have Kept Africa, an4 of the happiness 
which she may now look forward to, as if it 
were ^i unquestionable fact, that Africa wo](ild 
have beep civilized, had it not been for the 
Slave trade: nay, further, that civilization, 
Christianity, and happjiness, are now to be 
looked forward to, as the natural effects of abo- 
lition. They say not this in direct terms ; to do 
so would su0iciently expose the absurdity ; but 
it is an obvious, and sometimes an unavoidable 
cpnclusion, from what they do say. Those whp 
are more cautious, speak as if a friendly inter- 
course with the Africans must naturally take 
place after the abolition, and as if civilization 
would naturally follow from a friendly inter- 
course : how much nearer the truth to affirm, 
that a self-hiterested intercourse will take place; 
and that injuries, retaliationsy wars and con- 
quests, will be the natural effects of any inter- 
course. That civilization will follow conquests, 
I more readily allow *.'' 

* Letter, Ludlaiu to Macaulay, 14th April 1807. 
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It may be of importance^ and is not foreign to 
tlie subject, to place before the reader the pro- 
digious extent to which the Slave trade is still 
carried on, and the enormous and useless sacri* 
fices which Great Britain has made to put an 
end to it. 

^' ^ In the short space of 18 months'' says Sir 
Robert Mends, ^ there sailed frovi the four 
northernmost rivers in the Bight of Biafra, 
4Sil vessels, many of them carrying from 500 to 
1000 Slaves ; but by allowing the very moderate 
average of 260 to each vessel, it Will make 
106,000 Slaves." From Bonny river alone, 126 
vessels sailed in four months ; and from Game- 
roons, 177 ! '^ Vast as this is" says Sir Robert, 
^ it falls infinitely short of the reality, as many 
ships have sailed with full cargoes from other 
places to the Northward of the line, of which 
we have no account. Great numbers are also 
transported from the main to the island of St. 
Thomas, and Prince's, and thence to the Brazils. 
Equal in extent to all these shipments ^ are 
those made to the Southward of the Line, of 
which we have no correct knowledge, but where 
no interruption whatever is given to them*.'* 
Sir Robert proceeds to state, that so far from the 

♦ Sir Robert Mend's Despatcb^ June 26, 1822, pages 8 and 9, Parlia- 
mentary Paper, No. 556. 



Slave trade being diminished ^ ihe reveite" r* 
the factT^ It is carried on with ^ feartess- ite- . 
pudence by the subjects of France, Spain, 6!ti^ 
Portugal, and a lingering disposition to fk^iil^ 
this commerce exists amongst the TWJJIfiW^ ailolag 
the whole line of coast, with the 6:)cc^ptiori of 
Sierra Leone," The beneficial ei^tB ^ ^hich 
were predicted from this settlemehfr '^^f fre^ 
people, have totally failed. At OaltetiMJ ' only 
one hundred miles from the settlem^l, says Sit 
Charles Macarthy, ^fourteen vessels took iHi 
cargoes of Slaves, and sailed in four monthA 
The trade was there flourishing and carried on to 
a greater extent than it ever had been at 
any former period *.'' Every possible encour- 
agement is given to it by the native Princes; 
who ridicule the idea of attempting to put an 
end to itf. " Neither mountains, rivers, nor 

* Parliamentary Paper, No. 556, Session 1823^ page 11. 

f *' A PKEFERENCE is g^ven to those Skying ships in trade by the n»* 
tives. There can be no effectual prevention of the trade, unless a ship 
of war were anchored at each of the places, wmbh is impracticable'. 
The cargo of Slaves is collected ready on shore, and embarked as appears 
convenient. The Slave vessels will embark a cargo of Slaves in Twq hours. 
Information travels so rapidly from river to river by the creeks of this 
country, that tiie newsj** says Capt. Leeke, " of my havihg taken the 
vessels from Bonny, reached Cameroons a week before I , appeared off. 
When I strongly urged King Peppel to put an end to the Slave Trade, 
he replied that it was his chief support ; but if the King of England 
would send him annually a seventy-four gun ship laden with goods, he 
would give it up !'*— Parliamentary Vt-ipem^^Vt^i^HI^ -ISeision 1823, &c« 
Despatches, Sir George Collier and others. 
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will prove barriers to the Slave trade," 
says Sir James Lucas Yeo, " as the black 
Chiefs will bring Slaves from every part of Africa, 
aa long as there is a nation that will atTord them 
a Slave market*. 

Such is the state and such the prospects for 
the annihilation of the Slave trade. The ob- 
ject for which Sierra Leone was established, is 
equally unpromising, notwithstanding the gaudy 
colouring thrown over it, and permitted to be 
thrown over it by those whose hobby horse it has 
been. It has lately, by the influence of the A6^- 
can Institution, been made the capital of all our 
African Settlements on the west coast north of 
the line, and the seat of the government ; a choice 
from its geographical position, as wise as if Bar- 
badoes were selected as the seat of government 
for Jamaica and Cuba. " Another great objection 
to Sierra Leone," says Sir James Lucas Yeo, 
" arises from its being at such a distance directly 
to the windward of where the Slave vessels are 
captured, which is generally the Bight of Benin 
and Biafra. The vessels are always crowded 
and sickly, and tlie mortality in making the pas- 
sage exceeds one tenth. Add to this, the cli- 
mate is detestable, the rains commencing in the 

■ PariiiiiiicuWry I'ftperMiboul SUve trade, July ITtb IBl/, i>*gc 3, 
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end of Aprils and continuing till the middle 
October ; it proves the grave of most Europeans 
who go there, and even those who escape the grave, 
linger out a painful and miserable existence. * 

On this wretched ill-chosen spot (of which I 
shall have occasion to speak more fully in the 
sequel), and, in order raise it into notice and 
importance, this nation, and individuals have, 
in one way or the other, expended nearly Five 
millions sterling f! Yet, notwithstanding all 

* PariiamenUiy Papers about SUre Trade, July 17th 1817, page 2. 

t From Parliamentary Papers, No. 539, x>f Session 1821, and No. 177, 
of Sesnon 1822, it appears that the following sums hare been pud by this 
Country, viz. 

Portuguese claims for captures 

Spain, by treaty 1817 

Portugal, by treaty in 1815 
Do. loan remitted, balance 1815 

William Cotton, prize agent. Sierra Leone 

Bounties paid sundries by treasury 
Do. by Navy pay-office, till March 1822 

Bounties for captures above-mentioned 

Interest for sums advanced, cost 

Total £2,458,660 11 lU 
To tiiis must be added about £W(tfiQB-moTe granted to pay Portugal — ^a' 
long list of unsettied Spanish claims — from ;^6000 to j^OO per annum 
for several years for Conmi^ioners in various parts to settle Slave cap- 
tures, the expense of j^lO for each captured negro for clothing, food, &c. 
&c. the support of ten or twel^ ships of war on that part of tiie A£ncan 
station^^bout ;f60,000 per annum for several years, the expense of the 
Sierra Leone establishment — the loss of the original capital £240,000, and 
the advance of £100,000 additional by the Company, with all these Hems, 
ve have part of what Sierra Leone and tiie abolition have direcUy cost 
this country 
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this^ the place continues in a most wretched 
state as to trade, commerce, and improve- 
ment. ^ After all the sums of money'' says 
Sir James Lucas Yeo, ^ expended in its improve- 
ment, it is still in a most deplorable state. 
Great abuses and mismanagement are said to 
have existed, and certainly to judge from its 
present wretched state^ the reports appear to 
have been too well founded." Sir George Collier, 
in 1821, mentioni^ one fact to show its advance- 
ment, when he states that the streets of Freetown, 
the capital, were covered with grass, and the indigo 
plant growing as if in a field *. From first to 
last from 35,000 to 40,000 captured negroes 
must have been carried there, and liberated and 
settled. By the Eleventh Report of the African 
Institution, page 33, we are informed that the 
population in 1816 was only 10,000, I say only 
10,000 persons, because Sir James Lucas Yeo, 
of the same date, states that more than 20,000 
captured negroes had been sent to Sierra Leone, 
of which more than 2000 had perished in the 
voyage up from Leeward. A still greater number 
must have been carried there since 1816. The 
captures since that period have been very 
numerous. In the course of eighteen months, 
ending March 1823, the squadron under the 

♦ Parliamentary Paper, No. 223, Session 1822, page 15. 
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command of Sir Robert Mends carried into 
and liberated in Sierra Leone 4392 negroes *. 
Yet^ notwithstanding this remarkable influx of 
population^ and the great increase which must 
necessarily be among them where they are free, 
and enjoy the full blessing of the ^marriage tif?^ 
the population of that celebrated colony, ac- 
cording to Mr. Clarkson, is now reduced to 
only 14,000 f . What has become of all the rest, 
exclusive of the Nova Scotian blacks, and the 
disbanded soldiers of the West India regiments ? 
They would not surely leave that paradise. The 
cruelty of West India task-masters, and ^^ a de- 
grading y promiscuous intercourse/' CHxmot have 
lessened their numbers and prevented their in- 
crease. What then has become of them? It 
would be desirable so see returns — honest and 
fair returns of the population of that ^ Grave to 
JEuropeanSy^ and as it would appear to negroes 
also %. 

* ParliamenUiy Paper, No. 556, Senioii 1823. 
t Clarkflon'B " thouohts/' page 17. 
X '* There is no doubt/' says the Chief Justice of Sierra Leone, 11th 
Report, page 34, '* rery nmch to deplore on the score of reUgion, on the 
SCORE OF MORALS, OD the score of manners, or of the social tact, as de- 
rived from both religion and morals ; on the score of depraved but inve- 
ttnitehabi^, and of lingering barbarism and tardy improvement, 
in Sierra l^ne." These things may in some measure account for the 
decrease. 



CHAPTER IV. 

Statements of the Anti-colonists that Sugar is cuitiyi\led 
in India by free men instead of Slaves. — Not correct. 
— Slaves in India — the cultivators of the soiL — Fe- 
males sold as slaves for the purpose of prostitution. 
ITiis practice common in the East, — Miserabh situa- 
tion of the free farmers in India. — Wretched state 
of their Slaves. — The numbers of the latter very 
great. — Hard labour — bad food — herd with cattte. 
— Inflammatory and deceitful statements of tlie J^- 
viewer, Mr. Clarkson and Mr. Cropper, on these 
points, as directed against our West India Colonies, 
examined and refuted. 

The next point which merits our serious con- 
sideration, is the bold and imprudent assertion, 
that the labour in India is performed entirely 
by free men ; that there are no Slaves in India, 
and therefore that the produce of that part of 
our Empire should have a decided preference 
over, and meet with every encouragement before, 
our West India Colonies. ^ Mr. Cropper^s 
views on these subjects" says the Reviewer, 
" are eqtmlly enlightened and profound*.'^ 
Well, let us attend to them for a moment. ^ It 

* Edinburgh Review, No. 75, page 224. 
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has been asserted^ that encouraging Sugar in the 
East Indies is only employing Slaves in the East 
Indies instead of Slaves in the West. Now, to 
this I give'' says Mr. Cropper ^ an unqualified ne- 
gative. No Slavery does exist in B.engal, or the 
Northern Provinces where Sugar is cultivated *." 
Siich are the enlightened and profound views of 
Mr. Cropper. Let us put them to the test by 
^perior and better authority. ^^ Slavery" says 
the Reviewer, on the authority of that unim- 
peachable authority. Sir Henry Colebrooke, 
^ is not unknown in Bengal. Throughout some 
districts the labours of husbandry are executed 
chiefly by bond servants. In certain districts 
the ploughmen are mostly Slaves of the peasants 
(Slaves of the peasants !), for whom they labour, 
and in some places the Is^ndholders have a claim 
to the servitude of thousands among the inhabi- 
tants of their estates f." 

So much for Mr. Cropper's ^ profound^ know- 
ledge. The fact so long, so loudly, and so perti- 
naciously denied, but here admitted; namely, that 
there are Slaves in India — ^in Bengal, the greatest 
Sugar district ; shortens my labour greatly in 
being obliged to wade through authorities to 
establish the fact. But says the Reviewer, 

* Protection West India Sugar, page 48. 
t Edinburgh Review, No. 75, page 224. 



these " Bondmen^ (softening the expressiou in 
compliment to East India power and favour) 
Slaves, are not treated with that cruelty and in- 
humanity, that tlie Slaves in our West India pos- 
sessions are, nor are there " any Foreign Slaves 
imported" into India. Of this T am not so cer- 
tain, and cannot altogether take the word of the 
Reviewer. But as he states the case, it makes 
greatly against the Slavery established in India, 
compared to that established in the West Indies. 
Granting that no Foreign Slaves are imported 
into India, (that is Africans) it is abundantly 
plain, that the population of India make Slaves 
of one another — brother of brother — the father 
of the children — fellow subject of fellow subject, 
a species of Slavery, by tar the most degrading,. „ 
pernicious, and the worst that ever scourgi 
mankind ; in fact, scarcely ever known amon 
the barbarous nations which inliabited Euro] 
and the parts of Asia contiguous thereto, 
kind of Slavery was, amongst the Jews, corf--* 
sidered the greatest crime, and while making 
Slaves of foreigners by purchase was permitted, 
the direct Anathema of the Almighty was ^m| 
rected against it ; and the frequent violations < 
this law, formed one of the most serious accuM 
tions brought against his chosen people, 
practice of it amongst them, as it has doll! 
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amongst every other nation^ brought with it fo- 
reign domination, and whenever the population of 
India shall burst the fetters of that ignorance and 
superstition which now degrades them^ and shall 
give up the barbarous practice of enslaving their 
own offspring instead of buying foreigners, they 
will from that moment cease to be , I will not 
say ^ Bondmen, " but servants to the distant 
potentates of Europe. 

But when the Reviewer states that there are 
^ no Foreign Slaves" imported into India, he is 
evidently mistaken. There are millions of Ma- 
hommedans in India ; and the practice of im- 
porting beautiful young female Slaves to sell them 
for concubines, has always prevailed wherever 
that faith extended. It did prevail in India 
during many ages, and still, I believe, the practice 
is continued. It is to this trade, I presume, that 
Mr. Dixon alluded, at the meeting of the East 
India Directors *, when in answer to some of those 
loquacious members, who were asserting that 
there were no Slave labourers in India, he said, 
he did not think, that importing Slaves to till the 
ground, was worse than selling females for the 
^^ purpose of prostitution/^ Assuming the fact 
that the practice which did prevail in India, still 

* jSpeecby India House, 25th July 1822. Mr. Tnint then admitted 
that '^ girk wer^ so^ for the purpose of prostitution." 
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prevails there amongst that part of the population, 
namely, that of importing young, wrvtr female 
Slaves for the purpose of prostitution from 
Cashmere, Cashgar, the '^ Banks of the Oxus, 
and the shores of th^ Caspian Sea, the annex- 
ed sketch of that trade, as practised amongst 
Mahommedans elsewhere, may give the reader 
(as Mahommedan customs do not vary) some 
idea of a system of Slavery and of a Slave trade 
which certainly does not prevail in the West 
Indies, and of which they have never been ac- 
cused, but which may* be witnessed, under the 
British authority in India*. 

* Irby's and Mangle's Travels in Nubia, Syria, &c. " At Hamar we 
witnessed a melancholy scene. There arrived one evening four shaliby 
looking, illndressed Turks, attired somewhat like soldiers, and an elderly 
knave better clad, though no better looking than the others. These 
people brought with them eleven Georgian girls, the remnant of between 
forty and fifty, as we were informed, whom they had stolen or kid- 
napped from their parents on the confines of Georgia ; they were brotight 
to be sold as Slaves or mistresses to such wtalthy Turks as could afford 
to bid high sums for such unfortunate victims. Those poor g^ls were 
lodged in the cells contiguous to ours; they were mostly between fifteen 
and twenty years of age ; two were younger, being about twelve. They 
were all exceedingly pretty, with black sparkling eyes, rosy cheeks, long 
black hair, and very fair complexions, giving a very strong contradic- 
tion to the account which Volney writes of the Georgian and Circassian wo- 
men, where he says that their fame for beauty arises more from the fancy of 
travellers, heightened by the difficulty they have always found to get a sight 
of them, than from any real merit they possess in this respect ! The prices 
which were demanded and offered for these girls is the best proof of the 
ejitimation in which they are held by the Turks, especially when it is 
known that these people are allowed a plurality of wives. We were 
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The number of Slaves in India is very fi^eat. 
Abb^ du Bois^ a very accurate and intelligent 
writer^ and well acquainted with India^ tells us 
that all the Pariahs, comprehending one fifth 
of the whole population, 22 millions, are ^ bom 
Slaves!^ With regard to their boasted treat- 
ment, and superiority over West India Slaves 
the mere fact admitted and stated by the Re- 

INrcfent at the bidding for one girl by a rich Turk, when fourteen purses, 
each purse being 500 piastres (;^18), were demandjed; and although he 
offiBied ten, they would not abate one para ; the podr girl, who was about 
fifteen, standing up all the while, and hearing the disputes about her 
purchase. They were all taken out four different times, and conducted 
through the town to the rich Turkish houses, to be viewed and bid for 
the same as any other merchandise ; and on two occasions considerable 
parties of the principal inhabitants came to our khan, and examined and 
bid for the unhappy Creatures at the door of their cells ; - they being 
obliged to stand up in a row, while their sereral merits were discussed 
by the several bidders. We saw several candidates for purchasing, of 
upwards of fifty years of age, while the friendless object of fai» choice 
was only fifteen. The diet of theise poor unfortunates, considering their 
sex, was of a character with the rest of their treatmenti consisting only 
of a loaf of bread and a small piece of cheese twict a da^; and although 
we were buying oranges at only two paras (a hal^nny) <9ach, we never 
saw one amongst them all. Whenever the owi^ers went abroad, they 
locked their charge up in the cells, and carried away t^ key. Being 
returned Arom one of their tours tlux)ugh the town, we he^rd some bitter 
lamenting in the cell next to ours, and found that it procffded from one 
of the young girls being about to be sold, and consequently separated 
from her sister and companions. The mode of conducting these girla 
from to;vn to town is on horseback ; in thb manner ||iey had been 
brought from Geoigia, being exposed for sale at all the ^flncipal towns 
as they came along. They were now destined for Damaiipus, Where it 
was thought a good mart would be found for them ; they |4|t out on their 
jnelancholy journey two days before we did." 

H 
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vieWt that they are ^ Slaves to the peasants^ of 
India^ would convince any person bat the most 
6bstinately prejudiced^ that their condition muft 
be very different, and very wretched indeed. In 
order to ascertain this more distinctly and cor- 
rectly it may be proper to consider, particularly, 
the situation of the superior part of the agricul- 
tural population of India. A reference to Dow^s 
history of Hindostan, will enable us to ascertain 
that correctly, and prepare the way for esti- 
mating more justly, the happy state of the Slave 
population of India. The annexed extract firom 
the work mentioned, will explain the former^ and 
after perusing the same, it is not possible that 
the most inveterate foe of the West India Co- 
lonies, can longer refrain from acknowledging^ 
that the condition of the Slaves in our West 
India Colonies is not only much superior to the 
condition of the Slaves in Hindostan, but even 
to the highest class of farmers in it. But it may 
be said, that matters are greatly improved in India 
since the period to which Dow alludes. It is pro- 
bable in several points that they are so, but the 
writers of subsequent periods, and the report 
already referred to, shew us that the improvement 
is little indeed, and that poverty, ignorance, and 
wretchedness, still overspread India, nor can 
it be otherwise, in a country where the free la- 
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bouter earns^ and can obtain, only 2d. per day 
for his labour*. In Ireland^ the Parliamentary 
Report of last Session tells us, that the wages to 
fhe labourers in several districts, were only 4d. 
per day, and that pittance not always to be 
obtained. The misery and distress amongst a 
numerous population, were in consequence 
alarmingly great. What then must the distress 
be in India, where the hire of the labourer is only 
one half— TWO pence per day ? 
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Hie Nabobs of Bengal began the fuinous policy of fanning oat the 
lands annnaUjr, leaving the wretched tenants to the oppression and ty- 
ranny of temporary Zemindars. At the commencement of every year, 
tS^te b' a general Congress of all the great farmers, at the capital of 
Bengal ; which meeting, in the language of the country, is called Pumea, 
The object of the Congress is to settle the accounts of the former year, 
•ad to give the lands for another year to the highest bidder. 

''Pretences were never wanting to. intimidate them on account of their 
past conduct; and where no competitors offer theniselves, some are created 
1^ the minister, to raise anxiety and terror. Presents are an infallible 
remedy, to quash all inquiries into former oppressions, and a bribe secures 
to them the power of exercising, for another year, their tyrannies over 
th^ unhappy tenants. 

*\ When th6y seem rich, the impost is raised ; and the bribe must in 
proportion be greater. The love of money is often more powerful, than 
the fear of bodily pain. When they have long groaned under the 
LASH, some banker, or money-broker appears, who, for the exorbitant 
interest of 10 per cent., per month, discharges the debt. The farmer by 
such means as these, often deceives the minister and the resident, and 
obtidns his lands for another year, because no one else will offer a sum, 
which the possessor finds so much difficulty to pay. A friend in the 
secret, gives security for the rents ; and a present thrown into the hands 
of the minister suspends, for a time, the discipline of the whip. 

* Official Report, 1st. Appendix, p. 80. In 

h2 
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^ In the jrear 1767, the autiior of ihc inquiry, wiio resided at that time 
in Bengal, liad the cnriomty to calculate the expense of the Bctndbrbost^ 
of yearly settlement. He formed his estimate from tke accounts 
of variotis Zemiiid4rs; and he avers, without exaggeration, that tiie 
expense amounted to 27i per cent,' of the rents of their lands; wfcdcb 
may amount to a million sterling. These trivial perquisites were shared 
between Mahommed Riza, his friends, and the bankers of Moor^edabifd. 
The pUce of the Company's resident at the Dmrbar, or the court of the Ksp 
bob, was HONESTLY worth one hundred and fifty thousand pounds a year. 

*' When the sources of government are corrupted, they poison the wfiote 
stream.' 'fivery petty df&cerm the state, every- clerk of the reveiifaei'-*iiS- 
somed the ^rrant in his own departmeijt. Justice wiiis totallgr suspeftdeid'^ 
and the fear of being plundered by a superior, was the^ only check that 
remained against the commission of the m^st' atrocio^ eriUkesi ^ fiv^ 
instance of abstaining from the most cruel oppressions, proceeded from 
Itidolence, — every act of t3nnnny from the love of money. The distemper 
oif avarice, in the extreme, seemed to infect all, whom the wratc^ op^'06o 
a^nst a devoted people, had placed in power. " * ^ 

*' Tlie consequences of this mode of letting the lands in Bengal, ^nm 
such as with little foresight, might have been expected. Nothing ui Hie 
conquered provinces was premeditated but rapine. Every thing bafpl^- 
der was left to chance and necessity, which imposed their own laws. TKe 
farmers, having no certainty of holding their lands beyond the year, nuide 
no improvements. Impressed with the uncertainty of their situktioii^ ttfy 
raised their rents to the last farthing upon the wretched tenants, who, un- 
willing to forsake their ancieiit' liabitations and liousehold gdii, sub- 
mitted to impositions whicti they could not pay. They lookeSl iip^to 
heaven in their distress; but no redress remained for the wretched. 

" Year after year brought new tyrants, or confirmed {he ofd,'in the 
practice of their former oppressions. The tenants, being at length riiimed. 
the farmers were unable to make their contracts with government. l%eir 
cruelty to their inferiors recoiled at length upon themselves. ISiAnV of 
. them were bound to stakes and whipped ; but their poverty ceased to be 
feigned. Their complaints were heard in every square in MoorshedafiSd ; 
and NOT A FEW OF THEM EXPiKED UNDER THE LASH. Many of the infe- 
rior tenants, reduced to despair, fled the country, hoping to derive m>m 
other despotisms, that lenity, which our indolence, to speak the best 'of 
ourselves, denied. 

*' In proportion as an unfortunate people became less able to bear the 
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^|^)M»(b4 fM^&^$> tbe iftq^.pf coljfpapf it, bcc^c more pppresvbre 
te'i^o ^(#re battf^iooil yf^ff^M^^ .to our military e^ablishment*, to en- 
{pIQe tfaif coU^.^9^^. 7^97 carried terror and m^n t|iroagii t|ie coontry^ 
bat poverty was more preralent than obstinacy every where. 

a..i" T^i^ ?^W<^»..9f PW^R*! fennerfij .«?opy tl^e officers of jgpvem- 
m§nti^ ^anny. ^ITie Bppjf^ot wrc^hed tenants, are forced to ^ve th^ 
^D^]|r ^^Jtiiito^sly tptjo^ tranail^ory lor4 of a year, wheneviBr he chopfi^ 
U)^^)i^j|p^ t^^u; ^j^^in hij^ fidbis, when their own farms lie waste for want 
^'fx7^7f^Ik^ Tl^m^is {^(|t ap artiol^. of consumption vpiix which ^e 
e^p^ .TE|if ^^ are pot obli^d to supply the general farmer. The ^uan^ty 
^fjjtMgh^ is frequently mor^ tJb^ his consumption demands; and in these 
paa^s, they are forced, under the inspection of his servants, to carry 
711EIR own provisions to market, and to dispose of these for the use of 
tiM^ Hord^ They ev^n frequently nuse or fall the exchange upon the 
/J^[|^, against the )vretqlbed husbandman; and without even the stren^ 
f4 custom,, they exact frpm the lower sort fees upon births, marriage, 
«lid contracts. There is scarce an occurrence upon which they have not 
^V^Ht^Afiiitnury imposts. 

•.j.f',Sonpe.of the. lai^ls^lp Bengal go under the designation of CoitMiif, having 
HP native tenants ; being cultivated by vagrant husbandmen, who wander 
/^Tom place to place in quest of labour. A farmer takes frequently iRi^ 
tracts of these lands upon contract. He obliges himself to be answerable 
to government for the produce ; but he keeps the accounts himself. The 
vagrant husbandmen whom he employs having neither employment in 
^0pci4ture nor stock, are, from time to time, supplied with small sum^ 
by the farmer, and whien the harvest is gathered in, he appropriates .to 
nimself two-thirds of the crop ; after paying himself from the' i^mainder 
for the interest of the sums advanced to the vagrants. The accounts de- 
^Uvered in to ^fovernment contain every thing but the truth; and this 
mode, from our indolence, becoming most profitable to the Zemindar, 
he wishes to depopulate the country, in some measure, for his own gain. 
'' Men of speculation may suppose, that the security of property to the 
xiatives might infuse a spirit of freedom, dangerous to our power, in our 
Indian subjects. Nature herself seems to have denied liberty to the in- 
habitants of the torrid zone. To make the natives of the fertile soil of 
JBengal free, is beyond the power of political arrangement. I^The indo- 
lence which attends the climate, prevents men from the constent activity 
and exertion, which Is necessary to keep the nice balance uf freedom. 
Their religion, their institutions, their manners, the very dispositions of 
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their miiidSy form them for passive obedience. To give them property 
would only bind them with stronger ties to our interest ; and make Aon 
more our subjects ; or, if the British nation prefers the nam e m off s OUB 

SLAVES. 

*' The unlimited power which Mahommbdanism gives to every nym 
in his own family, habituates mankind to Slavery. Every child Is tang^ 
from his infancy, to look upon his father, as the absolute disposer >of Bib 
and death. The number of wives and concubines which the more wtuiUkf 
and powerful entertain, b a cause of animosity and quarrel, which notliiiig 
but a severe and unaccountable power in the master of a family can re- 
press. This private species of despotism is in miniature ; the connterptft 
of what prevails in the state ; and it has the same effect in redncing all 
thepasrions under the dominion of fear. Jealousy itself, that most violent 
fieeling of the soul, is curbed within the walls of the Harem, The womsa 
may pine in secret, but they must clothe their features with cheerftiliiess 
when -their lord appears. Contumacy is productive of immediate ponisli- 
ment. They are degraded, divorced, chastised, and bvek sobie- 
TIMES PUT to death, according to the degree of their crime or obstiaafly, 
or wrath of the offended husband. No inquiry is made concerning their 
fate. Their friends may murmur, but the laws provide no RBDRBsa, iat 
no appeal to public justice issues forth from the Harem" (Dem^ VmL 
iiL j9. 92, 9fc^ 

Surrounded with misery and poverty them- 
selves, it is impossible that the masters^ were 
they even inclined, can administer to the com-' 
fort of their Slaves. Accordingly, direct official 
and unimpeachable testimony assures us, that 
their condition in India is the most miserable 
and wretched that can possibly be conceived. 

We have it wrung from an East India pro- 
prietor himself, (Mr. Trant,) that in India^ 
^ girls are sold for the purpose of prostitu- 
tion ♦.^ This worst species of Slavery is very 

* Trant's Speech, India House, July 25th, 1822. 
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common in maiiy countries in the East. In^ 
Mingrelia so debased and degraded are its in- 
habitants^ that the parents sell their daughters 
to be scattered over the East for that purpose , 
^yid account a large family of daughters the 
greatest gain they can possess. Will the ene- 
mies of the Colonies tell us there is any Slavery, or 
a Slave trade in the West Indies equal to this ? 
Not only are Slave labourers very numerous in 
India, but their treatment is harsh in the ex- 
treme ♦. They are banished from the abodes of 

. * In-order to give the reader a correct view of the state of Slavery in 
lodia, I ahall condense, into as short a compass as possible, the particulars 
rtgarding it from various authors, amongst whom Dr. Buchanan's autho- 
rity is the most valuable, as he was officially employed by the Marquis 
Wellesley to inquire into the state of the different Provinces of Hindostao. 

Existence of Slavery in India. 
" Thrir farms are chiefly cultivated in the Lower Carnatic, by 
Slaves of the inferior castes, called Sudra andPanchum Bundum. (Bueh. 
vol. 1, p. 19.) In districts of Malabar, *' By far the greater part of the 
labour in the* field is performed by Slaves, or charmnr. These are the 
absolute property of their devarus or Lords, and may be employed in any 
work that their masters please. They are not attached to the soil, but 
transferred in any manner their masters think fit; only a husband and 
wife cannot be sold separately, but children may be separated from their 
parents, and brothers from their sisters. These two tenures are utterly 
abominable ; for the person who exacts the labour and furnishes the sub> 
mstence of the Slaves, is directly interested to increase the former and 
diminish the latter, as much as possible. In fact, the Slaves are very 
severely treated; and their diminutive stature and squalid appearance 
show evidently a want of adequate nourishment There can be no com- 
parison between their condition, and that of the Slaves in the West In- 
dia Colonies ; except that in Malabar there are a sufficient number of 
females, who are allowed to marry any person of the same caste with 
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their masters — ^ kept with the labouring cattle^ 
in a house built at some distance from the abode 
of freemen,'' — ^they are not allowed to enter the 

themselves, and whose labour is ^Iway exacted by their husband's master ; 
die master of the girl having no authority over her, so long as she Uycb 
with another man's Slave." Buchanan, Vol. li. p. 370—^72. '' In Ou- 
RUMBARA Nada, almost all the farmers (cudiansj have Slaves ; there are 
a VERY FEW only that are reduced to the necessity of labouring with their 
own hands. In Tulava, the cultivation is chiefly carried on by atUmher^ 
or hired servants ; but there are also ^omemaladaUf bought men or S^ves. 
Having assembled ^omc of the corar or coriavar, who, under their chief 
Hubasheea, are said to have once been masters of Tulava, I found tifant 
they are now all Slaves, and have lost every tradition of their fbtmer 
power. In the Northern parts of Tulava, are two castes, called Boca- 
daruand Baladaru, both of whom are Slaves. When their masted biu no 
occasion for their work, they get no wages. The mastet is botind, bow^ 
ever^ to prevent the aged or infirm from perishing of want. In Haicsa 
in the farms of the Brahmins, most of the labour is performed by Slaves. 
In iSoonda, farmers, who are not Brahmins, unless their farms be large, 
work the whole with their own families ; but such men must hire servants 
or keep Slaves. Men Slaves receive yearly, an allowance of rice, clothes, 
and money, equal to £2 ..8.. 7^., women, Ss, Id. In Bidderavu, there 
are very few hired servants but a good many Slaves, by whom, on the 
farms of the Brahmins, all the ploughing is performed." {Buchanan, 
vol. ii. p. 495 ; vol. iii. p. 35, 100, 106, 148, 243, & 280.) Abbb do 
Bois states " in truth the Pariahs of India are not to be coiisidered in 
any other light than as the Born Slaves of the other tribes." 

Numbers. 
Abbe du Bois ss^ys " that the Pariahs compose one-fifth of the po- 
pulation, from 20 to 22 millions. In one district of Malabar, out of a 
population of 95,499, there are 16,574 Slaves. In Kherakum-Buram 
Khadakum-Buram, and Poraway there arc 4,765. In Canamobs and 
Cherical there are 4600 slaves.'* fBuchanan, vol. ii. p. 3, 485, 56.) 

Price and Treatment. 
AtMANUPURUM, a Slave when thirty years old costs above 100 fianams, 
or £2.. 14 .,7,witha wife he costs double ; childrensell at, from 15to 40 fa- 
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street where the Brahmins live — it woold he 
pollution to touch them even with the end of a 
long pole. They are the absolute property of 

n^DS, or from Ss,2id, to 2ls, lOd, In Curumbara Nada, male Slares leU 
at from twenty to sixty old vir-saya fanams, or from Os, 6ld, to 2Ss. StL^ 
WOMEN sell at only one half of this low price. A male Slare lets at four 
fanams a year, and a woman at half as much ; the persons who hare thediy 
providing for their maintenance." {Buchanan, vol. ii. p. 406, 407, 495.) 

A working Slave, gets daily three tenths of a poray of rough ric^, inr 
about 36i bushels a year. He also gets annually one fanam for oil, and 1| 
fanam for cloth, which is just sufficient to wrap round his waist. If he be 
active he gets cloth worth two fanams; and at harvest time from five to six 
porays of rough rice. Old people and children get from one to two-thirdt 
of the above allowance, according to the work they can perform. In 
North Malabar, the yearly allowance fixed for a Slave is, of rough rice, 
to able-bodied men, 1483 cubical inches ; to able bodied women 103| ; to old 
persons and children 74f. The average will be 18 4-10th8, bushels of 
which ONE HALF is husks. In Soonda, men Slaves receive yearly, an al- 
lowance of rice, clothes, and money, equal to ^2..8..7i, the women^ 
Ss, Id. (Buchanan, vol. ii. p. 406, 407, 491, & 243.) The subsbtence of 
the free labourers is even more scanty and miserable. " Attracted by 
THE STENCH OF A ROTTEN CARCASE," says the Adbe du Bois, '' they fly 
in crowds to dispute the infectious carrion with the dogs, the ravens, 
and otber beasts of prey. Thev share the mass of corruption and 
.RETIRE TO THEIR DENS TO DEVOUR IT, WITHOUT ricc, Seasoning, or any 
other accompaniment. Little do they care of what the animal may have 
died, for they make no scruple to poison secretly their neighbour's oxen 
and cows, to provide a savage repast for their ravenous appetites. To this 
horrible food may be attributed many of the contagious diseases which 
prevail constantly in their habitations." 

We have noticed the food and labour of Indian Slaves. XjsX us for 
a moment consider the manner in which their masters, — *^ the peasants 
of Bengal," treat them, and the light in which they view them. '* When 
a man's stock of cows is large," says Buchanan, '' they are kept with the 
labouring cattle, ir house built at some distance from the abode of 
freemen, in a place where the Slaves are permitted to dwell, when the 
crop is NOT on the ground; for these poor creatures are considered as 
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their dbvaru or lord^ they are uot attached to 
the soil, but transferred in any manner their 

TOO IMPURE, to be permitted to approach the house of their Devaru, or 
lord." (Buchanan, Tol. iii. p. 380.) 

Pentnt in his view of Hindostan, informs us that at the death of ft per- 
son of rank. " If he happens to be an Upper Hill person of comnum 
rank, thb head of one of his Slaves is cut off and burnt with him. If the 
Upper Hill person is of high rank, a large body of his Slaves rush fhm 
the hills, seize a Hindoo, and cut off his head ; and bum it inth tbar 
chieftain.*' (Tenant, vol. ii. p. 369.) 

Blills in his History of Hindostan, tells us that *' the business of the 
Sudras, is servile labour, and their degradation is inhuman. Not only is dia 
MOST ABJECT and grovelling submission imposed upon them as a religious 
DUTY, but they are driven from their just and equal share in the social 
institution. Even their persons and labour is not free : a man of tlie 
servile caste, whether bought, or unbought, a Brahmin may compell to 
perform servile duty ; he may seize without hesitation, the goods of his 
Sudra Slave, for as that Slave can have no property ; his master may 
take his goods, nor let him give spiritual instruction to such a man. 
He who instructs a servile man in the mode of expiating sin, sinks wrm 
that very man into the hell, named Asamvrita** fMitls*s British 
India, vol. i. p. 167, 168, 169, &c.) 

" The Pariahs** says Abbe du Bois," are exceedingly addicted to in- 
temperance : the liquor which they most enjoy is the juice of the palm. 
Their intemperance not only leads to frequent quarrels among them, 
but leads to the cruel treatment of their wives. In that condition they 
often fall upon their. Slaves, even when in a state of pregnancy," and to 
this barbarous treatment, may be attributed the greater liability of the 
Pariah women to abortion, than takes place among the Castes, 

*' if a Soudah read the Bedes to either of the other three Castes, or listen 
to them, heated oil, wax, and melted tin, shall be poured into his ears, 
and the orifice stopped up. If any person steal a man of inferior caste, 
he shall be fined one thouseiBd puns of cowries (about 32s.), If a maa 
in time of wbt, steal a horse, or an elephant, the magistrate shall deprive 
him of life. If he steal either of. these animals, in time of peace, the ma- 
gistrate shall cut off from him one hand and one foot *.** 

* Speech, Mr. Robertson, House of Commons, May 22,. 1823. 
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master thinks fit. The value of a male slave i^ 
£2.. 14.. 7, women from 9^. 6d. to 28«., chil- 
dren from 8*. 2^. to 21^. lOd. each. The value 
of their annual allowance of food is, to male 
Slaves, ^..8.. 7^ — females, 8s. Id. In fact 
the Slaves are very severely treated; and their 
diminutive stature and squalid appearance, shew 
evidently a want of nourishment There can be 
no comparison between their condition and 
that of the Slaves in the West India Colonies. 
The degradation of the Sudras or servile cast, 
is inhuman — B.Sudra can have no property, and 
he who instructs a servile man in the mode of 
expiating sin, sinks with that very man into the 
hell named Asamvrita. ^The hired labourers 
are scarcely in a better state, and are subjected 
to the lash at the pleasure of the master, while 
they labour almost night and day for 2d. for the 
twenty-four hours.'' In Canamore and Cheri- 
CAL, the Panicars (or hired men) are frequently 
flogged ; and as their masters are not bound to 
provide for them in old age, or during famine, 
they seem to be in a worse condition than the 
Slaves. They work from morning till noon, 
when they are allowed an hour for breakfast ; 
then they work until evening, and all night they 
watch the crop." There is nothing in the West 
Indies to be compared to thi^ ; and after a per- 
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usal of these undeniable facfs^ where it is ask- 
ed is the foundaitioB for that daring assertioii 
made by Mr. Crdpper and others^ "^ that th^ 
0(>ening of the East India trade^ (that is equa*- 
Kzing'tiie duties on Sugar^) is the tt-ial^f a greiifc 
eitperiment> that of a free competition -of tbe 
products of the East by free men/ itnd- those ^ 
tJie-West by Slaves;" or where the room for 
titat calumnious fabrication and criminal diarge 
made by Mr. Clarkson in these tfrt)rdfl ; ^ The 
East liidian market is open to us^ 8^d we pi)&- 
ier Sugar that is not stained wriia blood ♦;^ and 
whei'e it is asked is the room for -that presuto^- 
tuous and false i^atement put forward^ 'ttmi 
ihere are no Sliaves in India — ^when it is notori- 
ous to the world, as Mr. Mills justly observes, 
that ^ the lower classes in India are slaves' to 
SLAVES \^ The bare ipsi dixit of Mr. €l a3k* 
son and his coadjutor s, the wanton murderecrs 
of truth, cannot invalidate notorious facts, nor 
blot out from the pages of history, the records 
of ages. The history of India, and the state of 
the population of India for the last two centu- 
ries at least, can be read and can be known with- 
out having recourse to fable and misrepresenta- 
tion ; and if the system by which Great Britain 
has so long been, and yet is, supplied tlrith Su- 

• Clarksqn's ** ThoughtSy" page 56. 
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gar ^ stains it With bloody" then it is evident that 
for every such spot or stain that is fitted on West 
India Sugar^ there must be tek^ and these teti^ 
£)Id deeper stains on the Sugar^ Rice^ and Indigo^ 
produced in the East Indies^ whether produced 
by the labour of freemen or Slaves. Such ap- 
peals to passion^ shew a complete want of argu«- 
ltaient> and recoil upon the heads of those who 
tnake them. To tiie reflecting mind they are^ 
^empty sounds which convey no more truth w 
-iHefaning than the ridiculous threat held out by 
Mr. Clarkson in the name of the people of Great 
^Britain^ against the West India Colonies^ that 
4C:liey refuse to do what Mr. Clarkson require^ 
the people of Great Britain and himself-*-^ wb 
iWHuL NOT BUY suoAR AT ALL */^ Of this there ^is 
no danger. Only let Mr. Cropper or Mr.. VK. 
^fimi& import it, and it will be generally ire- 
'^mnfiended, readily bought, and eagerly sm$i- 
-Ibwed without much inquiry or compunctioia, 
where or how* produced-^^ we'' « asking m 
> questions for conscience sake.'' v^ . 

It is considered unnecessary to addsoce fi»- 
4&er authorities upon these heads^ It hasv I cdn- 
"Ceire been satisfactorily shewn, that th^re ^are 
-Slaves in India; that the system of Slavery 
- Ihere established is the most grovelling that4)a^ 
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possibly be^ and such as is directly contrary to 
laws enacted under the immediate sanction tff 
Heaven; and further it has been shewn, that the 
freemen in India are in a much more degraded, 
andhelpless^ and miserable condition in point 
of food, clothing, lodging, knowledge, labour, 
and religious instruction, than any Slave in the 
West India Colonies. It has also been shewn, 
that India does not produce Sugar to supply 
even the markets of the East, nay of her own, 
instead of supplying also the market of tbis 
country and of civilized Europe. It has been 
shewn that in price it is greatly superior, and 
in quality it is greatly inferior to the SAgeur 
produced in every Foreign Colony; and the veiy 
fact that this is the case, is a conclusive proof 
that, the population of India are greatly behind 
the population of other countries in civilization 
and knowledge ; otherwise, with the same cli- 
mate, and, as they say, the better soil and eiC- 
ceeding cheap labour, which they possess, they 
would as easily beat other countries (in point 
of quality and price,) as the manufacturers of 
Great Britain by their superior knowledge and 
intelligence, surpass all the manufacturers of the 
world in their own markets, with manufactures 
produced from their own raw materials,^ manu- 
factured by British capital and ingenuity, and 
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exported by British enterprize and persever- 
ance. 

So strong is the current of the free trade and 
free labour mania^ that it threatens to sweep 
every thing before it, disregarding facts^ and 
reckless of the results. Mr. Clarkson goes so 
far as to say that the mere equalizing of the 
duty on East India Sugar produced by freemen, 
** would, without striking any further blow, oc- 
casion death to the execrable Slave trade in evert 
PART of the world; because these foreigners, who 
should continue Slavery, no longer able to com- 
pete in the markets with those who should em- 
ploy freemen, must abandon the Slave trade 
altogether*.'' Why, what frothy foolery and 
declamation is this? Yet it is echoed by a 
hundred pens and ten thousand tongues, in the 
face of the evidence of their own senses, and of 
every letter, invoice, and importation, which they 
receive from every corner of the earth. 

Let it be allowed for the sake of argument, 
that East India Sugar is produced by freemen 
What then ? Is it not a fact notorious to every 
Q^H&f but the most prejudiced or the most ig- 
oOriEint, that the access to the markets of the 
whole world, either direct, or through Great 
Britain, is open to the produce of India^ and of 

* Clatkaon's " Thoughts;* page 56. 
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every country in the East^ where it is raised by 
the labour of freemen, and this not only for the 
article of Sugar, but also for Cotton, Indigo, 
Coffee, 8lc,, &c., and yet the importers of these 
articles are beat out of every market of Asia, 
Europe, Africa, and America, by all these arti- 
cles of a superior quality, raised in European 
Colonies, and the American States, wholly and 
entirely by the labour of Slaves. The subjects of 
these States meet the British merchant in every 
quarter, and paralyse and destroy all his opera- 
tions ; nor could any equalization of duty on our 
part, or any measure which we can take, prevent 
it. Mr. Clarkson may chuse to shut hi$ eyes to 
those glaring facts, but he cannot force othe/ 
people to do so, and woe to this country if ever 
her statesmen should shut their eyes to facts 
which he who runs may read, and the clerk who 
was but yesterday put to a mercantile writing 
desk, may see and understand in a moment. 
.Surely Mr. Cropper must know that the Sugar, 
.Coffee, and Indigo of Brazils, Cuba, and South 
America, and the Cotton of the United States^ 
overpower the productions of his free Indian 
labourers, not only in the market of Great Bri- 
tain, but in every other. Mr. Clarkson, Mr. 
Cropper, and the Reviewer, must admit that all 
these productions are raised by the labour of 
Slaves. 
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There is no axidm more obvious and self evi- 
dent than this, namely, that in proportion as we 
Oppress and distress our West India Colonies, 
we raise in importance, value and resources, the 
Colonies of other maritime and rival powers. 
The experience of many years has made this fact 
very obviouS, and the now sought equalization 
of duty on India Sugar, or in other words, the 
abrogation of the principle of protection to 
our own capital and agi'iculture, (for that is 
the ultimate, the real aim in view) over the 
capitad and agriculture of Foreign powers, will 
only tend to perpetuate and spread, as it has 
already tended to perpetuate and spread Sla- 
very and the Slave trade in various countries 
on earth j and more especially in India, where 
these abundant and deep rooted plants only 
want impulse and prospect of gain, to cover 
all the land with misery more deep, hardships 
more severe, and ^ degradation ^ more ^ inhu- 
man than what at present every where pre- 
vails." 

Truth is become a rare commodity in the la- 
bours of speculative writers. Every thing must 
be done for stage effect and show :-r-every thing 
must be done to ^ bite, strike, and cuf* — ^to 
^make the impression strong/^ as an Edinburgh 
periodical critic would pronounce itj no miatter 

I 
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liow great the falsehood and daring the )ie« 
^ They, the East Indu Company,'' says IMfe 
Clarkson, ^ have been a blessing to the natiyef 
with whom they have been concerned. They 
dispel the clouds of ignorance, superstition, and 
idolatry, and carry with them civilization and 
liberty wherever they go */ The climax of hu** 
man impudence caiinot exceed this; and Mr*. 
Glarkson must consider all the population of 
Britain to be as besotted and enslaved as an In^* 
dian Pariah, before he can imagine that any one 
would give credit, even for a moment, to what 
he here states. What, let me ask Mr. Glarkson^ 
are ^ ignorancey idolatry ^ and superstition/* tf 
these do not prevail in India ; and what are ^ ci- 
vilization and liberty, ^ if these prevail and are 
taught there. India is governed by conunercial 
interests, to which all political power and rights 
are subservient, vested in a body of men 20,000 
miles distant from her, whose mandates in India 
none dare question, none dare dispute ; and who 
govern, and must govern, with an arm as firJEn> 
and a sceptre as despotic, as was exercised or 
wielded by Napoleon in the arrogance and the 
plenitude of his power. In addition to all their 
other known despotic laws, it was only the other 
day that a regulation and order was issued, for 
bidding, under the penalty of banishnient fron^ 

• Clarkson's " ThwghtSy" page 57. 
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HindMtan^ every person who might publicly ^t- 
tenilpt to examine or blame the concluct<or prOr, 
tteedings^ of the Company's Government in any 
Aianner whatever *. And will Mr.,Clarkson tell 
^ thid is liberty, or that liberty dwells, or can 
4well> under such despotic dominion. 

: Wilh regard to the knowledge which prevails 
in Itidia, where, it is asked of Mr. Clarkson, on 
ihe fece of the earth amongst toy portion of the 
human race shall we find ^ idolatry, ignorance and 
supef atition '^ darker, stronger, and more op- 
posed to the revealed will of Heaven than theirs? 
How many stocks and stones under the deno- 
mination of Deities with hundreds of arms and 
bead.s each, do they worship ?-— They adore the 
rivfer and the brute — the Ganges and the cow — 
9t their shrines they offer worship and ^ the glory 
and tiie praise ^ that is due only to Jehovah, they 

* By a pqstUve law dated and published at Calcutta, April 5tb» 1823, 
therci were prolubited publication of '' Obaerrations or statementg touch- 
ing the character, constitution, measures or orders of the Directors, &c 
coni^ted with the Government of India, or the character, constitution, 
ttieasurei or orders of the Indian Governments — ^to excite resistance to 
their orders, or to weaken their authority. Discussions having a 

TENDfeN<;r TO CREATE ALARM OR SUSPICION AMONG THP. NATIVE POPULA- 
TION, or of any intended official interference with their religions opinions 
-—insulting remarks on their peculiar usages and modes of thinking on 
reHgious subjects — publications tending to disturb the peace, harmony^ 
and good order of society, &c. &c."— And on 30th March, Sir P. Mao- 
11 AOGHTON in the supreme court declared '^ The Government and a free 
pc^ss are incompatible, and cannot stand together. The introduction of 
liberty into India would be worse than the most odious tyranny." , 

i2 
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give * to gr avian images.^ They make Slaves 
of each other-^the parent of the child * — ^brother 
of brother, the: sister is sold for the pnrpoi^e of 
prostitution, they expose their infants and their 
aged to die by the savage beasts of the jungle and' 
the waters of the Gauges— they burn their widowib 
by express laws, and by permission of British 
magistrates, upon the funeral piles of their 
husbands; and below the bloody wheels of their 
god Juggernaut, they crush to death and wade 
through the blood of the victims— to crimes. 
Mr. Clarkson must know, or he knows little that 
he should know, that this is ^ idolatry, ignorance 
and superstition,'' against which the severest ven- 
geance was denounced and inflicted by the arm 
of Omnipotence, upon his chosen people. It is be- 
sides perfectly notorious that at this moment the 
most express laws are in operation over all India 
enacted by the East India Company, protecting, 
and commanding all their officers to protect the 
natives in the free exercise of these their cus- 
toms and religion, and even prohibiting Euro- 
peans from interfering or meddling with them to 
point out their error. 

r am not canvassing the conduct of the East 

* The author of a work entitled Fifteen Years residence in India, 
states the class called Paliars to be slaves, and informs us that a maa ot- 
fjcred to sell his own son as a slave, which was according to the LAVr ANi> 

CUSTOM OF THE COUNTRY. (P. 183.) 
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India Company^ or saying that in what they do 
they do wrong. I am perfectly aware that India 
if to be governed by Europeans^ can only be go- 
verned by the firm arm of oriental despotism^ and 
also that whenever the population of India shall 
shake off the fetters of that *^ ignorance, supersti- 
tion and idolatry^'* which has ground them to the 
dust through a loi^ lapse of ages, and rendered 
them the easy prey of every invader, from that 
moment they will shake off European chains, and, 
above all, the fetters imposed upon them by the 
B9^t India Company. In what I have brought 
forward, my object is merely to state facts, and 
with them to me^t the daring, but rash and injudi- 
cious comparisons, which ignorappe, presump- 
tion and prejudice, ^tteniipt to draw against our 
West India Colonies; and when Mr, Clarkson 
or the Critic can shew me either political tyranny, 
^ ignorance, idolatry and superstition'' in the 
West Indies wor§e than — ^I will even s-^y equal 
to, or in any degree resembling the system which 
in all these things is established, rooted and sup- 
ported in the East Indies, I ipay then be induced 
to notice, or dwell longer upon this part of the 
^subject. 

Ecjualjy remarkable, and of a piece with the 
preceding, but taking a more daring flight, is 
the continued cry, that by tolerating Slavery the 
nation has committed, is committing, a great 
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moral crime in the eyes of heaven, and that aH 
our misfortunes arise and proceed from that 
cause. Is not this the doctrine of Mr. Glarkson^ 
^ Take away,'' says he, ^ from the planters the 
USE AND PRACTICE OP SLAVERY, and the hour of 
their prosperity would be bfegun. Can we doubt 
that PROvroENCE would then bless their endea- 
vours, and that deliverance from their difficulties 
would be Uieir portion in the end ! ^ At leiisute^ 
friend Clarkson. If the planters are guilty, fjiiai 
country which supported and encouraged them 
in their present pursuits is not innocent. If they 
commit a moral crime by holding Slaves, thcf 
power which made it legal in them to do so has 
committed one far greater. Above one huur 
dred and fifty years have passed away since Great 
Britain established her present colonial system. 
Does Mr. Clarkson mean to say that all our na^ 
tional reverses within that period have proceeded 
from the commission of the crime of buying and 
holding Slaves? If so, what will he say to that 
national presumption, which during all that pe-. 
riod has so often and so justly offered up to th^ 
Most High the national gratitude, and thanks, 
and praise, for the great national benefits and 
blessings she had received and enjoyed j when, 
if we are to believe Mr. Clarkson's authority, the 
nation was systematically opposing hi? word 
and violating his law? 



CHAPTER V, 

Pamphlet of Mr. Chxrkson.-^Unfaunded andgriewut 
Calumnies. — Tftefr Falsehood expired. — Statement 
of Clarkson and others, that to hold or to own 
Slaves constitutes a Crime in the Eyes of Heavem^ 
— Examined and refuted from both the Old and New 
Testament. — Slaves in our Colonies asserted to have 
been obtained by Violence, ** stolen/' and consequent-^ 
ly Title to them illegal. — The Trade in which they 
were obtained shewn to have been formerly legal, 
both by the Laws of this Country and of Africa. 
— Origin of Slavery. — Laws and Practice of the 
Jews concerning it. -^Prisoners of War sold oi 
Slaves. — Great Extent and long Standing of the 
trade in Africa. — Eur opeans found the Trade — did 
not create it. — Proofs from Report Committee of 
Privy Council, 1789, and from various Authorities, 
to shew the Legality of the Trade. — Its Prevalence 
in Africa. — Wh> are made Slaves there. — Criminals, 
Debtors, and Prisoners of War. — Cruelty of the 
African Princes.— Kill or sacrifice the Prisoners 
they cannot sell. — Mr. Clarkson's false Statements 
on these Points refuted, 4^. jfc. 

In No, 77, the Reviewer returns to his sub-, 
ject of attacking the West India Golouie^, and 
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for this purpose he confines himself almost enr. 
tirely to extracts fromMr.Clarkson's ^ Thoughts y^ 
a publication among the best which the Critic 
seems to have met with, as exceeding in direct 
malevolence and reckless declamation, any 
thing that the Reviewer could of himself prq-t 
duce. On this account I shall, in noticing this 
publication, and others of a similar nature, pass 
•from the Review, and stick to the originals, par- 
ticularly as there are some passages in them 
which are evidently too strong for the Review-: 
er's nerves, and too bold and daring for even 
hijs inventive powers to dwell on. 

Of this publication of Mr. Clarkson it may be 
said, that never before were so many misrepre- 
sentations and deviations from truth collected 
into the bounds of fiftyrseven octavo pages. 
These are harsh words, but they are true, as 
the extracts my time and limits permit me to 
notice, will abundantly prove. 

Mr. Clarkson cannot expect that his simple 
affirmation is to supersede all inquiry and all 
authority, and turn the course pf events into 
such channels as he may chuse. A short ex:aQ[iple 
of our author's manner, and our author's con-r 
sistency and veracity, may at the outset and at 
once, gave the reader a correct idea of the spi- 
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Tit and the dlijiect of the worl. In jp9Lge4l^lie shfB, 
ff a Negro, if he worked for kimsetfytonld do 
double work. It is surprising to find how little 
a West Indian Slave really does, when he 
works for his '. master. He appears to work, 
without actually working ; he (page 49) doiBS 
for himself m one day more than a third of what 
he does for his master in six-^e works more 
than three times harder when he w6rks for him- 
self, than when he works for his master." Yet 
with these facts acknowledged, the burd^i of 
his work is to shew the cruelty isuid severity with 
which they are worked and treated, which in page 
53 he sums up thus :— ^^ Slavery indeed has no 
compassion^ and it is one of its characteristics 
never to think of sparing the sinews of the 
wretched creature called a Slave.'' Surely Mr. 
Olftrkson did not write his book for those who 
think, or who compare one page with another, or 
he would never have penned the preceding sen- 
tences, and still less the following audacious/a/^e- 
hoody more bitter and aggravated* than any thing 
that ever disgraced the British press, amongst 
the numerous glaring abominations that tarnish 
and degrade its character : — 'f Slaves must do, 
and that instantaneously , whatever their master 
orders them to do whether it be right or wrong. 
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jfis will/laid kt9 yn& dlont, is fhetr lairJ Jf^t 
wifkof a Slave were ordered by her master Iq 
tsttbnit herself to his lusts ^ or her husband werc^ 
ordered to steal for him^ neither the one nor the 
other would dare to disobey his command9« 
The whip, the shackles, the dungeon,* says 
MiEu Stebl, ^ are at all times in his power, 
whether to gratify his lust^ or display bisi 
authority*.* This may be the condition df 
Mr« Glarkson's and Mr. Cropper^s Bondmen, 
(there are Slaves who are not known by the 
nAme,) but that it is, ever was, or ever can be 
the state of the British West India Slaves, is 
felse— -it is false, I repeat it, and that it is iso 
' Mr. Glarkson does, or might know. 

After this specimen of Mr. Clarkson*s hardi^ 
hood, and of Mr. Clarkson as an authority, the 
reader will scarcely feel surprise at any thing he 
may assert, nor pay respect, or give credit to 
what he may advance on this subject. 

There is an assurance and confidence about 
Mr. Clarkson which astonishes but cannot con-^ 
vince. ^ There is not," says he, ^ one English 
law, which gives a man a right to deprive of 
liberty any of his fellow creatures f ." ^ The 

■ 

• Clark8on*8 ^* Thoughts/* ^tige 9. 
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We«t Indisi CkiJoDists^'' says iite> f kmre ikti 
to ^Saeit Slaves on the ground of original grants 
or permissions of Groyemments^ or of Acrrs of 
^AKt^uMBNT^ or of Charters^ or of English lam. 
There is not cm mdividual who holds any of the 
Slaves by a legal title *." It would be a waste 
of time and words to argue against such detir^ 
iovm averments as these. The records and daSy 
(Practice of our courts of justice^ from the hig^ 
est to the lowest of them^ which act oh Britisli 
law and should know it^ establish the reverse ; 
and really it exceeds any thing ever before ven- 
tured upon by any man professing to be a 
^British subject^ to tell the British nation that tar 
two hundred years her courts of justice have been 
acting in direct violation pf the laws of the landf. 
^ I Qontend,'* says Mr, Clarkson, ^ that th^re 
can be^ according to the Gospel dispensation, 
no such state as West India Slavery f Why 
West India Slavery more than East India Sla- 
very, or any other Slavery ? Is the Slave, if a 
worshipper of Juggernaut, more legally held 
than those under Christian masters ? But this 
miserable quibble and subterfuge does not avail 

* Clarkson's *' Thoughts" pages IQ & 11. 
t This point will be more fully considered in the sequel, when it Wil 
\>e shewn how the laws of England stand as to this point. 
I Clarkson's *' Thoughts," pages 9 & 10. 
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Mrl Glarkson in tbis instkncci. He has Hot and 
cannot shew ttiat West India Slavery is worse^ or 
difierent from that maintained under the Gospel 
dispensation. In page 8^ he informs us that it i^ 
by Romany not English law^ that we hold Slaves^ 
There are many of our laws derived from .and 
founded upon the Roman law ; and it would not 
be difficult to shew Mr. Glarkson that those Rcv 
maii laws^ constituting Slaves legal property^ 
formed the guides of courts of justice for generar 
tions under the Gospel dispensation. 

But as this is an important pointy and as if it 
ran be made out that the master has no legal title 
to his Slave under the Gospel dispensation^ cam- 
pensation is not due^ and ought not to be ex- 
pected, far less demanded ; (which" is the great 
point Mr. Glarkson and others of his coadjutors 
are driving at, though they dare not openly say 
so,) it is necessary to dwell more particularly 
upon it. This doctrine of Mr. Clarkson's struck 
even the unrighteousness of the Reviewer dumb> 
for he has not dared to notice it. As the New 
Testament and the Old are inseparably connec-r 
ted, it is proper that Mr. Glarkson should const^lt 
both, in order to see that a master may hold 
Slaves, or be entitled to hold them, and be a 
faithful and sincere worshipper and servant of 
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bis €k>d; two points which Mr. Clarkson and 
those who think with him deny^ and consider to 
be impossible.* < • 

If^ as Mr. Clarkson says, to hold Slaves 
is contrary l^to the Gt)spel dispensation — if, in 
the words of the Scribe of the London Abo* 
lition Society, it is ^ inhuman, criminal, at nmEcr 
variance mth the will of thb Sui^emb Author 
OF nm Uotvbrse,'' then, the translators of our 
Bibles mast have imposed upon the world all those 
passages -where it is recorded, that Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob, possessed and held Bond men-^ 
Slaves. But more especially they must have falsi- 
fied the following : — Lev. c. 25, v. 24. ^ Both thy 
Bond ss^n and thy Bond maids which thou shalt 
have, shall be of the heathen round about you, 
of them shall ye buy Bond men and Bond maids.'' 
Verse 45. ^ Moreover of the Children of stran- 
gers that do sojourn among you, of them shall 

* The case of the Roman Centnrion (Matthew, c. 8, r. 5 — 13 J is a 
beautiful illastration of this thith. When he solicited the DiTine inter- 
leranee of thf SaTionr of the world to core his Servant — his Slave ; the 
Redeemer did not meet him by questioning his right to his ''^ Servant y* 
nor iHth upbnuding accusation because he was the] master of a Slave. 
On the oDDtrary he readily performed the cure solicited o{ him with such 
faith^ and such humility, and not only soybut^addresnng the surrounding 
multitude, he added the highest and strongest testimony to the Centurion's 
character, in these words, *' Verilf, I say unto yau^ I have not found so 
great faithy no, not in Israel.*' Mr. Clarkson, and others of ^ur inve- 
terate Colonial enemies, would do well to read and to remember this pas- 
sage of th« iacred writii^. 
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ye buy> and of their families which are wit&yo^ 
which they beget in yourland> and they shall be 
your possession^ and ye shall take them as cm 
inheritance far your children after yoUy to in* 
nerit them for a possession> and they shall b^ 

*OUll BOND MEN FOB BVER,^ . \ 

These texts require no comment, and till Mh! 
GliARKSON and his presumptuous coadjutor c^xt 
prove that such passages are not in the Bibley 
that Moses, the great Jewish law giver, did riot 
hci by and under the authority of the ALBfiOHTY, 
and that 5^ moral ^ guilt is in sight of God, 
different now from what it was then, he must con^^ 
fess and admit, that personal Slavery is not 
*' at direct variance with the will of the Supreme 
Author of the Universe;'' and, consequentiy,. 
that neither individually nor nationally, does the 
possession of Slaves, constitute in his sight, 
moral guilt. 

Nor does the case, as it might be allowed to 
do, rest here. Every one, in the slightest de- 
gree acquainted with history, knows that whett 
Christianity was first introduced into the world, 
half the human race, but more especially m 
the Roman Empire, then comprehending what 
wis ac<;ounted the civilized world, were Slaves^ 
and in a state of bondage more severe than that 
at present existing in any British Colony. This. 
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state of pet^sonal Slavery continued fi)i* mafijf^ 
centimes amongst all .the nations that endln^ieed 
Christianity^ in Asia^ Africa, and Europe, it 
yet continues to eiist amongst some of thei% 
and was but lately, as in Poland, exercised- bjf 
the master ^without responsibility,'' the nobteflf 
possessing the power to put their Staves to 
death without being called to account for it, by 
any law or power in the state, till Catherine 
the II. broke to pieces that power on the pari o# 
Poland, annexed to Russia ; and only since 18!l5v 
it has been taken away in the parts annexed t& 
Austria and Prussia. Slavery at this moitaenf 
exists to a great extent in the United States oj^ 
America — ^to a great extent in our Indian Em-' 
pire, is universal in Africa, and prevails itf 
almost every country and corner of Asia, lit 
all these countries and through every age, a 
Slave was always accounted and held as legal 
property; and really it is something strange, if 
the myriads of mankind that have lived through 
the roll of 3,000 years, under every creed and 
under every form of Government, should have 
b^en continuing to hold what no law eh* 
titled them to hold> till Mr. Clarkson came to 
open their eyes to truth and justice. In no part 
of the New Testament is the master's right to 
his Slave, either questioned or disputed/ On 
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the rcontoty^ the most solemn and reiterated 
* admoaitions^ nay injunctions are given to obedi-' 
ence .and fidelity, as is particttlarly exemplified 
in the case of Philemon. Indeed, throughout 
all his works, the great Apostle of the Gentiles,. 
presses the point upon every Christian, and 
points out in an impressive manner the duties 
both of master and servant^ or as the latter word 
used in the original Greek means. Bondman, 
or Slave. In this manner all the Apostles acted 
and taught — ^in this manner all the early teacheri? 
of Christianity acted and taught, and so through 
the ages succeeding, their, successors have act- 
ed and taught. They have ever looked upon 
Slavery as a civil and political question, and 
amenable to, and removable solely by laws, the 
result of circumstances, not religious, but civil. 
There is a daring temerity about men like 
Mr. Clarkson, in their appeals to the Gospel, 
which is most dangerous and reprehensible. It 
is perfectly evident that he inculcates and ad- 
vocates principles difierent from those taught by 
the Apostle Paul, that Apostle who of his docr 
trine says most emphatically, " Do I seek to 
please men, I should not be the servant of God.'' 
(Gals. c. i. y. 10.) The words of the latter, 
particularly in his Epistle to Timothy, are so 
strong upon this subject, that they merit our 
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most serious attention. Let our Ciolonial agita* 
tors and enemies read them^ if they can^ without 
tremblmg at their own rashness and boldness^ 
and their own want of that faith and that spirit^ 
the deficiency of which they so mercilessly im- 
pute as a reproach to their neighbours. 

JSphet, c. Ti. T. 5, 6, 8 and 9. — '* Servants be obedient to them that are 
yiBor masters according to the flesh, with fear and trembling, in single** 
ness of heart as unto Christ. Not with e^e servers as men pleasers; 
but as the servants of Christ, doing the will of Qod from the heart. 
Knowing, that whatsoever good thing any man doeth, the same shall he 
vseeive of the Lord, whether he be bond or free. And ye masters do the 
same things unto them, forbearing threatenings : knowing that yonr 
master also is in heaven ; neither is there any respect of persons with 
him." 

1st. Corin, c. vii. V. 21 , 22^ — ^' Art thou called, being a servant ? care not 
for it ; but if thou mayest be made free use it rather. For he that is 
called in the Lord being a servant, is the Lord's free man, likewise also 
he that is called being free, is Christ's servant" 

1st, Timothy, v. 1 — 6. — '' Let as many servants as are under the yoke, 
oonnt their own masters worthy of all honour ; that the name of God 
and his doctrine be not blasphemed. And they that have believing mas- 
ters, let them not despise them, because they are brethren ; but rather 
6o them service, because they are faithful and beloved, partakers of the 
benefits. Those things teach and exhort. 1/ any man teach otherwise, 
and consent not to wholesome words, even the words of our LordJesuSi 
Christ, and to the doctrine which is according to godliness, He is 
froud, knowing nothing, but doting about questions, and trijles of words, 
wkere^cometh envy, strife, railings, evil surmisings, perverse disputings 
rfmen of corrupt minds, and destitute of the truth, supposing that gain is 
godUness: from such withdraw thyself" 

Colas, c. iii. v. 22, and c. iv. v. 1. — ** Servants obey in all things your 
niaslers according to the flesh, not with e3re service, as men pleasers; 
but in nngleness of heart, fearing God. — Masters give unto your servants 
that which is just and equal ; knowing that ye also have a master in 
Heaven." 
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Tifus, c. ii. V. 9, 10, and c. i)i. v. 1, 2. — " Exhort servants tp be obedi- 
ent unto their own masters, and to please them well in all things ; ' not, 
aiisweiing again ; not purloining but shewing all good fidelity ; that they 
may adorn the doctrine of God our Saviour in all things. These things 
speak and exhort and rebuke with all authority. Let so man despise 
thee. Put them in mind to be subject to priqcipalities and powers, to 
obey magistrates, to be ready to every good work. To speak evil of no' 
man, to be no brawlers, but gentlc,8hewing all meekness unto all neii." 

With all these facts before us, the doctrine of 
Mr. Clarkson cannot be assented to ; but if he 
or his colleagues, can shew in any part of the 
writmgs of the Apostles, one passage that states 
Slavery, or the possession of Slaves to be *^ at 
direct variance with the will of the Suprebie 
Author of the Universe" — the Author of Curis- 
TiANiTY, and constituting in his sight ^ moral 
GUILT ;^ I, for one, sliall cheerfully acknowledge 
my error, and lend my aid ^ come what come 
may^ to wipe out the stain, and that without 
a moment^s delay, from every country within the 
bounds of the British Empire, No equivocation 
— no quibbles or delays, like those of Mr. W. 
Smith or Mr. Clarkson, about gradual emanci- 
pation, or the sophistry that " immediate emaur 
cipation might be an injury, and not a blessings 
to the Slaves themselves,'' or that ^ a period of 
preparation^ which- unhappily included delay, 
to the Slaves themselves" was necessary — ^no 
quibbling of this kind, I say, about preparation 
^ or delay — ^we ought not to keep them an hour. 
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if doing so is *^ at variance with the will of the 
Supreme Author of the Universe," and " contrary 
to the Gospel dispensation''; but then, to satisfy 
us of that being the case; we' must see produced 
tiieword'of the Author of the Universe, and the 
command of the Gospel, and not the ipse dixit 
and assertion of Mr. Smith, Mr. Buxton, or Mr. 
Clarkson, or in fact, of any other person who 
take their views of the subject. 

Oh! but the Slaves in our West India Co- 
lonies are a different kind of Slaves, and stand 
in a different situation to any Slaves that 
ever were, or are in the world, say our Colonial 
opponents. ^ As to those in our Colonies, who 
are Africans,'' says Mr. Clarkson, ^ I " never 
heard of any title to them but by the right of 
purchase. But it may be asked, where did the 
purchasers get them ? It will be answered, they 
got them from the sellers. And where did the 
sellers, that is, the original sellers, get them? 
They got them by fraud and violence. So says 
the evidence before the House of Commons*.** 
'^ The Slaves in our Colonies," says the Cham- 
pion of the African Institution, '^ were obtained 
not by lawful means, or uiider any co lourable 
pretext, but by the most undisguised rapine, 

* Clark8on*8 ** Thought t^** page 8. In page 138 see that evidence. 

K 2 
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:u< Kuottt atrocious fraud ^.^ Mr. Buxtov 
v<vMC6^ ike same cuckoo song^ which isy in 
«ii^% parl» contrary to truth. When Mr. 
states^ that the evidence before the 
of Commons says^ the African Slaves in 
Ooloaies were obtained by open^ crimiBal 
j^n^v )|um) violence ; he has stated what that evi- 
JlMC^ wHl not bear him out in stating^ and what 
^tt^fv one^ acquainted with African af^^fb 

|MW» to be contrary to the fact. 

BefoF^y however^ entering moi'e particql^]^ 
iilli this part of the subject^ it is n^ei^ary 
^ nbtite Mr.: Clarkson's preparatory rea^onii^ 
#h6 caimot meet any subject fairly^ hule^ 
deavours^ by fallacious declamation^ and ca^es 
gfot up^ for the purpose, to withdraw the jud^? 
ment from the fact. . . .^.^ 

/* Suppose an English gentleman/' says Mr. Clarkson, *' to be seized 
by ruffians on the Banks of the Thames, (and why not a gentleman^ wbed 
African Princes Have been sib sefrcd?) tind hurfied away tb'a lBiid*(uid 
■J^^n is such a land for iiistanc^ where white persoi^ are beld «• 
jSlaves. Now, this gentleman has not been used to serere labour; 
(neither has the African in his own country) and being, therefo^e^ uhaS^ 
though he does his heist, to please his master, he is roused to fdrtiier ea6- 
..dflrtipil by the whip •" and a great deal more about bad and scanty food, 
m treatment and cruelty to his wife and daughters, (though the geoUe- 
mMn had been carried aw^y alone) which Mt. Clarkson dechots to B^^-'ils 
U isV most d^roci6us and iinjust, atid similar to the way in whic^ the 
Slaves are procured for the West Indies. 

Now, Mr. Clarkson must really take the in- 

* Address by Abolition Society. 
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tellec^t^ of inaiiknid to |>e lower jU^ ikwe T^f 
IJotteB^ote, jf )^ fm^ perc(dfyfi ti^^ey f^ 
sfde 43ie t:wo [C^ipes $f> jb« wi4^y apd ^tojta%^ 4jU[^ 
fe^ent. 'JTiip gei^tlepi^ canj^ .aw^y ^9^ j:)^ 
B^ks of ^e T^ipjn^es (to Algiers, wp.ul4 be jcafy 
rkid avay^ntp a ^jtate /of Slfyery, cQutr^^y tqfiikp 
1^^0'of ^^^t couiitry irom whepqe Jie wd^rQ^fh 
r^d away. If dpoie Jby the jState of Algjf rs^ o^.^ 
t^er byaji Algeriue^ without a. pul^^^ d?cJi^rfU;i9^ 
of war^ it .wodid become an, act of piracy, ^(ff 
which Fe cpi^ld dei^iiaj^d sati^^ j^f^QPP^ 

<^ Algei^ines after^ declaratiapof war, Jthi^fli^^y 
IQiade the man^ ft Sl^^ve in cpi^for^ity to ^ 
la^wB of war^ and the Ajtfric^ laws off war, ffjo^ 
^jift^s of war ojf all nation^ of ;an,tiquity3 w^ii^ 
tl^ose $)ai?l;»arp\is stfitefi yet adhere to^ a^ leijtjb^ 
he w his nation must submit to pay his jraQi^g^i 
0r x^i^qner and subdue the A^erinq^^ so as^^ tp 
compel them to bring tiieir rules of lyar .IjQ php 
^ti^ ftdopte^^ by c^r^istian ' natio];is. - ^itberto 
^ ^tter najtipns haye^ in general, adopted the 
preyious alternative, till Lord ]Sxmouth direpted 
the British thunder to batter to pieces the bar- 
barous claim. But Mr. Clarkson must allp^ 
that the case would be very different, if the Al- 
gerines in conformity to their own laws, and at 
peace with this country, came to it, and on the 
banks of the Thames, purchased, under the ei^ 
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tablished laws of this country — ^under the au- 
thority of the Prince who either sacrificed his sub- 
jects by thousands to the manes of hisRuoeBtom^ 
or sold them as Slaves; the supposed gentleirien/ 
or any other gentleman. This is the true bearing 
of the case as it regards Africa and the Slaves 
brought from thence to our West India 'Colo- 
nies. ^ He who stealeth a man and selleth him> 
or, if he be found in his hand, he (because 1 
presume, the man was ^e^ property of another^) 
shall surely be put to death *," says the HiOHnsrr 
AUTHORrrv, that same authority which stated that 
the children of strangers might be bought and 
held as Slaves. Mr. Glarkson indeed iendea- 
vours at other times, to shew that all our S^lavra 
were brought from Africa by fraud and violence; 
and at the time of the first agitation of the abio- 
lition question in 1792, he and others, brought 
forward narratives and affidavits from revenge-- 
ful seamen to establish the fact, but he caimot 
have forgotten, as the records of the Court of 
King's Bench will establish that those affidavits- 
were the productions of gross and wilful perjury, 
tried, convicted, and punished as such.f 

* Exodus, c. xxi. v. 16. 

By Act, Geo. II. cap. 31, sect. 20, a penalty of £ 100 was incuired by 
any one convicted *^ of carrying away the natives of Africa by fraud, 
force, or indirect practices." 

t Sec trial and conviction of Thomas Dowling for wilful and corn^ 



In looking back, into the origin of personal 
Slavery among the nations of antiquity^ we per 
ceive that it arose from the rights of war and 
conquest The victor nniyersally held it as his 
right to adopt the alternative of putting to death 
or enslaving the vanquished. This right was act- 
ed upon by the Jews, as we learn from the fate 
of Ags^, hewn to pieces by command of Samuel, 
then the head of the people of Israel ; and by 
the fate of the Midianites, and also by the fate 
of the Ammonites, who were cut off by the orders 
of King David, amidst the most terrific severi- 
ties; and we learn the exercise of the alterna- 
tive of the right, by the .fate of the conquered 
Jebusites, who were reduced ^ to be hewers of 
wood and drawers of water,'' that is to a servile 
state,. by Joshua and the other leaders of the Is- 
raelites.* 

peijury, Court of King's Bench, Feb. 26th, 1793, before Lord Kenyon» in 
t&e case of Cspt Kimber, who was accused, tried, and acquitted, of the 
char|[es brought against him. 

*The practice and laws of the Jews on this head as these are related 

* in the old Testament, are so striking and remarkable, that they deserve 

^"iimr attention ; and as we consider these we shall perceire that the rights 

of SlavfTf, as established in our Colonies, are, in some important points, 

similar to those which were established and recognized amongst the 

Jews. 

So severe were their war laws, (Deut. c. xx. y. 14 — c. xxi. v. 10, 11) 
that only the women and the children were saved. The rest were put to 
death ; and, in the war against the Midianites, even the male children, and 
the women who had known man, were put to deatli. Numb, c.xxxi. v. 14, 



Amongat heathen nations^ and amongst tiie 
mote polished^ snch as Greece^ Persia^ Mid 
Rome^ the consequenoes of conquest was always 

18> 35. That the Slares taken in war were sold to the highest bidder^ it 
extremely probable ; for, in the Midianitish war, the 12,000 men who 
had made the campidgn received 15,968 virgins; and the rest of the 
Israelites, almost six hundred thousand, 15,680 ; Eleazar the high priest 
32 ; and the adult Levites, who amounted to more than eight thomand, 
320. To divide the spoil, ^therefore, there must have been an auc^on or 
valuation. One class of Slaves ((?eit. c. xviL v. 13) were, bom in the hoosey 
distinguished from those " bought with silver," It appears also, that 
parents, not fathers only, but in certain cases mother's likewise, lud it 
in f^eir power to sell tiieir children. The debtor, and not meMly^the 
person of the debtor, but Ms wife and children were subjected to be 
seized and sold as Slaves to pay the creditor. (Esod, c. zxii. v. 2. iVaAimt. 
c. V. V. 4, 5; 2 Kings, c. ziv. v. 1. Isaiah, c. 1. v. 1.) sndsometimiBB the 
debtor consigned his wife and children to Slavery for his debts, that he 
himself might go free. 

Slaves were acquired by the issue of the marriage of Slaves, or raflier 
of that sort of cohabitation between them which the Latins termed Costr 
tuhemia; for, in the Roman law, that, and not cof\fugia, was the tenn 
-applied to the marriages of Slaves ; and amongst the Hebrews, likewise, 
we find a remarkable distinction made between their marriages and those 
of free citizens. 

If a free-bom Hebrew, who sold himself for a Slave, had previooslj 
had a wife, this was in all respects a perfect marriage ; and, after his idx 
years of servitude were expired, her freedom was restored along with her 
husband's, {Exod, c. ii, v. 3.) But if, during the continuance of his ser- 
vitude, his master gave him a female Slave as a companion, this was only a 
contuhemium, and differed from a marriage in this essential circumstance, 
that she still continued in Slavery after he had recovered his freedom in the 
seventh year, and consequently after the connection had ceased. {Exod.c, 
xxi, V. 4. The children produced from such a contubernium were also 
Slaves ; and, a fortiori, it is obvious that the children of other servants 
of foreign descent were born to Slavery. Such Slaves by birth were 
said to be bem in the house, {Gen, e, xiv. c. xvii. v. 23,) and termed sons 
of the house, (Gen, c. XV. v. 3 ;) or sons of the handmaid, (Exod, c. xxiii. 
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paraonal Slavery. The practioes yet continued 
amongst yarioas Eastern nations^ and after the 
overthrow of the Roman empire^ the nations 
which over-ran it^ and from whom the nations of 

T. 12; Psaims, Ixzxvi. y. 16, and cxyL t. 16.) Abraham had 318 «f 
them, and whom he treated with such confidence as to put arms in their 
hands. 

l^t a man could sell himself as a Slave is evident from the pttifes 
just quoted ; for it is expressly stated, that if the free-bom Hebrew ser- 
vanty upon the expiring of the term of his servitude should say thai he 
loved his wife and wished to remain, " his master shall bring him to te 
judge," and, in his presence, to the door-post, *' bore his ear through 
with an awl, and he shall serve him for ever." {Esod, c. xxL v. 5, 6.) 

From these passages, also, it is evident that the children bom by a 
Imale SUve^veie Slaves, though the father was firee. 

That the Jewish law decidedly recognised Slaves as property, is evi- 
dent from various passages. — Esod, c. xxL v. 32. Moses fixes the value 
of a male or female Slave, who might be gored to death by an ox, and 
wMdivte ovaer of the lattor had to pay, at 30 skeJkelt, about 36s. of our 
moaey* And, in determining the value of the release of Slaves of the 
sanctuary, Moses values the child less than one month old at notiiing — 
from a month old to the fifth year, the value of a boy was five, and of a 
giri three tkekelt: from the 5th to the 20th year, a boy was worth 20 
and a giil 10 skekeis; from the age of 20 to 60, males were valued at 50 
and females at 30 shekels^ and above 60, a male at 15 and a female at 
10 $hek^» Upon consideration it will be found that these valuations 
are fbrmed upon the nicest calculations of mortality, and in reference 
to the usefulness of a Slave at the respective periods of life. 

Steves iiught also hold Slaves, as in our Colonies. In 2 Sarmuei, c ix. 
V. 10. we find that Ziba, who was a Slave, had 20 Slaves. 

The Jews reduced the conquered nations whom they spared, to a state 
of SitkveTy, ThoB the Gibeonites were made *' hewers of wood and drawers 
0/ water" {Joshua, c. ix. v. 27) — ^they were termed Nethinhns (presented 
as gifts) y and in (1 Kings, c. ix. v. 20,) we are told : '' And all the people 
that were left of the Amonites, Hittites, Ferezites, Hi^tes,and Jebusites, 
which were not of the children of Israel, their children that were left after 



modern Europe sprang^ continued the practice 
till the middle of the thirteenth century^ yrhen 
by the consent of Europe it was established as 
the law of nations^ that prisoners of war should 
cease to be reduced to a state of personal Slavery. 
Other causes however, continued to produce Sla- 
very, such as various crimes, which were pu- 
nished by that degradation^ which extended to 
the person and to his posterity. 

Such were the causes, and such the origin^ of 
personal Slavery amongst the nations of anti- 
quity, and that similar causes yet continue to 
produce it amongst the much ruder and more 
barbarous natives of Africa; every one at all 
acquainted with Africa, or the authors and tra- 
vellers who have written concerning that country, 
must know to be the fact, and consequently that 
the statements put forward by Mr. Clarkson 
and others, are totally at variance with truth. 
Slavery and a Slaye trade existed in Africa 
from time immemorial — ^for many centuries be- 
fore Europeans visited the western coasts. It is 
the general law and practice in every African 
state, north of the Hottentot country. It is car- 
ried on as a right by all the governments in it. 



them in the land, whom the children of Israel also were not able utterly 
to destroy; upon those did Solomon levy a tribute of bond service uilo 
this day.' 



** 
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u)>OB precisely the same grcmnds as by both the 
barbsprous and civilized nations of antiqcdtyy- 
namely^ the right of conquest over prisonera 
taken in war^ and that of inflicting punishme&t 
for crimes. Some partial and piratical excep- 
tions to this system are no doubt to be found, 
but these do not invalidate^ the general rule ; 
and ninety-nine times out of a hundred^ the 
quarrels among the African Princes and States 
originate in other causes, (as quarrels originate 
among other Princes and States^) than the mere 
desire of procuring Slaves, as is constantly as- 
serted by the abolitionists, and generally believed 
by those of the public who neither enquire not 
think. 

1 might occupy a very large space with aur 
thorities, to prove that the Slaves in our West 
India Colonies were not procured by ^ fraud 
and violence " — ^ stolen ^ — ^that is in violation 
of our laws, and the laws of the different African 
States, but the annexed condensed summary ii) 
conceived sufficient for the purpose of refuting 
the daring assertions and unfounded charges of 
Mr. Clarkson and his thoughtless coadjutors^* 

♦ SLAVE TRADE. 

Evidence Committee Privy Council. 

Part First, evidence Mr, Peplett, — ^Kings, " break a village" that is 
seize the inhabitants when these are refractory and refuse to pay tributlft 
and if not ransomed, sell such as they seize for Slaves, but never withiocit 
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Were tibe assertioDs yf ithese geuttemejn ifw, 
tb^y would load the char^^cter of their cputiitiy 
with crijoaes so d^p^ m^ i9a:e^fu)^ ajid Biggm- 

meh A Clause. Mr. Thomtifi Et^rid, — ^Tii^e^es regularly trie^ a^d (!qn- 
demned, for crimes sup]i as adultery, are t^ieq splgi for Slaves. ^£^. jjp, 
iV«w/o«,7~Conyicts for tlieft, by law lose their liberty ; traded to Africa ; 
several voyages. Mr, Norris, — Gold Coast Negroes sold into Slavery, for 
crimes of witchcraft^ &c. Intercourse with Eyropeaas rendered niiUvtt 
i^ore civilized. Mr, Mills, — Inland from Gold Coi^t, inhabitants .offer 
human sacrifices. Mr, Weares states same thing. Either Slaves o^ 
|he .ypjeno(a ^^smg sacrificed, or soipe purcha^d for that pl^ect. 4^. 
Norris, — Dahomey; human sacrifices very frequent; has seen at the gates 
of the king's palace, two piles of heads like shot in an arsenal ; the pa^- 
sagesto it are strewed irith the heads of those newly put to death ; addJtbft 
r^f of the palace decorated with a prodigious number ; number saci^ific^i^ 
exceeds. lOOQ annually. All, children belong tp.the king, &c. When de* 
nnquents and captives taken in war, cannot supply sacrifices, any penkMl 
ti4tep nifty be pitched upon. Captives .t^kim in ivnr, ^Vl as Slaves ^or 
put to death in Dahomey. In kingdom of Eyeo tfaie same. Anniversai^ 
funeral of the father or mother of the King of Dahomey, about 60 mtA 

. • • •- 

or women sacrificed. Mr,. DalzeU states the same thii%a. 46*. P6mif, 
If as present at the sacri^ce of a yoi^ng Slave to the manes of the king In 
^le Delta of Benin. 

The people practice gross idolatry. Worship idols, lizards, snakes, &e. 

Contrary to ^ fundaniental law of the country, tl^t a purcha^ 
Slave should obtain his freedom. Capt,Hale, — Does not believe any wars 
are made on the sea-coast for the purpose of making Slaves. In the year 
1S^8, there was a very violent war, and the Slaves made in it were all 
^Itbfit sold or massacred, none remained in the country. Mr* Barnes, — 
Crimes not imputed to procure Slaves. According to the established 
laws justice is strictly administered in Africa. Knows no country where 
it is more strictly so. He never heard of any who had been kidni^pped 
by black traders. African wars not destructive. Do not much diminish 
the numbers of the people. Never heard that wars were made for the pur* 
pose of procuring Slaves, nor does he believe that such wars are practicable. 
Wars in Africa spring from the same causes as those carried on in Europe, 
■t^iere are also Internal wars between chiefs and their great men. Slaves 
KOt purchased below 14 years of age. Made Slaves at that age on charge 
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Vated^ that all her boasts of religion^ and diffu- 
sion of religiouis knowledge^ woyld not make 
atonement for them^ nor all the laurels she has 

of witcbcraft, the punishment for which involves the whole family. Mr. 
Wadstran. — Princes of the dountxy chiefly Slave dealers and sellelv. AH 
trade is carried on by, and through their permission. At Senegal aiid Goree, 
Slaves, principally sold, are women and children. Some expressed no 
concern about the loss of their liberty, but Ae greater number do, par- 
ticularly the women. Mr. Dalrymple,-^'Eyery person who commits any 
sort of crime, is sold for a Slave. Crimes that were formerly punished 
In another way, are now punished in this. The AMcans rarely puniak 
with death. Domestic Slavery is common in the country. £lbme of these 
are born Slaves, and some become Slaves to the king. Mr. Poplett. — A 
fourth part of the Slaves are delinquents. Two-fourths more are Slaves 
bom and bred in the country ; the other fourth part, he believes, are pri- 
soners of war. Slaves made to believe, by African priests, that white people 
kill and eat them. By this falsehood, they keep those in Africa in 
better subjection. Mr, Gandy. — Nevei: heard of wars, or ravagies in the 
countiy for the purpose of procuring Slaves; they came from a great 
distance in the interior. Slaves delinquents, sold for various crimes ahd 
debt. Never knew that any were kidnapped; it woi^ld be impdssibtef 
for Europeans to kidnap them. Great number of Slaves bom in thcs^ 
countries. Slaves come from very distant countries. Amongst these few 
wotten, and fewer ch'Qdren. System of Slavery previuls umversally in ttut 
of Africa. Cttfi^ffdle. — Slaves, from interior appeafi^ ^ppy at 



behif^bought, and when omtt on board, expreysi!^ great reluctatiiee on being 
pot a&ore again. Mr. Penny, — ^Wars caifldd on by stratagem. Fear, 
aii^bition, interest, and resentment, caute these wani, and not be^n merely 
to procure Slaves. The same causes occanoned wars in Africa before 
iSoropeans had any communication with that part Of Africa. Three'four^ 
of ithe inhabitants are Slaves in the country. Domestic Slaves never sold 
but for crimes. The crimes which reduce a man to Slavery, are murder, 
adultery^ witchcraft, theft, and sometinies debt. M*. Matthews.-^WM ih 
Africa would be equally numerous, if Europeans had never visited tfietii ; 
people very vindictive. Two kind of Slaves; house Slaves, and plication 
Slaves. The former considered as part of the faihily, and are educated * ; the 

* it is curious to find the same distinction amongst thctfews. Seepage 136. 
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gained for centuries, cover them from the eyes ot 
an indignant world — an offended Deity. If any 
thing more than another could create surprise in 

latter live in towns separate from their masters ; and whatever they hav« is 
considered the master's property. Practice formerly to put prisoners of 
war to death, but now sell them to Eun^iean sin preference. Rev, Mr, 
Newtwu. — Slaves purchased, two thirds males. Mr, Falconbridge. — Wo- 
men often entice men to commit adultery in order to accuse them after- 
wards, and get them' condemned to Slavery. Mr, Norris believes that 
crimes are very sel^hm falsely imputed to them, in order to bring about 
their condemnation, and Sale. At that time, 1788, export Slaves from 
AfHca supposed to be 74,000~^f which British took 38,000. Mr, Df 
vaynes, — ^Wcrs in Africa caused by similar causes as wars in Europe ; a 
war between Dahomey and Eyeo when he was there, and which cost 
60,000 lives, originated from a dispute about tribute. Slaves are brought 
from a very great distance in the interior, 800 or 900 miles. Mr, MUlt, 
•—Many Slaves sacrificed at their '* Vustoms;" the chiefs send each one or 
two, according to their wealth, to be sacrificed at the king's pleasure. 
^' Nine out of ten, rejoice at falling into our hands. They know they are 
purchased for labour, and by their gestures wish to convince the pur- 
chaser that they are fit for it." Possessors of Slaves in Africa, who hold 
such by succession, cannot sell them but when guilty of a crime, tried 
and convicted. They may, however, sell such as they have purchased. 
J^r, Weuvei* — Slaves being generally sold for crimes, are in reality glad 
to get away from Africa. Slaves not purchased by Europeans, are set aside 
for sacrifices. Mr, DalzelL-^SUives do not regret their departure from 
Africa. Delinquents rejoice at it, because they know if they remained', 
that their lives are forfeited. Those who cannot be sold would certainly 
be put death. Admiral Edwards. — Slaves on the Gold Coast, are made 
so on account of their crimes. Adultery one crime. Offended party has 
a claim to the offenders, and also all their families. Saw the heads of seven 
of the wives, of a chief of Anamaboe upon a drum, which he had ordered 
to be cut off for adultery. Mr, Dalzell said, impossible for Europeans fp 
kidnap negroes, and never heard that blacks did so. Every one who sells 
a Slave, pays a duty to the king of Dahomey, whose officces would sooii 
detect any such practice. Mr, W, James, —SlwreA sold to Europeant 
often prisoners of war. At Bonny has seen large war canoes corae down 
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.Mr. Clarkson's proceedings, it is tbat, in the 
face of his own assertions, he should talk of 
gradual abolition— of moments when that would 

with their prisoners, and sonie heads that had been cut off, were stuck 
upon poles as trophies of victory,'* &c. &c. Others state that many are 
procured by fraud, and force, by the natives, and liieir princes. 

Cause of the difiterence between the numbers of male and female Slaves 
arises from being prisoners of war, when in these wars women are taken 
as wives and men sold into Slavery ; and owing to polyg[amy, which couM 
not exist witliout Slavery. At that time (1788) males preserved in the 
West Indies, more able for immediate work in new commenced planta- 
tions. The young women kept in Africa by the rich and powerful native 
chiefs as wives or contubines. The poorest man in Africa keeps one, 
two, or three wives — ^hence women more difficult to be procured than men. 
IVaders for the West Indian market declined purchasing above one-third 
females. 

That the Slaves brought from Africa were really bought, is evident 
from the same Report, Part 4th, App. No. 1, where the export of British 
goods for the purchase of them (chiefly from Liverpool) was in 1786 
£888,738 ..2 ..10., and in 1787 £ 668,255 .. 14 .. 4., while the imports 
from Africa, for the same years, were in each nearly j^ 117,750. The 
imports into liverpool fi^om Africa and the West Indies were j^ 895,778, 
and exports £ 823,881 . 

The only way to civilize Africa, and teach the natives industry, would 
be to plant European Colonies amongst them. 

So far the Official Report — It is supported and confirmed by various 
Other authorities : 

'' We da not consider," says Abbe Proyart, speaking of Congo, *' that 
the men wfaooi ^ey sell are enemies taken in war, and who, in many 
cases, they might have a right to put to death." *' The number of fe- 
males," says the African Institution, page 62, ninth Report, '* found on 
board Slave ships, is always much less than that of the males," at once 
establishing the truth of Proyart's statement, that the Slaves are prison- 
ers taken in war. Witchcraft, the belief in which is general in AMca, 
is punished by Slavery. In Europe, the offender was biimt al^ve ! " All 
Climes great or small in Africa," sftys the' Edinburgh Review, vol xvi., 
p. 445, " are punished by Slavery l" Even the Slave factor, continues^ 
the same authority, iwge 61, is ttuthorized by African law " to »el%c and 
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be practicable, and for the benefit of the Negroes 
themselves, as if these were considerations which 
impartial justice would or could consider in the 

sell for debt, his debtor, or the family, or even the townsmen of the 
debtor, in order so satisfy his demands." Even negroes returned from the 
coast, says the African Institution, Special Report, page 43, and ransomed at 
Sierra Leone, may, by the African law, be again sold previous to do- 
mestication. In his letter to the Duke of Gloucester, Appendix, page 5^ 
Mr, Macaulay says, '* in Africa, as is well known, there now exist two 
species of servitude, the one arising from captivity in war, the other from 
kidnapping, from debt, from the conmiission of certain crimes, real or 
imaginary — criminals are condemned to Slavery." Parents frequently sell 
their own children from the mere desire of getting money ; but more frequent- 
ly from distress and want during famines. *' Ned Brown" says the Ediiir 
burgh Review, vol. xx. p. 64, *' was put on board the Brig Ameliayby- 
Prince Conzee, his father, as a Slave. It is the custom of the countiy, for 
a man, when in want of money, &c. if he has three or four children, to 
sell one or more of them, and keep the others. His father sold him and 
his sister together; his sister is now here (Sierra Leone)," Mr. Stewart 
in his account of #araaica, page 223, says, '* I was eye witness to tiie 
scene, where a negro, who had been some years in the country, happea- 
ing one day to meet an elderly Slave, who had just been purchased £rom 
a Slave trader recently arrived, he recognized him as his father, who it 
seems had sold him to the Europeans. Without explanation or preface, 
he addressed to him a speech in his own country dialect, which he thus 
translated to the by-standers — so you old rogue, dem catch you, ni kut-^ 
no-^Buchra do 'good — you no care /or your picaninne (child), but tibey 
will make you feel .work — pinch too." 

Next, we have the testimony of the respected and lamented Mr. Paris,' 
who informs us, that in Africa, *' three-fourths " of the population are 
in a state of Slavery, and a Slave trade universal, where Europeans are 
not known. Bowditch, Browne, Burkhardt, &c. &c. all tell us the same 
tale, and that of districts where there is no communication with Euro- 
peani, or connection with them. 

That crime and captivity in war is the occasion of African Slavery, 
and that, otherwise, death is the fate of the vanquished ot the cri- 
Ahftal, we have the undeniable and incontrovertible testimony of that 
shMniTd, sensible, and excellent man^ Governor Ludlam, the Gentlemaa 
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restitution of what has been unlawfully and un- 
justly obtained. The mere fact of gradual aboli- 
tion being admitted^ advocated by Mr. Clarkson^ 

employed by the African Institution as their Governor, when the memben 
held that settlement as a commercial speculation. In his letter to Mr. 
Macanlay, dated April 14, 1807, and by the latter suppressed till 1815, 
(SoTemoT Ludlam says : — ^from the abolition of the Slave trade, ^' I must 
observe, that the administration of every African Government must be- 
come extremely severe if not extremely bloody. When so effectual a 
punishment as Slavery is done away, which yet, as it sheds no blood, is 
readily executed on petty criminals and in doubtful cases, severe pumsh- 
ments, and more terrible examples, must b« introduced. Eveiry ancient 
institution, the power of every hereditary chief, must now be sustained 
by blood, instead of Slavery. It is true, that through the Slave trade, 
the pumshment of numy small crimes has been raised into Slavery; but 
it Is no less true, that the punishment of some great ones has been sunk 
into it. When it is no longer worth while to catch them by surprise^ 
and hold them as a pledge ofjustUxy the injured party must make war ; 
and kiU his neighbour's people in revenge, since he cannot sell them for 
satisfactioq." 

Governor Ludlam knew Africa too well to be deceived. His predic- 
tions are daily verified. 

HUMAN SACRIFICES IN AFRICA. 

The evidence taken before the Committee of the Privy Council, wUch 
went to substantiate the fact that human sacrifices were frequent in Africa, 
and that Slaves and prisoners of war, when the latter could not be sold, 
were doomed to that fate, was either ridiculed, disbelieved, or forgotten, 
by those who are inclined to believe every thing but the truth regarding 
Africa. Subsequent testimony, however, which cannot be clamoured 
down as proceeding from men interested in our West India Colonies, and 
the Slave trade, establish these terrible truths in their most hideous and 
disgusting realities. Mr. Bowditch, the official agent of the British so- 
vereign to the King of Ashantee, has, in that capacity, told tis what he 
repeatedly witnessed. The palace of the sovereign and houses of his 
ehiefe are decorated with piles of human skulls — their war drums are also 
adorned with skulls and thigh-bones of victims secretly and pubtidy led 
' to immolation amidst the most barbarous cruelties. Such, in a patrticular 

L 
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overthrows all his mischievous declamation, de- 
clares that he is convinced in his own mind, that 

* 

the Slaves in our West India Colonies are not 
and have not been unlawfully and unjustly ob- 
tained. 

manner, is witnessed at the great " Yam Custom," and upon the death or 
the annirersary of the death of any of the royal family or persons of 

rank. 

" The decease of a person," says Bowditch, " is announced by a dis- 
charge of musquetry, proportionate to his rank, or the wealth of his. fa- 
mily. Jtn>an instant you see a crowd of Slaves burst from the house, and 
run towards the bush, flattering themselves that the hindmost, or those 
surprised in the house will furnish the human victims for sacrifice if they 
can but secrete themselves till the Custom is over. The body is then hand- 
somely dressed in silk and gold, and laid out on the bed, the richest 
clothes beside it. One or two. Slaves are sacrificed at the door of the 
house. I shall describe the Custom for Quatchie Quofie's mother, which 
we witnessed August the 2d. It was by no means a great one, but it 
will give a most correct idea of these splendid, but barbarous ceremonies. 

The king, Quatchie Quofie, and Odumata, each sacrificed a yonng 
girl, directly after the deceased had breathed her last, that she might not 
want for an attendant until the greater sacrifice was made. Contribu-- 
tions of rum, cloth, gold, and powder, were received from friends to ex- 
pend at the custom. We walked to Assafoo about twelve o'clock; the v)il- 
tures were hovering round two headless trunks scarcely cold. Several 
troops of women, from fifty to a hundred in each, were dancing by 
movements resembling «Aai7t»^, lauding and bewailing the deceased in the 
most dismal, yet not discordant strains. The faces, arms, and breasts of 
these women were profusely daubed with red earth, in horrid emulation 
of those who had succeeded in besmearing themselves with the blood of 
the victims. Now and then, a victim was hurried by, generally dragged 
or run along at full speed; the uncouth dress, and the exulting coun- 
ti^nances of those who surrounded him, likening them to as many fiends. 
I observed apathy more frequently than despair or emotion in the looksof 
the victims. " The King, chiefs, and the multitude with horns and fire-arms 
assembled. (Quatchie Quofie hurried by, plunging from side to side like a 
Bachanal. The victims, with large knives driven th|x>ugh their cheeks. 
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The object of the enemies of the Golanies io 
making these assertions and mis-statements can- 
not be niistaken. They calculate that these^ 

eyed him with indifference, he them with a savage joy, bordering on phren- 
zy : insults were aggravated on the one, flattery lavished on the other." 

" We followed to the market-place. Thirteen victims, surrounded by 
their executioners, whose shaggy black caps and vests gave them the ap- 
pearance of bears rather than men, were pressed together by the crowd 
to the left of the King. The troops of women, before described, paraded 
without the circle vociferating the ' dirge/ Discharges of musquetry, 
bellowing, drinking palm wine, commence the ceremony. ' An old 
hag,' described as the head fetish woman of the family, screamed and 
plunged about in the midst of the /ire of the musquetry, as if in the 
greatest agonies. The principal females of the family, many of them 
very handsome, and of elegant figures, came forward to dance j dressed 
generally in yellow silk, with a silver knife hung by a chain round their 
necks. The drums announced the sacrifice of the victims. Tlie execu- 
tioners wrangled and struggled for the office, and the indifference with 
which the first poor creature looked on, in the torture he was from the 
knife passed through his cheeks, was remarkable: the nearest execu- 
tioner snatched the sword from the others; the right hand of the victim 
was then lopped off; he was thrown down, and his head was sawn rather 
than cut off; it was cruelly prolonged, I will not say wilfully. Twelve 
more were dragged forward, but we forced our way through the crowd, 
and returned to our quarters. Other sacrifices, principally female, were 
made in the bush where the body was bupied. It is usual to * wet the 
grave* with the blood of a freeman of respectability. All the retainers of 
tfaie family being present, and the heads of all the victims deposited in 
the bottom of the grave, several are unsuspectingly called on in a hurry 
to assist in placing the coffin or basket, and, just as it rests on the 
heads or skulls, a slave from behind stuns one of these freemen by a 
. violent blow, followed by a deep gash in the back part of the neck, and 
he is rolled in on the top of the body, and the grave instantiy filled up* 
A sort of carnival, varied by firing, drinking, singing, and dancing, was 
kept up in Assafoo for several days. But for the approaching war and 
the necessary economy of powder, there would have beensiGiiT great 

l2 
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-while they pave the way to emancipation with- 
out compensation^ will irritate and mislead the 
people of this country so far as to induce them 



customs instead of one for this woman ; one weekly, the king himself 
firing the last" 

" On the death of a king, all the customs which had been made for the 
subjects who have died during his reign, must be simultaneously repeated 
by the families (the human sacrifices as well as the carousal) to amplify 
that for the monarch, which is also solemnized, independently, but. at 
the same time in every excess of extravagance and barbarity. The bro- 
ihers, sons, and nephews of the king, affecting temporary insanity, burst 
forth with their musquets, and fire promiscuously amongst the crowd ; 
even a num of rank, if they meet him, is their victim ; nor i& their murder 
of him or any other, on such an occasion, visited or prevented ; the scene 
can scarcely be imagined. I was assured by several that the custom, for 
Sai Quamina was repeated weekly for three months, and that two hun- 
dred and fifty Slaves were sacrificed, and 25 barrels of powder fired 
each time. But the custom for the king's mother, the regent of the 
kingdom during the invasion of the Fantees, is the most remarkable 
And bloody. The king of himself devoted 3000 victims (upwards of 2000 
of whom were Fantee prisoners), and 25 barrels of powder. Dwakin, 
Kokofoo, Beequa, Soota, and Marmpong, furnished 100 victims, and 20 
barrels of powder each, and most of the smaller towns 10 victims, and two 
barrels of powder eachJ* 

" About a hundred persons, chiefly culprits reserved, are generally sa- 
crificed in different quarters of the town at the yam custom. Several 
Slaves were also sacrificed at Bantuma, over the large brass pan, their 
blood mingling with the various vegetable and animal matter within 
(fresh and putrified), to complete the charm, and produce invincible 
fetish. All the chiefs kill several Slaves, that their blood may flow into 
the hole fh>m whence the new yam is taken. Those who cannot afford 
to kill Slaves, take the head of one already sacrificed and place it on th« 
hole •." 

Such are the African chiefs — such the state of '^ our African brethren'* 

• Bowditch, p. 279, 2?2, 289. 



to take the regulation of the intetnal afiairs of 
the Colonies into their own hands^ and adopt 
ttie nlteribr measures which the opponents of the 
Colonies have in view, and which, if adopted, 
will seal the destruction of our Colonial interest 
in the West, and assist those projectors in the 
s]peculation in which they are inclined to vest 
their property, whether in the East or - in any 
other quarter. « 

With the usual liberality of the Colonial ad- 
versaries, who are compelled to have recourse 
to declamatory accusation for want of facts, I 

hee from European interference^ incitement, or controul — such the horrid 
9fi9nes and riyers of blood whick daily flow in Africa I Yet Ashantee 
is not a country inhabited by savages, but hy a people who are possessed 
of several of the impravements of civilized life, and since we find them 
so ignorant and ferocious, what must the mere savages inhabiting other 
parts of Africa be ? 

Capt. Knight of H. M. S. Snapper, in his despatch to Mr. Crokei^ 
<dated August 5, 1821, in old Calabar River (Par. Papers No. 223, p. 12» 
Session 1823,) thus writes : — '* 1 am very sorry to inform you. Sir, that 
the most horrible practice of human sacrifice (Slaves) is carried on here 
to AN EXTENT that I could not have believed mankind in any state to 
have be^n capable of, much less people, who, in all other respects, have 
arrived at an astonishing degree of civilization, and have left all 
other Africans that I have seen, very far behind them. To my expostu* 
lations with Duke Ephraim, upon the subject, he answered, that as wb 
hinder the sale of their Slaves, they take such means to rid themselves of 
them. This barbarous custom is performed with singular ferocity, being 
accompanied with dancing, music, and shouts of joy; while the 
heads of the victims are tossed about in all directions. A few days ago 
there were twelve beheaded on the beach, in sight of all the crews of 
the shipping." Surely the African Institution will not deny these au- 
thorities. 
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idiall^ no dbiibt^ because I have adduced all these 
facts^ be set down as the advocate of Slavery 
and the Slave trade. My object and views are 
very diffetent. I have stated these facts and re- 
ferred to them^ and been called upon to state and 
refer to them^ in order to refute and repel the 
foul but unfounded charg^^ and calumnious as- 
sertion^ that the Slaves in our Gplonies were 
" ^tofe^,''— obtained by ^ the most atrocious 
fraud and violence.^^ And having done this, I 
have shown that the masters of them, on every 
principle of law and justice, have a legal claim 
and right to them, and that when the natidn 
changes her laws and takes them away, she can- 
not do so without full and complete compensa- 
tion. 



CHAPTER VI. 

Mr, Clarksons and the Reviewer's statements of the 
success of free labour by emancipated Slaves examined 
and refuted — ftcw every where failed. — In Sierra 
Leone, — Miserable state of that place — trade thereof 
-—deceptions practised upon this country regarding 
it. — A great burden to us — yields no returns. — Ame- 
rican negroes set free in Trinidad — interesting and 

. important account-^their character — work little- 
great expense of their labour — cannot be depended 
upon in any way — cultivation of Sugar cannot be 
carried on with them. — Tortola Negroes set free by 
Mr. Nottingham^ and the apprenticed Africans. — 
Gross mis-statements put forward regarding them by 
Mr. Clarkson and the African Institution. — Culti- 
vate no produce for exportation — A striking in- 
stance of the fallacy of the arguments of the Eman- 
cipation Society exhibited in the state of these very 
people, &c.. 

Mr. Clarkson having to his own satisfaction, 
settled the point that the Colonial proprietors 
have no legal title to their Slaves, and conse- 
quently that they should receive no compensation 
for them when taken away, proceeds to dwell 
upon the safety of emancipating the Negroes, 
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aud the superior cheapness ot" tree labour. To 
establish this point, he adduces several instances 
in his own way. It is impossible to follow Mr, 
Clarkson in every line, but I shall bring his 
statements into as oarrow a compass as possible, 
and do so without misrepresenting or mistating 
them. In every instance that he has adduced, 
the fact will be found to be the reverse of what \ 
he states. 

The first instance of emancipated negroes 
having answered the expectations of their triends, 
which Mr. Clarkson adduces, is the case of the 
Nova Scotian blacks, or rather the blacks which 
were enlisted into our service, in our revolted 
provinces, during the American war. These ^ 
" two thousand and upwards in number, com- 
prehending men, women, and children," werej 
says he, after having settled in Nova Scotia, i 
very improper climate, ultimately "conveyed t 
Sierra Leone. There they realizeu the object 1 
in view ; and they are to be found there, they or f 
their descendants, most of them independent, 
and some of them in affluent circumstances, at ] 
the present day *." 

It is very difficult to know exactly what object | 
the African Institution had in view, in settling 
these blacks at Sierra Leone, and therefore we J 
cannot judge correctly of its realization. Mr. j 

" Claikson't " ThoHgAia." 
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Ciarkson is, I believe, a member of the African 
Institution ; he reads its reports, he sanctions 
and approves of them. These tell us a different 
tale about these Nova Scotian blacks, whether a 
true one or not, it is Mr. Clarkson's business, not 
mine, to ascertain. In the first place, the Nova 
Scotia blacks composed, it may be said, the po- 
pulation of Sierra Leone. Fourteen hundred at 
the second settlement, says Mr. Ciarkson, were 
placed there; and the Special Report, page 19, 
informs us, that till 1801, the population of the co- 
lony never exceeded from 1200 to 2000 persons. 
The ninth Report, page 53, tells us that the first 
settlers ^ were indisposed to agricultural la- 
bour ^ — ^ indisposed to the drudgery of cutting 
wood and planting farms^ preferring other 
modes of employment, particularly trading among 
the natives.'' The Special Report of 1815, 
however, comes a little more to the point. 
First, as to the character of these people. 
^ When the nature of the population of that 
Colony is considered, composed as it is of 
Nova Scotia blacks, who, in early life were ha- 
bituated to all the licence which is incident to 
a state of Slavery ,• of ' Maroons " (Maroons 
were not Slaves) ^ who in Jamaica lived in the 
practice of polygamy, and of the other vices 
which disfigure the face of society in our West 
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India Islands ; and of native Africans, as yet 
unacquainted with the obligations of Christian- 
ity, or the restraints of civilized life." — the Di- 
rectors were what? — why ^ not surprised at 
the disordered state of the Colony, &c." In 
page 19 it is stated. That " many of the settlers 
quitted the Colony and fixed themselves in Slave 
factories" — ^page 20 — ^that ^ iik^y abandoned cmV 
tivation — ^became again dependent upon the 
Company for their subsistence, and not a few 
migrated .to Slave factories'' — in page 61 it is 
repeated' — ^ many of the settlers became Slave 
traders ^ — ^in page 59 we are told of '^ the unfa- 
vourable character of the settlers during the first 
eight years'' — in page 60 of ^the turbulence 
qf the settlers^ — and in page 10, previous 
to the year 1800, that ^ the Colonists contri- 
buted nothing towards defraying the expenses 
of the Colony" — ^in page 118 we are told that 
^ many of them abandoned the Colony and left 
the farms to desolation" — in page 19 it is stated 
that ^ in the year 1800 an effort of some of the 
Colonists to possess themselves of the supreme 
power ended in an insurrection^ — and finally,- 
and to clench the whole, the ninth Report, page 
52, says ^ on a late census^ the European, 
Nova Scotian, and Maroon men in the Colony, 
amounted to between three and four hundred. 
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(only) not more than one third of whom are able 
to support themselves without the necessity of 
resorting to some manual employmenf-^-and at 
page 67 that the captured Negroes neither com- 
mitted so many crimes, nor were punished so 
often, as an equal number of other classes of the 
community''. 

Here is a fine prospect from their own pens 
of ^ the realization of the object in view ^ — of af- 
fluence and independence, the lamentable pros- 
pect of a body of 2600 persons (men chiefly) 
being in the short space of twenty years reduced 
to less than 400 ! in this land of peace, freedom, 
and happiness. Within that time, had their free- 
dom produced the effects, so much boasted of, 
they ought to have doubled their numbers* Will 
Mr. Clarkson, I ask, deny or dispute the autho- 
rity here adduced ? 

By their own reports it is admitted, that num- 
bers of these liberated negroes left the Colony. 
The reason is not stated. Dr. Thorpe states, 
and offered to prove if permitted, that this was 
owing to barbarous treatment. They were ill 
fed, ill clothed, and most cruelly and unmer- 
cifully punished, by flogging. Young girls 
were let out for the purpose of prostitution. 
The marriages instituted amongst them were a 
mere mockery ; " wives were changed at plea- 
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sure ^, and a. ^ promiscuous depopulating inter- 
course* was carried on between the sexes, 
without censure, hindrance, or reproach. 

But it may be said matters have been subse- 
quently mended. Perhaps they have been so* 
The public have little means of judging of the 
transactions at Sierra Leone, which are carefully 
kept from public investigation. But that the 
civilization and usefulness of the natives are in- 
creased, does not at all appear from reference 
to the trade of the place, as compared with 
tibat' of other parts of Africa. The reverse is in- 
deed the case. The Colony, it would* appear, 
raises no exportable produce ; and notwithstand- 
ing all the advantages lavished upon it. Sir 
George Collier informs us, in his official Report, 
18^, that in 1821, ^^ the streets of Freetown are 
as much overrun with grass and indigo as for- 
merly *:" yet not even that indigo spontaneously 
produced is manufactured and exported ! 

Mr. Clarkson, page 17, would fain per- 
suade us that Sierra Leone is now a para- 
dise. The population is 14,000. It should 
have been treble that amount from the num- 
ber of persons transported into it. " The 
people there are now fallen into the habits 

* Dispatch, 27th December, 1821.— Parliamentary Paper, page 15, 
No. 223, of Session 1822. 
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of civilized society. Their lands shew the marks 
of industrious cultivation. Many of them, after 
having supplied their wants for the year, employ 
a surplus produce in the purchase of superflui- 
ties as comforts". Well, this ^ surplus^ produce, 
^ the fruits of industrious cultivation ", must be 
sold to some persons. It would, have been but 
fair and candid in Mr. Clarkson, to have told us 
what that produce was, and to what part of the 
world it is exported. Certainly it is not imported 
into Great Britain in any such quantity as to shew 
this industrious cultivation, or rather not in a 
quantity to shew any cultivation at all. Liverpool 
and London are the great ports for the trade with 
Western Africa. The imports from thence speak 
for themselves. These are evidence which 
cannot be contradicted. The imports for last 
year are subjoined*, and shew us* that while 



* Articles imported at Liverpool and London from Western Africa, 
from the 1st January, 1823, viz : — 



From Sierra Leone, 

July 14th. THton, with 331 logs 
teak wood, and ahout 30 tons cam- 
wood. 

July 25th. Lady Comhermere, 
with 122 casks palm oil, 248 ele- 
phant's teeth, 3 tons gum copal, 5 
puns. 26 casks and barrels bees 
wax. 

Oct. 6th. Elizabeth, with 412 
pieces teak wood, and about 9^ tons 
camwood. 

Britannia, ditto, 4^ tons cam- 
wood, 382 logs teak wood, 20 logs 
center wood, and a steam engine 
and rice mill returned. 



From other parts of Western coast, 

March 24 th. Transit, with 641 
casks palm oil, 2,830 elephant's 
teeth, 15 tons red wood loose, 
2,500 lbs. gum copal. 

July 7th. Mary, with 825 casks 
palm oil, 1,752 elephant's teeth, 
35 seamorse teeth, 58 bags guinea 
pepper, 3 boxes gold and silver, 15 
tons vane wood, and 1 case and 3 
casks gum copal. 

July 7th. Margaret, with 155 
casks palm oil. , 

August 25th. Fame, with 186 
casks palm oU, 3 puncheons and 4 
barrels, bees wax, loose about 20 
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various articles the produce of the industry 
of the natives, come from other parts of the coast, 
not any thing deserving that name comes from 



Imports to London from Sierra 
Leone /of the same period, 

Feb. 7th. Sierra Lieone, Bedford^ 
70 logs teak timber, 1 cask scri- 
yelloes, 64 pieces bees wax, 78 
elephant's teeth, 3 casks, 6 bags 
gum copal, 122 hides, and 10 tons 
camwood. 

April 25th. Harriet, 62 casks 
palm oil, 349 elephant's teeth, 6 
tea horse ditto, a pipe Madeira 
wine, 2 jars guinea pepper (part 
from coast included.) 

July 11th. Caroline y Betsey and 
Ann, Juliana, 302 logs timber, 
2,764 billets, 41 tons camwood, 1 
box bees wax, 74 bags 8 casks 
rice, 16 casks 1 box gum copal, 
303 logs 20 ends teak timber. 

July l^tli. Eleanor, 62 logs Afri- 
can timber, 271 billets camwood. 

July 25th. Joseph, 20 casks oil, 
23 seamorse teeth, 72 ivory teeth, 
733 elephant's teeth and scriveUoes, 
3 packages bees wax, 2 casks skins 
or hides, 2 casks Mallagette pepper, 
1 bag tortoise shell, 102 hides, and 

I cask scrirelloes. 

Sept. 12th. Harriett, 220 logs 
teak timber, 15 tons and 1,637 bil- 
lets camwood, 201 hides, 67 bags 
5 tons rough rice. 

Hope, 5,800 cow and calf skins, 
7 leopard skins, 180 cakes wax, 5 
bags gum, 18 casks palm oil, 417 
pieces ivory, 6 tons camwood. 

Glory, 296 logs 18 packages teak 
timber, 2,097 billets camwood, 

II casks gum. 

Oct. 3d. Ranger, 11 casks guinea 
grains, 21 casks 2 casks bark, 30 
legers, 19 pipes 28 puncheons 4 
casks palm oil, and 428 elephant's 
teeth. 

Elizabeth, 54 casks palm oil, 
909 billets camwood, 126 bags 
chilloes, a quantity guinea grains. 



cMTt. do., 436 elephant's teeth, and 
5 tons fire wood. 

Sept. Ist. Neptune, with 1,144 
casks palm oil, 7 elephant's teeth, 
and about 20 tons dunnage wood. 
Aries, with 249 casks palm oU, 
31 casks 14^ barrels gum copal, 
1^34 elephant's teeth, 4 barrels 
and 1^ barrels pepper, 1^ barrels 
bees wax, 32 seamorse teeth loose, 
about 15 cwts. gum copal. 

Sept. 8th. William Rathbone, 
with 1,090 casks palm oil, 74 ele- 
phant's teeth, 6 puns, gum copal, 
J box bird's skins, 20 tons dun- 
nage wood, and 1 hogshead wine. 
Sept. 15th. Morning Star, with 
158 casks palm oil, 4 puncheons 
1 hogshead 5 barrels 37 bags 
COFFEE, and 563 elephant's teethi 

James, with 615 casks palm oil, 
361 elephant's teeth, two boxes 
specie, and 15 tons fire wood. 

Oct. 6th. Hope, with 27 logs teak 
wood, 134 elephant's teeth, 2 casks 
gum copal, about 11 tons cam- 
wood, 81 casks palm oil, 31 casks 
bees wax, 6,825 ox hides, 300 pieces 
hides, and 300 calf skins. 

Heywood, with 969 casks palm 
oil, 15 elephant's teeth, 52 bags 
guinea pepper, 4 tons old copper, 
and some returned goods. 

Oct. 13th. with 157 

casks bees wax, 60 bags gum Sene- 
gal, 395 elephant's teeth, 6296 hides, 
1 box dollars, 1 bag gold, goods 
returned (Gambia). 

Oct. 20th. with 966 

casks palm oil, 10 elephant's teeth, 
10 tons dunnage wood, 14 pieces 
East India goods returned. 

AT LONDON. 

Feb. 7th. Samuel and Sarah, 

with 333 puncheons, 7 pipes, 46 

hogsheads, 2 barrels 1 quarter 

cask palm oil, 1 box seamorse 
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Sierra Leone. The small quantity of palm oil and 
elephant's teeth are procured from other parts of 
the coast in a coasting trade, from states where 



4 elephant's teeth, 2 packages scri- 
villoes, 1 box seamorse teeth. 

Indian Traveller, 255 logs teak 
timber, 1 cask coffee, 2 casks wax, 
3 casks elephant's teeth, 1 ditto 
chilloes, 1 cask honey, 1 cask ivory, 
6 casks gum copal, 2 caskd old 
copper, 2 bags arrow root, 211 
hides, 15 tons and 19 cwt cam- 
wood. 



teeth, 20 boxes, 1 parcel gold dust, 
135 teeth, 3 casks, 1 ,630 scrivilloes, 
50 ditto and scraggs, 196 teeth 
ivory. 

Feb. 14th. Accra, Adonis, 280 
elephant's teeth^ 9 seamorse teeth, 
93 puncheons palm oil, 335 scri- 
villoes. 

March 21st, Isles des Los, Hope, 
14 logs timber, 52 casks palm oil, 
76 casks bees wax, 419 pieces ivory, 
2,815 ox and cow hides, 59 sea 
morse teeth, 1 cask pepper and 
ginger, 1 box g^um copal, 9 tons 
camwood, 26 bundles old rope, 8 
leopard skins. 

^t London from other parts Western Coast, 

April 4th. Sarah, 987 cakes bees wax, 9,345 hides and pieces, 4 boxes 
bird skins, 1 box ostrich feathers, 268 elephant's teeth and scrivilloes, 18 
boxes gum copal. 

April 11th. Zeno, 12,024 hides, 550 bullock horns, 172 pieces ivory, 
862 cakes wax, and 7 elephant's teeth. 

July 4th. St. Mary's, James, 1,050 cakes bees wax, 129 pieces ivory, 
33 pieces timber, 18,512 hides and pieces, 41 leopard skins, 480 pieces 
camwood, 76 logs timber, 1 bundle timber. 

July 18th. Accra, Fairy Queen, 138 elephant's teeth, 110 pieces ebony, 
20 puns. 44 hodgsheads oil, 6 puncheons, 8 hogsheads, 1 bag bees 
wax. 

Thomas, 392 sacks, 8 casks gum, 66 seroons almonds, and 1 case os- 
trich feathers. 

Jtdy %th. Accra, Sylvia, 146 casks palm oil, 1 seamorse teeth, 1,290 
elephant's teeth, 1 bag cotton, 6 casks guinea grains. 

Accra and C. Coast, Caledonia, 163 casks oil, 9 seamorse teeth , 758 
elephant's teeth, and scrivelloes. 

August 1st. C. Coast C. and Elmina, Woodbume, 93 casks palm oil, 
224 elephant's teeth, 430 scrivelloes, 1 seamorse teeth, and 3 casks 
pepper. 

August 29th. St. Mary's, Trafalgar, 5,580 whole and pieces hides, 
215 elephant's teeth and pieces, 2 bags gum copal, a pared, camwood, 
412 cakes bees wax. 

Sept. 12th. Cape de Verde, John Echlin, 360 bags orchella, 105 hogs- 
heads ox hides, 720 goat skins, 1 box shells, 1 box raisins. 

George and James, 988 cakes bees wax, 8,323 hides and pieces, 8 leo- 
pard skins, 17 elephant's teeth and pieces, 25 logs wood, 337 billets 
camwood. 

Oct. 3rd. Hambletonian, 80 tons gum Senegal, 1 tnink bird skins, 1 
leopard and 1 deer skin, 1 parcel feathers, and 1 box plants. 
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fliere are Slaves. Teak wood is not the procJuce 
of the labour of the population. The particulars 
stated in these ittiports, have only to be noticed 
to shew the indolence and ignorance of the Co- 
lonists at Sierra Leone, and that ^^ the indus- 
trious cultivation" boasted of by Mr. Clarkson, 
exists only in his own brain. With the excep- 
tion of 8 casks, 141 bags, 5 tons rough Rice, and 
one cask Coffee, there is nothing that can be set 
down as the produce of that Colony, even if the 
Rice was raised in it, which is very doubtful. The 
other articles are chiefly produced in places, more 
or less distant from the Colony, except teak 
wood, and are brought to Sierra Leone in coast- 
ers, and from the districts inland, in exchange for 
the very trifling articles of merchandise sent out 
from the capital, Freetown. Mr. Clarkson will 
not surely tell us that teak wood is the produce of 
the industry of Sierra Leone. Fortunately for its 
present race of inhabitants, it was planted there 
before their day. 

Such is the situation of Sierra Leone, made the 
capital of Western Africa, cultivated by free 
labourers, supported, first by the unlimited sup- 

St. Marys, Sarah, 1,532 cakes bees wax, 197 elephant's teeth and 
pieces, 7,670 hides and pieces, 940 billets camwood, 13 logs timber, 
2 casks honey, 2 cases bird skins. 

Oct. 10th. Cape de Verde, Alphay 1,630 bags orchella. 

Dec. 16th. Kittify 128 casks palm oil, 42 elephant's teeth, 202 scriveU 
loes, 2,002 pieces camwood, 
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plies of a great monied company^ and afterwards 
by the unlimited aid of the British Government 
Yet after thirty-two years of Colonization^ and 
an addition to its population from all quarters^ 
we find scarcely any produce exported from it, 
and all the cargoes of vessels^ in comparison 
with those from other parts of the African coast, 
scanty^ and of little value, and no increase of 
population, but in fact a diminution to 14,000. 
There were no West India Slave masters there 
to disturb their tranquillity and prosperity, and 
either free negroes are not that industrious race 
which we are taught to believe, or there is some« 
thing most grievously wrong in all that concerns 
the government o( the Colony. What hinders 
it from producing Colonial produce? The mai^- 
ket of the world is open to it for every article. 
The geographical position indeed, is the very 
worst that could possibly have been chosen for 
commanding and concentrating the trade of 
Africa. Still there must be something greatly de- 
ficient in the industry and knowledge of its pre- 
sent population. Amongst these are to be in- 
cluded Mr. Clarkson^s ^^ third Case^ of eman- 
cipated negroes, viz. the discharged soldiers of 
the West India Regiments, *^ many hundreds 
of whom were set at liberty at once,'' and fixed 

M 



«i 8fmk ItecMie ♦. Of ti**e> it ift Slif8cil?tft 4» 
itfjr Subject to obdifttVe, that tlhf^y fotin part of thtft 
•][)bpulatiofa #h6sfe utiproductiv€ labouts have jufet 
^httfa cohsiAefredy gitid Whd, When their infldcACe 
'4h4fl hiaife 'eXtehded Iti the Colo4iy> and tltmlt W- 

* It would kave been satisfactory, had Mr. Clarksen stated the exact 

liumi>er of persons introduced into, sind libenited in, Sierra tieoiie. *tn 

•1187 UMi^'Wite 400; aM ii^xt ihl7Sr2, HHt 1^40bKoV%8totiAAllMdck^ 

^Ua'tets^uently 5113 Maroons from Jamaica. The number which Icift 

Jkmaica, April 16th 1816, was 159 men, 152 women, and 152 chiMreh, 

liiui lib 'vkh IrtH^Surh^, )Ahd 6 yktfAhn, tdtdl^l^. F^dm (he Dth He- 

}for%, page 52> we find that 1,500 captured negroe^ wdre ititrdduee^ly 

under the government of Captain Columbine, in 1810. The Special Re- 

^H, 1*^1^, t). Ill Knd ll^,6tiuteei^tek tiiiie towns inhaVtted (eiidtUi^e 

-of lAttt capital) by captured negroes; in the last enumerated of wfiicfa, 

ffqgbrook, there were *' upwards of 600 inhabitants." Yet the same 

Iteport, p. ^3 states, that the total number of captiifed negroes received 

-^tb Sib^a Ijeoiife, till the 9ih July, 1814, was dilly 5,925, 1,968 bf 

\irhom had entered into the army or nayy. 

In this dilemma and state of darkness, regarding the stat^and nature of 

'life l^^latidn 6f Si^H-a lieone, the Missionary Register, iSf December, 

*1633y cofld^s to our relifef with a ray of brilliant light, and shews us the 

great advantages of the Sierra Leone " marriage tie," in augmenting 

A/rican population. 

July 8th 1820. Jan. Ist 1826. 

Europeans 120 128 

lilartfdns - - - - 594 €01 

Nora Scotians - - TaiO 722 

West Indians and Americans - - - — 85 

Natives - - 1,04^6 3,5!^6 

'^Ubei^ted AfHians . - * . - g,4jy6 7,d69 

Pisbltnded soldiers 1,216 1,103 

Kroomen - - 727 ^47 

Total 12,500 15,081 

N3. 11,000 liberated Africans Ih Colony on the 1st August, 1821 . 
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ceo^e^cy from ^' their knowledge of th^ use pf 
HKm^ Jbifty^ .become wore ^ormicj^tblei^i may do 
^wj^t Q^eir jpre4^c^sQr^^ tte Nova SQQtian bjaqlfs 
4i^, ^ome^Yj '' »t<feHipt>to.pc^s^s tb^iii^i«?^s<if l;he 

iB^^>reme pow^r*." Th^»quiet submipsi^?^ ^^f tii^ H- 
)l^^Bated i^e^oQsMs yet to be put to the test — i re- 
peat it, yet to be put to th^ te^t. Assembled^s 
they Ure, rude and ignorant savages, from every 
nation of Africa, dissimilar in their manners, each 
unacquainted with the language of the 6ther, ai^d 
without any means of removing speedily that ob- 
struction to communication, some time must 
els^se before they can act together, form any 

* The Bahama.official Report gives a deplorable account of the ooa- 
d|iet of 9pmfi of th^se ftishanded soldiers. ** TKe disbanded soldiers that 
lyave occasionally found their w^ to these islands, have uniformly been 
the VERIEST VAGRANTS IN EXISTENCE. Of the last two that found the 
. Bwaus of living here for any length of time, one was hanged abput 
eighteen, months ago for burglary, and the other saved his neck only by 
turning king's evidence against his companion." (Report, page 18.) 

The number however, even had there been no natural increase, should 
%ai« atood thus : — 

NQva^tians 2^000 

Maroons -.---. 530 

Disbanded sc^diers - - - - 1,216 

JiCrop9ien, say ..... gqo 

Natives 3,626 

West Indians and N. Americans . . 85 



i». 



8,157 
Europeans ..... 1.28 

Xtiberated Afii^u^, My oE^y^ - - 30^9(r 

Total 38,285 
M 2 
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thing like a combined plan^ or express any thing 
tike their general opinion. But let these impe- 
diments once be removed^ and I will hazard a 
prediction, that if Great Britain keeps Sierra 
Leone in future ias a Colony, she must keep it 
with a vastly increased military force and at the 
point of the bayonet. 

Mr. Clarkson takes as a '' second case" the negroes carrietf off £rom 
the United States last war, liberated and placed in Trinidad, as free la- 
bourers. *' The Governor, Sir Ralph Woodford resisted the prejudices 
of the planters," who maintiuned that these negroes '* would neyer work 
for. hire," but '' support themselves by plunder. The result," says 
Mr. Clarkson, ** has shewn the discernment of the Governor. These 
very men, formerly Slaves in the Southern States of America, and after- 
i^ards emancipated in a body in Trinidad, are now earning their own 
livelihood, and with so much industry and good conduct, that the 
calumnies originally spread against them have entirely died away *." 

On what authority Mr. Clarkson states this I 
know not, and he has not told us, and it would 
perhaps be imprudent in him to disclose. These 
Slaves so unjustly and impoliticly carried away, 
were claimed by the American Government, and 
by the decision of the Emperor of Russia, to 
whom the matter was referred, their value was 
very lately paid by this country. These people 
were placed under the care of a superintendant 
with a very high salary, it is said of 30^. per 
day, and who at the same time employed several 
of them, while supported by this country, in 
clearing and cultivating an estate of his own, 

• Clarkson*s " Thoughts;* page 16. 
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from the produce of which^ I have heard that he 
has sent home to this country presents of Sugar^ 
to shew how cheap it could be raised by free 
labour. At the same time^ so much trouble had 
he with these negroes, that, if I am not misin- 
formed from the authority of those who ought to 
know, he has again and again publicly declared, 
that if he had Slaves of his own sufficient to cul- 
tivate his estate, he would employ none of them. 
But to come a little .closer to the point and to 
shew " the industry and good conduct^' of these 
liberated American negroes, I had, and that 
only a few weeks ago, an opportunity of learning 
something of these people and their conduct from 
an old friend, the proprietor of an estate situated 
in the midst of them, and who has sometimes had 
occasion to employ them because he could not do 
better. His account, which I believe is the cor- 
rect one, (and the proceedings of the council at 
Trinidad will confirm it) differs very widely in- 
deecj from that put forward by Mr. Clarkson. 

** When hired to work, they generally appear upon Tuesday. The after- 
noon is occupied in supplying them with provisions; and as they work 
for pay, half in money, half in provisions, in order to save themselves 
trouble, any estate employing them, is reduced to the necessity of sup- 
plying and keeping up a huxter's shop. On Wednesday morning they 
commence work, and continue till Friday afternoon, when they leave off, 
depart, and are seen no more at work, till the following Wednesday 
morning. The provisions they obtain on Tuesday, serve till the fol- 
lowing Friday afternoon, when they obtain a fresh supply of fish, beef^ 
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Mkfih, ibtii^ m akf be, fthd 4lsb of mm 'Aiougfa eii|;ag«d byjriete wwk, 
there is tfd dependence upon them, and there being no check, they leave 
the employer when, and as they please; which in crop time, when agrea^ 
qtiahtity of canes may be cut> a^d ^icfa s66ii tfpoH, occasions great lo^ 
t6the heli^ess agrictiltnrist, as he cannot replace the labourer so absenting 
himself, as may be done in this country. 

The pumber pf these people waS originally 500. They dwell in smaH 
villages adjabe^t to each other, in the southern part of the island. Ib 
some of these villages there are smidl chapels, where black preachers 
^casionally perform service on Sundays to very thin congregations ; but 
there are no white estabiishied clergy. AS tiiey are free and independent, 
t^^ d&perae themselves about the country, wherever they please, par- 
ticularly on Sunday, and no one pays any attention to them with regard 
to education, or instruction. They are their own masters, and in those 
rie^q^ts do as they please. Thehr general character is very bad. They 
do nbt attend church Iregfilarly, but rather loiter about their own houses, 
or wander about the country. The]^ are dissipated and drunken, and in 
i^ way to ht depended upon, nor does my friettd think any reliance c6u)d 
be placed upon them, in case of actual revolt in the Ccdony. They often run 
in debt, by getting advances, and then leave their creditors without payment. 
'th^T houses ar6 generally inferior In neatness afifl comfort, within and 
Witikout, to those belonging to the negroe Slkves. lliey are a^so in general 
worse clothed than the latter, by whom they are despised and bated, because 
on the different estates where they are employed, they go about intriguing 
wXh, and debauching, the wives of the more respectable negroes, thus 
occasioning frequent and dangerous quarrels. Thoi^gh they have wives of 
their own in their villages, yet on the estates where employed, they are no- 
torious for forming immoral conncctionSi, with the female Slaves, diMifg 
their temporary residence ; while at the Same l^me they often encourage the 
Slaves, more especially females, to run away from their master's proper- 
ties, in order to get them to work for them, or cohabit with them, of both. 
Both in character, steadiness, and usefulness, they are inferior to steady 
Slave negroes. They are many of them more given to pilfering, than 
the Slaves. When detected in theSe petty crimes, they are publicly flog- 
ged, with severity, in proportion to the offence, with the cat-o'-nine tails^ 
which is more dreaded than the whip used to punish negroes. 

They are much employed in sawing timber, which they perform at the 
rkt^ of 40 dollars per 1000 feet. When hired by the day their wnges are 
ii.twtency {2s. 9d, Sterlii^), liithoQt provisions. When etigaged by l^c 
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jo|> )D agrvpultuiral labpuf, the^ ^^^^9^ ^^^ cuti^ng ci^nes, yiz.—Flant 
canes, from 60 to 80 dollars per quarry (3 1-51& acre^) ; Riitooii cabm, 
40 Mtars ditto. Fer oiearang land, tl^f f f^%rg9, V9X qufrr$i^ 49 <loflW \ 
for fifeparing AJ^d ^iMX^m^ it, frp^ 1^ lo l^Q dollars ; and for we^di^g 
canes, from 20 to 30 .dollars, for the same quantity ; making a charge 
(without including manuring the land, where that n(iay Iw found naoes- 
8^ df 1^ 1^ ^10 jto^ar? fer ^tfiu^ (# li* ..3 p^ aci$) io fy^ ^jff 
w^ing i^n^lusriye." 

When we reflaot that qw^s in the flld Ciol^r 
BieB require to be weeded three, four, a»4 ey^ 
six times, accordipg tp tbe richp^^s or (thp pqvwrtjr 
of the soil w the age of the ca^, th^ tQi^} 
charge of cultivation by free labour till cytjlip^ 
down the cane, independent of all the ia^ur 
and expense ^a ^rryipg, g^i^ding; bpiliug, aiKi 
shipping the Sftfgarji will, at the abovj? r^^ 
amount to 86 dollar;!^, whiicb with Ithe ^?.cha«gi^ 
at 230 is ^16.. 3..^ sterlii^g, a? eji:pens^ ^f itr 
self, which it is almost unne^^ajry jbp sl;^, ip^ 
Sugar cultivation can bear. The produce of an 
acre, good «»d bad^ Is probably at a» avj^r^f 
mat above l^^wt. Jn new Cpjpnie^, i^d pg^ir 
ifanda^ where canes require fewpr we^dipg^j? t^ 
cost would be two or tbree ppunds per ^.CT^ leijijj, 
but then this would give the&^ ColoQies a depit^ 
^Uip^iority over Ih^ pld Colonies, where th^ 1^4^ 
»r^ poorer^ ajjd though the gangs of Siaves an^ 
iu these, nuinerjcally ^Ixpng^r^ they ar^ pf a le|^ 
effoctiv^ str^e»gth. This ^\^periprity w^i^ld ao»i- 
hflaie Ae f^n^ti^Mim of i^ar m t^<E»e jC^^ue? > 



and throw it altogether into the rich soil, and' 
level plains of Guiana, or a few fine sea-side-' | 
estates, in our old Colonial possessions. The' 
cultivation, by free labour is therefore, achimera, 
unless the free labourers, in the West were 
reduced to labonr for the wretched pittance of 
2rf. per day, as in the East Indies ; and two dol- \ 
iars per month, as in Java; when the supe-^ ] 
riority of the West India capital, machinery,- 
and knowledge, might come into competition 
with these places. 

Such is the " industry and good conduct" of j 
the free negroes in Trinidad, alluded to by Mr. , 
Clarkson, and such the enormous expense and | 
uncertainty oftheir labour, according to accounta , 
obtained from the lips of one living in the midat' i 
of them, and who had occasion to employ theifl. i 

But this is not the first time that a trial of free , 
labour has been unsuccessfully made in Trini- 
dad. Soon after its capture, government were 
induced to bring, at a great expense, a colony 
of Chinese to settle there. They did nothing. 
They became a nuisance to the Colony, they 
were gamblers, swindlers, every thing that was 
bad. When in a few instances, they essayed 
field labour, they went forth to it toitk a servant I 
holding an umbrella over their heads, to pro- f 
tect them from the sun ! Many of them returned 
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to Macao, and as government was bound to 
defray all their expenses if they did not like the 
place, the expense of each individual to the state 
was above £200. Very few of these people now 
remain in Trinidad. The few that are there, are 
butchers, and sellers of fish, but so indolent that 
they buy the fish from the fishermen, and retail 
them out to the consumer. Why did Mr. Clark- 
son forget this free colony? He knows who 
originated the measure. 

Before proceeding to Mr. Clarkson's St. Do- 
mingo case, it may be advisable here to notice 
another instance of advantageous, safe, and ef- 
ficacious, manumission and free labour, brought 
forward by the violent, and intemperate author, 
of ^ the Substance of the Debate in the House of 
Commons, on Mr. Buxton's Motion'' in May last. 
This is the enfranchisement of twenty-five 
negroes, in Tortola, by Samuel Nottingham, a 
Quaker, their master, in 1776. 

The author of the article in question, states that their number is now 
43 ; (hat they live '* upon the same plantation," which is chiefly " culti- 
vated in previsions" having been compelled to " abandon the cultivation 
of cotton on account uf the price falUng very low. Not one of them is 
in debt, and their property is free from all incumbrance. During the 
whole period since their emancipation, none of them have been sued in 
any court, or brought before a magistrate to answer any complaint. 
They are all black, having intermarried with each other. Only one of 
them once obtuned a warrant against a person who had assaulted him, 
wlw titff ed hit pardon, and was forgiven. One of them, Jeffirey Not- 



tiai^hatai, besides Ids zlaae ia the plaoUtkNo aad stac};,poss9«[9es,;&fi(cr9f 
of land, a house in Spanish-town and a yessel of twenty-tliree feet l;eel. 
Jefflney*d wife acts as school-mistress. She readls well. They attend the 
Mg/Hhodist ehapd at East End */' 

This narmtive, we arc informed, is made up 
upon the authority of ^ two respectable gentle- 
men who visited them in 1822.^ Who these 
gentlemen are is not stated^ but I believe they 
are the two commissioners sent out by govern^- 
ment ; the one it is said chosen by government^ 
the other recommended by some member or di- 
rector of the African Institution; to examine 
into^ and report upon the state of the captured 
African negroes apprenticed in Tortola. One of 
these gentlemen, I without hesitation assert, never 
made any such statement, as the African Insti- 
tution has published; and with regard to the 
assertion that one of these negroes was arrested 
upon his return from a voyage for ^ a capitation 
tax^ that cannot be true, because there is no 
capitation tax in Tortola on free persons. 

^ Three respectable gentlemen" one a resi- 
dent of Tortola, the others well, and officially y 
acquainted with the facts of the case, read lately 
in tliis country, the preceding statements, with 
ex{H'essions of wonder and astonishment, at a 
narrative and colouring so different from what 

* Siibfttanee of the Debate in the House of -Commons, &c. May 15, 1 823> 
1^«fes 334, 236, & 237. 
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their own eyes and experience had taught them 
was the fact. 

" Not only is the whole statement egregiously incorrect," says one of 
my informants, but he added, " I may say the circumstances of thesis 
people, are the very reverse of what * is reported. Instead of living 
together upon the plantation in the manner stated, the males ramble 
here and there, every where forming transitory connexions among 
and with the female Slaves, upon the neighbouring estates. Upon these 
females, with other precarious means, they are altogether dependent for 
sustenance. Most of the males have female Slaves for their wives, and 
consequently their children, when they have any, are born Slaves. They 
do not cultivate their own land or any other in exportable Co- 
lonial produce. They possess little stock of any sort. They niay, 
indeed, be pretty clear of debt, as I am sure no one would be silly 
Enough to credit them to the smallest amount. In short they are 
an intolerable nuisance to people of aU ranks, wherever they take 
up their abode, which seldom is long in one place. I remember, a 
few years since, seeing one of them in the court-house attending a pro- 
secution of his against a gentleman of the neighbourhood, for an assault 
and battery on his own person. The gentleman having found him in the 
tERY ACT of committing some depredation on his property, was from the 
fellow's Unbounded insolence, provoked to lay his whip, which he hap- 
(>ened to have in his hand at the time, over him. In the course of the 
trial, when the defendant's counsel commenced his defence, he requested 
the plaintiff to come immediately opposite to him, for the purpose of cross 
examining him, when to his astonishment, and the astonishment of the 
ifBOLE cotJRT, the counsel found, adorning the shirt collar of the plain- 
^, a gold sleeve button of his own, which he immediately claimed, delv- 
ing the court the fellow to it. The button had been stolen some time 
previous, by a female Slave belonging to the counsel, and wife to the 
jilaiiltiff *." Ac. 

'* The principal increase amongst these people," says another informanly 
** proceeds from a connexion with Slaves and free people unconnected 
with the Nottingham family. Grace, the vnfe of Jeffrey, is an -enfran- 

* Thus far my first correspondent. He has returned to Tortola, and 
koeans to Investigate most particularly, the past history of these people. 
(Letter, Nov. 24, 1823.) 
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cluied female, formerly belonging to Mrs. Frett. Such U their 
and mean condition that there are only two decent houses on the esta- 
blishment of LoNOLOOK, the one built by Jasper Rapsot, a freeman and 
a shipwright, who lives with Ete Nottingham ; and the other built by 
JSFFBEY, a Slave belonging to Mr. Pick bring, a neighbouring proprietor, 
and which Slave Jeffirey lived wi^ Diana Nottingham. The ground 
belong^g to this woman was partly cultivated by Mr. Pickering's Slaves, 
hired by their fellow Slave Jeffrey to do so during their time when not 
engaged in labour for their master. The greater part of the females liber- 
ated by Mr. Nottingham died without issue. Most of the males connected 
themselves with female Slaves, and were consequently relieved from the 
trouble of providing for, and supporting their children." 

** Besides their liberty and the land, Mr. Nottingham's negroes were left 
alegacy of i'31 6 . . I6s, sterling by his sister, and which was paid to then\,by 
Dr. Dawson of Tortola. Not a fourth part of the property left to them, 
and some negroes also manumitted by Mr. Perceval, and Mrs. Vanterpool, 
and Mrs. Frett, remains in their hands. They do not raise one single article 
of exportable produce for the European market. They rear nothing that 
produces either taxes to the Colony or revenue to the Mother Country. 
By the labour of Slaves belonging to the neigbouring plantations they col- 
lect some means of barter, such as a little fire-wood, and perhaps some 
country provisions, which they carry to the Danish island of St. Thomas, 
to market, and bring back from thence in exchange the coarsest Ameri- 
can productions and imports, such as a few boards and shingles, salt-fish, 
and similar articles, not one of which i& the production of the soil, skill, 
or manufacture of Great Britain." 

To these things which they bring back in 
exchange for their rude productions 1 would 
call the attention of the commercial interests, 
the manufacturers, and the Ministers of Great 
Britain. They bring back then, and they use 
the coarse produce and manufactures of the 
United States, which suit their contracted ideas 
and . circumstances, and which they prefer to 
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British^ probably from the readiness with which 
these goods are exchanged for their rude pro- 
ductions. Thus would emancipated West In- 
dian Slaves supply themselves with the few 
necessaries they require, and from the produc- 
tions of a rival power in trade and commerce. 

With regard to the African negroes, 534 in 
number, emancipated and apprenticed in Tor- 
tola by Act of Parliament, suffice it to say, that 
the expiration of their indentures being at hand, 
a petition has been transmitted from Tortola 
to the King in Council*, imploring his Majesty - 
to remove these negroes from the Colony, be- 
cause ,they cannot support themselves, and the 
Colony is unable to do it. They form a distinct 
class of society, having never amalgamated with 
either the free or the Slave population. The 
latter class they despise, and that class in return 
look upon these emancipated Africans with 
jealousy, hatred, and contempt. As a proof 
that manumitted Slaves will not labour, or hire 
themselves for agricultural labour, the petition 
from Tortola states that of seventy-six adults 
manumitted since the first registry in 1818, not 
one is exclusively engaged in agriculture, and 
but a few are partial cultivators. To seventy- 
three manumitted at different times, more than 

* Petition, dated 5th March, 1823. 
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800 acres of good land were given, yet only bra 
or three of that number subsist on the produce 
of the soil, and two or three more are partial 
cultivators. Not a single instance has occurred 
of any individual from either class having hired 
themselves as field labourers. And unless they 
betake themselves to cultivate produce for ex- 
portation as ihe number of manumitted negroes 
increases, they must cease to obtain a profitable 
market for the provisions they raise, from the 
impoverished state and decreased number of 
people in the Colony. 

This picture, which I believe is the correct 
one, because the veracity of my correspondents 
IS undoubted, and because it corresponds with 
what I witnessed myself in other places, pre- 
sents a very different aspect of affairs from tiiat 
put forward by the African Institution. 

The writers for that body seldom think, or 
they would not be led into such gross and pal- 
pable contradictions. From this account we 
learn the truth, in the face of their nume- 
rous assertions and libels, namely, that ne- 
groes are and may be emancipated without 
difficulty, and remain free, protected, and 
not liable to be sold as Slaves though black. 
We learn also a more important fact, namely, 
that free labourers in Tortola, with the land 
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and houseSy and moveable property in cash^ 
given to them as a [)resent, have been and are 
beate?i out of the home market in the cheapest 
of all cultivation^ cotton, by the same article 
produced by Slave labour in the United States, 
and even in the very Colony of Tortola, where 
cotton is cultivated by Slaves*. They, these 
enfranchised negroes, unencumbered, unembar- 
rassed, and paying no Colonial taxes, were 
compelled to discontinue the cultivation of cot- 
ton, from ^ THE PRICE FALLING VERY LOW." This 

admission — this fact speaks volumes. 

Considering all these cases, brought forward 
hy the anti-Colonists, those of the public who 
.may iaee them in the most favourable and san- 
guine point of view, will adopt Mr. Clarkson's 
sentiments and say— -^ they can give us nothing 
like a positive assurance that the negroe Slaves 
in our Colonies would pass through the ordeal of 
emancipation without danger to their masters or 
flie connnunity at large." Certainly not. ^ Nor 
if these instances had been far more numerous 
than they are, could they, in this world of acci- 
dents, have given us a moral certainty of thisf ." 

* Here we have an answer to Hodgson's pamphlet on the comparatiye 
thMkpnMft of free and Sla^e labour. For it is of little consequence which 
l^^ebeapesty if free negroes will not work in ^ West India agrieiUture 
for«idh terms, and from such indu<:ements, as the value of Colonial 
^f^ductiolia cUn Itffdvd to give. 

t Clarkson's '' Thoughts;' page 18. 



CHAPTER Vn. 

St. Domingo — adduced by Mr. Clarkson as a prob/qf 
the blessings and advantages ofnegroe emancipation 
— his accounts relaiive to it in every point at vari- 
ance with Mstorical facts. — True account of the 
rise and progress of the insurrection in it. — Horrid 
cruelties. — Island totally ruined.-^British expedi- 
tion there in 1795. — Forced to abandon it. — Its 
former state and trade. — Its present state and 
trade, from official and authentic documents. — 
Striking contrast... Miserable state of the country 

. compared to what it formerly was. — Immoral and 
debased and degraded state of its population. — 
Sinking fast into their original barbarism^ — Pro- 
ductive industry on the lowest scale, bic. bic 176 

Mr. Clarkson as a ^ fifth Case^ turns to St. 

Domingo, where he asserts that great bodies of 
negroes were emancipated suddenly, without 
danger, and with the happiest effect. It is diflB- 
cult to compress within moderate bounds Mr. 
Clarkson^s statements on this head, in which 
historical facts are withheld, and more dis- 
torted and violated than ever was in any previ- 
ous case attempted by human ingenuity. That 
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I may not be accused of mis-statetnieiit^ I shall 
endeavotir fo cbndense in a 'note the* (>oints 
brought forwiard by Mf. Glarkson a^ requiring 
and being most deseryicig of notice *. To these 
the reader is referred for a view of Mr. Clark- 
^OQ's assertions and hardy avermentis. 

* After noticing the ambiguous decree of tlie French Assembly, 1790, 
itelafiVe to tbe rigbts of the ftee coloured peiople in St Domingo, Mr. 
daikson pWeeds to state that it occasioned animosities between them 
and the white* — ** distnibanoes took place and blood was shed." On liie 
15th May 1791, the Frepcb Leg^latire Assembly, in consequence of a 
petition from the free jiec^le of colour, decreed that ''the people of colour 
in all the French islands were entitied to the rights of citizenship, provided 
they were bom olT free pal«nts on both sides." This decree irritated the 
whites. *' Both parties armed against each other — ^horrible massacres 
and conflagratioils followed;" in consequence of which "the AslK»nbly 
rescinded tlie decree in the same year."' This news reaching iSt^I^omingo 

ih 1792, enraged the people of colour, which the Assembly leamiiig,' and 
*. • ••• ••••■'• 

perceiving no end to these troubles, and resolving '' to do justice, what- 
ever the consequences might be," sent two comyissioners, Santhonax and 
Polverel, to' St. Domingo. This state ('' of bad blood") continuing after 
their arrival, at last broke out into open war o^ the 20th June 1793. — 
'' Uie seamen left the ships in the roads luuf camft on shore, and made a 
common cause with the white inhabitants of the town." They were op- 
posed '' by the mulattoes and other people of cc(^our, aild th^ were 
alterwards joined by some insurgent blacks. The battie lasted two days 
-^thousands were killed in the streets — half the town was burnt. Only 
1000 troops remuned in the place. The Conunissioners determined to 
ctSi in the insurgent Slaves in the neighbourhood to their assistance* 
Thf^ issued a proclamation by which they promised to g^ve freedom to 
dl blacks who were willing to range themselves und^ the baimiers of tiie 
Republic. This was the first proclamation made by public authority for 
emancipating the Slaves in St. Domingo. It is called the proclaadation 
of Santhonax. The result of it was, that a considerable huihber of 
Slaves concerned were enfranchised." (p. 20, 21.) 
" Polv^rclleft h)8 colleague at the Cape and went to Port au Priince— 

N 



tlwre tlie Mgfoei had bMone argjifiiitea with whathad taken plaee is 

%?^^ "^ ^* Vf^:^ % •fW* "^ *? Cape, byt-lM pn^flNpr. 
tion of Santhoaax." He saw the n^cessitir ^f extending the proclamiitioii 
Co the iHiole hOajid. AcoordlDgly/*^ in Septonbor, iV^, he drew ap * 
p^S^c^fOM^tlon wijOi^ttt Hffx^. dday. tp t^i^t. ejfecj. ^ t^ Plan^ v- 

t)^ fiidBhing Bteoke to t^ who^^^ It cpmjde^d ^ epian^jg^icMDUigif t|i^. 
wWle Slaye popnlatiiQn of $t. DoiniiMfQi." i^>afl» 21, 22.) 

'* Of thoia^,who iRreiip em^cigB^ by $f^thonax m t^e Nortby I ^^^Jnot. 
find, in tl^e yarioiu| b^itb^ricif^ I h(nre;8e(ui, ai^ ^°![ ^^^'^V^^ ^. ^^'^^ 
municate. l^^ar^enab}ed to give a yeiy pleas v<o ac^i^&tof those 
Emancipated . l^ PphTBrel in the South and the West. The nefp^, i^ 
MakinfaQt^ tjemained quiet, bQl;h in the South and. the West, ^xid tjbey 
continued to work upon aU the plantaUons. There were estates indeed, 
which ha4 NElTiiER QWNBm NOR MANAGERS resident upon them," be- 
^ause the}r, '^ i^ad FLEp to the q^uarter whvch had just been £[iTen up to 
the .Enrlisli.. On ^|;^98e estate?* tl\e neg;roes l^took then^elv/^ to plant- 
ing .PRO^VJSio^'8 ; but on all the plantations where the whites i^esided, the^ 
blacks continued' to labour a^ quietly as before ; and not only so, but 
there was a spjirit .of indusljipr among Ijhem^ i^4 they gave no uneasiness 
to^eir eniployers.^ (page 22^ 23.) 

Such was the co,ndupt ofthe negroes up to the middlje of 1794. " DV' 

fti^G^THE YEAR 1795 AND PART OF 1796, I Can leam nothing about 

-».»<, > . " • . . • - ■ • . . • . ' • .* ' ^ 

them, though I have ransacked the French historians for this purpose." 
Lest ni^ readers should, mistake dates, and bl^e the emancipated, ne- 
groes, be it remembered, says Mr. ClfM::)bon, thi^t '' the great massacres 
anf conflagratipnii, which at that time made so fidightful a picture, in. tiie 
history, of this nphappitiwand, occurred in the days of Slavery, befora 
the procl^nations of Skinthpiuu^ and Polveret, 4nd bei^re the great con- 
yentioi^ .^^^ ^f the mo$hei[ cpunti^ wai| known. They had beca 
occasioned too, ifOT origiQally. by the Slay^s themselves, but by 
,quarre\8 between. tiie white and colpnred nUnters^ and bet^reen theipyak 
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whites and the miilattoeis, n^as the sole cause ef 
the miseries of St. Domingo-^— that tibe negroes 
did not emancipate themselves, but were eman- 

ist$'wad revolutaoiiistSy who, for the purpose of wreaking their Tengeanee 
apOB each other, called in the aid of the Slaves ; and as to the 
iNsimoEM* negroes of the North, nt pAvncczLAR, who filled that pitft of 
the^Coleiiy ia th^se >^ea«s with terror and dismay, tbeV wekb orioiN' 
ALLY put in motion, says 3falenfant, hy the royalists themselres, to 
sb^^ngthen their owA cause, and to pot down the partisans of this French 
rrroliitioii. When Jean Frangcns and Beasscm commenoed the inmiraok 
tion, there were many white royalists with them, and liie negroes were 
made to wear the white cockade. I repeat then, that during the years 
1796 and 1796, I can find nothing in the hfotary of St Dommgo, where- 
wilh to rcf roach the eman^pated negroes in the way of outrage." (p. 23.) 

*' From the latter end of 1796 to 1802," says Malenfimt, ** the Colony 
wtt flonrishilig under Tonssaint. The whites fired happily and in peace 
1^^ their estates^ and the negroes oonfZiMied to wori^ ibr tiiem." I^ 
crcHZ sayK, when Santhonax returned to the Colony in 1796, '^ he was 
asfo'nished at the state he fonndrit in on hiis return;** and says the same 
anthflT, *^tk6 Colony ia 1797, manned as hy enchantm«ftt towiidsits 
anc^nt splendour ; cidtiva^n piospered; every day produced perceptl- 
hie proofs of its progress. Hie city of the Cape and the plantations of the 
North rose up tisftly again to tiie eye." Even ftfr.CIaikaon is stagMred 
at this, and with much simplicity adds, '^ many other ciKCUMSTi^NCES 
than the mere emancipation of the Slaves in St. Domingo, may have oao" 
trflmted t&its growth; but I Budntaia, that ualcsa, tiw negsota who 
.wttre THSii FMBS-, lori done their part as labourers, botli hy woridmr m- 
gUlailf and iadastriously, and hy obeying the ctootions of ihdr sofsa* 
tNmto«NT$ or maslMs; the Colony could never have prospere^^ as 
relateata oultlvatioa, in the mamter described." (page 24, 25.) 

Speaking of the invasion of^ St Domingo, under Boaapaste, ia 1|02^ 
Mr.^ Caaikson says, 'Va scmie of blood and torture followed, sock a» his- 
toid had sddom or evev disclosed, and compared to which^ tikongh ylaa* 
nad>aad executed by wlates, all the barbaritiea said to have been ptfpe* 
tratiriby the insurgent blacks of the North amount con^paratlro^ to 
nolMBft. The Vi^weh tooopa ware not the aatiuNnbol teaiiag to pifeos 
the negroes by bloodhounds, or drowning them, by soittliag aadr sii^ag 

N 2 
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oipated ^^t once and in a single day/* by ordt^r 
of the French Government, and without danger 
or disturbance, for they continued to labour 
upon the properties on which the proprietors 
* lived peaceably, without interruption or dis- 
turbance," till the invasion by the French iji l^Q^I^ 
tinder Leclerc, the brother-in-law of Buonaparte, 
— ^ till that time the Planters had retained their 
property, and then it was, but not till theji, they 
lost their all.'' p. 24, 26. 

Mr. Clarkson's principal authority in these 
statements is, ^ Colonel Malenfant.^ But he 
has not told us, who Colonel Malenfant is. 
It is, however, of great importance to know this. 
Well then. Colonel Malenfant was one pf the 
creatures — spies of the infamous and notorious 
Victor Hugues, one of the most savage of the 
worshippers of the Goddess of Reason, and who 

the vessels—but the planters." Mr. Clarkson must know, that it was 
<th& French troops and the French troops alone who perpetrated these 
Jiorrors — there were no French planters there to do or advise it *' By 
the decree of Polverel, sanctioned afterwards by the convention, the 
Slaves were made free at once, or in a single day. Two years before 
this liberation, the island was a prey to political discord, civil war, and 
foreign invasion. The English at the same time, were masters of the 
strong maritime ports, and were alarming the country by their incursions — 
the Slaves had unfortunately been taught to imbibe political animosities, 
and to take the sidfe of their respective masters, and had been familiarized 
to scenes of violence and bloodshed." Still '' the governmetit of 
that island was French, or wAt7«, from the very infancy of emanc^pati^ay 
to the arrival of Leclerd." (page 26, 28, 29.) Thus far, Mr. Claduon. 



covered the Weist Indies with anarchy, ashes, 
tod bloods ' iSteht to Surinam to kindle up in- 
sufrectibn, Celonel Maleiifant was detected, his 
life forfeited ; biit aware, that if he wks put to 
death, other emissaries would be sent in his 
place, the governor bribed hirir to make a report 
to Victoi^ Hugues, that insurrection was imprac- 
ticable in that colony ; which bribe he accepted, 
aiid was let go. Such was Colonel Malenfant, 
and such Mr. Glarkson's authority. 

Without a single exception^ all the particu- 
lars of the narrative regarding St. Domingo, as 
stated by Mr. Glarkson, are at variance with his- 
tory, the history of our own times. To violate 
truth, merely for the purpose of concealing the 
atrocities of Slaves, and the consequences of the 
proceedings of rash innovators, in order to throw 
odium upon the whites, their masters (for such- 
Only can be the object in view), is not more 
SQandaloiis than reprehensible. When he states 
that the royalists called in the aid of the Slaveis, 
in 1791, to put down the French revolutionists, 
he states what is directly at variance with the 
fact. 

The French revolution, which, with its infa- 
mous principles, convulsed the worlds and boasted 
to have been built upon the very foundation bh 
which Mr. Glarkson grounds his charges gainst 



our West ladia Colonies; namelj 
and reason," (p. 56) was felt as might have 
been anticipated, with the most terrific conse- 
quences in St. Domingo. The ami des noirs 
had their agents dispersed in the Colonies to 
counteract every thing that the Colonial govern- 
ments or tlie government of the mother couni 
might do or attempt, with a view to resti 
tranquillity or to preserve it. The latter in aU 
their acts were agitated and distracted, by a set 
of speculative atheists, who eagerly sought to 
plmige their country, and the human race, 
the horrors of anarchy and bloodshed. 

In 1790, the mulattoes under Ogfe, rose in 
arras to obtain an equality of rights with the 
whites. They were defeated. They were sabr 
dued. On the 15th May, 1791, the Froj 
assembly decreed the equality of rights to 
free people of colour. The whites refused 
accede to the decree. The mulattoes remoi(«' 
strated, but in vain. In this state both were 
assailed by a new and remorseless foe. On the 
fatal 23rd of August, a general revolt took 
place amongst the Slaves, but so far w< 
the mulattoes from joining them, that th^' 
placed their children as hostages in the hands 
the white authorities, and marched with the 
white troops against the common enemy. 
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^ac p\mAs Um'^^j^: itim m^i, a space 
of 36 mll^ ^fttWifit^, c^'if^M iik^' ^d ^eii, 
was redttoed to a wihtenvMs covert ttiGt tAba, 

toxIhA, they were put to (ieani amidst the meat 

By fe^oops dffiartknaiiS}, and sift slain, or 

reserred -for a repetitixm of th«ir b^rrid <degret- 

wnich it is utterly impossible to describe; Mn 
Clarkson Mij^ tht ihHttt^im iHH^t iifim thfe 
^ ihkiie fidg.^ Hie first eii^lgD'^ wbicn the few 



trMpsr sent out tipon tke fe^ dkli%($' to JMTr . "GnUi- 

f^'i ^tm,mm m^ mm from the capi^ 

saw> was ^ ^A« ^oify <^ €k white infant impakd 
nHm upbfin gtiike/^ «W bfttHfe b^ tfie tffeiiP(«^*«S 
their " standard.^ Why does Mr. (JWkson^ 
tike ti)6 Edinbvfr^ Review, i^f^eH^ dii^ hoffM 
tli^tiii^iitan6e ? jS. few wtite ihen^ indeed!^ jomed 
and were found in tiie raaadn of 1^ rebels^ lAit 
Itet * in*tiy,» ftdr « tt^ali^^* ^ Sff. Cfaffe^o^ 
asserts. Oiie m uiese, and the chief cause of 
the reTok, was* oiaoAk; it%tt«d F«^ PA^ii^i0l<^W, 
rector of Limb^^who caused the white prisoners 
to safer tte> ftost ^mtbiiatil!^ iHi^t^ iA ^t 
ifef>e1 canij). He was a sc^oWr of title dob nmi 
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des notrs^'-^iike Miasipiiary oi St 0oiiuiigo. : H« 
was afterwards taken prisoner^ and met tbe.^Kte 
he richly deserved^ &r the horrors he had pcca? 
sioned^ and cruelties he had committed ^. . . . . , : 

. * A ftw of .te konon com mitte d in Sk Domingo may belief no- 
ti^y a« a warning to tlioiewho lurreeolonies peopled byAftican S lw wi . 

Ifhe wife and three dangiiten of M, Faville while imploring mercy for 
Um, aaw tlie husband and fatlier, cnt to pieces before thdr eyes b^ the 
Pfnragea. Carried away captires^ they were reserved Ibra moreliorrldlGiAe. 

On the estate of M, GaUifct, the negroes, had been treated kindly to 
a proTob. When the revolt began, ilf. Otteluc, the attorney, thinking 
they would i«mafa|ifiBlthftil, went out to the plantalfam with a Mead, ibid 
some soldios. He ipond them in open rebdlion, and tkeiir standardryms 
the body of a white infant, which they had recently impaled on a it^he*, 
mmsdtf, firiend; and moftt of ihe solders were murdered without niettdy, 
a few only of the patxole «8ci^ing, to teU the diea^nl tale. 

Mr. Blen, an officer of police, was nailed alive, to one of the gpates of 
Ids plantation, and his Umbs, One by one, chopped off with an axe. 
■ A poor man named JUkert, a carpenter, was dragged itront his hiBiig 
idace, and that " he nUght die in the way of his occupation" the savages- 
deliberately sawed him asunder. 

M» 'Cardinneau, a planter of Ch^nd Riviere, offered two of his oirh 
mulatto,children money, to remain futhfhl. They took the money and 
then stabbed their parent to the heart. 

In the parish of Limbe, at a place -called Great Ravine,' a venerable 
planter, who had two beautiful daughters, while he was tied downi saw 
his eldest daughter ravished before his eyes by one barbarian, and. his 
youngest delivered over to another, to be subjected to the same fate. 

Near Jeremie, a body of mulattoes secured M. Sejourne and his infe, 

in their own house. The monsters murdered the hui^band before the 

eyes of his wife. She was far advanced in pregnancy. They ripped her 

np alive, and threw the infant to the hogs. They then (how shall I relate 

it ?) sewed up the head of the murdered husband in ^— - — ! I ! 

At 

* The E^bnrgh Review with that cool malignity, which characterises 

it against the white colonists, conoeals this dreadful tale, and- ezcuaes 

the murderer of M. Odeluc, by a direct falsehood, namely, that he treated 

the Slaves with great cruelty. ■ 
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Thojogh the tovm was preserv^d^ the country 
was Ijadd waste. The energy and intelligence 
of a few Europeans^ howeyer^ after terriblci 
struggles, were fest overpowering the ferocity 
and ignorance of savages, when another . act 
of tiie unsteady government of France re^ 
kindled the flame fiercer than before. T^y. 
rescinded, on the 24th September, 1791> the 
decree granting equality of rights to the co- 
loured people. This &tal measure soon reached 
St Domingo. The mulattoes separated thenir 
selves from the whites and joined the negroes, 
and commenced a scene of similar horrors on the 
plains to the East of the Cape which had been, 
perpetrated around it. . One. Jeannet was pro* 
claimed chief, and by his orders General Paul 
Belin, who was suspected by him, was hewed 
to pieces and his remains cast into the fire. 
The finest parts of St Domingo were soon apd, 

Aft anotiier place, afiifoiirite n^grp mwdeved Us master StreidMd. 
on the .dead body of her husband, the viUun's mistress, was^afterwards 
subjected to the assassin's lust. 

AH tbtaL white and mulatto children, whoee fitthers had not joined the^ 
levait, were murdered without exception, before the eyes, or clinging to 
the bosoms of their mothers. Young women of all ranks were first vio- 
lated > by ia' troop of baritorians, and fine^ently afterwards -put to death. 
Some -of them were reserved for the .further gratification of the lust of 
the savages, and others had their eyes scodped out with a knife. 

Monsters such as these, deserved no mercy, and found none. Wfien 
taken, they were put td death amidst tortures the most excruciating tjiat 
cotild be devised. (Speech Deputies y 3rd Nov, 1791, io. French Assembly^ 
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(idtfipletelj reduced W 4&e Mel^ df d iiflMerAess 
CrdVeMid with iMmfi Wsitfiy and ile^kf^. AK 
leti<iM«ty defeats oftd vk;t(Mbk»i fei ^ttidg 

tba cliiti^. Scditty ^^lie« atid t^tifdh;^<JMS 
eatfivM fkfm Frae^ie^, ottd fte MOe^y s»%gte 
dUd wort ef de«lni6tk>n nms 6ofrrtincied durH^ 
Act y«ter 1703. 

Bil^t^ in ^792, ^rtienr^ fhe re-Mactta«M 
M* ihe det;h!9e ^ftittn^^ etjuiil rigfatit to fb« WMi 
h^toes, dnd StlftlSibtrax, Poltet'el, ieitid Alteati^ 
il/^€ B^t its etmnddiUmeH iH hed tV6 d!s(;^ 

t 

ill St. DomiHgo. Stecret ii^grtrtictioite ftb'ni f8^ 
mend* ^ tl«> bia^s in i^^ri^i and their oWti 
avarice, ambitioji/ and ignorattce, feM^bA fcSfl 
worse; 

When Santhonax anfd Polverel arrived in Sf .1)0^ 
mingo, they fiiyund the whites and mdaittoeyrecoAf-i 
ciled, and the insttf gent hegrcy^s hi a gtent mda^ 
Sttre subdued and returned to their #©rfc. Thofte 
i^epubHcah fanatic;^, however, qiiickly sowed dis- 
cord between the whites and mulattoes againy and 
the consequehceiSwert fresh tuihults and eiteiidfed 
revolt amongst the Slaves*. These, however,' 
were ag^n, in a great inejisure, giDt bVef. On the' 
12th and I^{h January, 1793^ their chiei^ fort, and 

» St. U6ttAtigo, October 2«th, 179% 
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nil their lesser forts and ctonoii were takto^ dud 
peace seemed i^nthe point of beirig restored. • 
Santbonai:^ however^ by bis conduct blasted tili 
fiur prospect. Enc(»iraged by hiia, Ite ^Mdt^ 
toes and negroes^ on the 17th imd 1^ JiiMi 
1793^ attacked, wo«ncted> abused^aiid itisidt^d 
the whites^ who had giren them no proiro6aiJon> 
and who applied in vain to the conliaissidners 
foat protection and redress. A terriMe catHi^ 
trophe was thus precipitated^ Tie fleet aM 
shipping took paart with the white iriiabi-^ 
tants. The mnlattoes w^re fired upoli as they 
approached the houS€f ^ government to soficif 
re^bess. On the 20th^ a frightfal contest erisned^ 
which continued till dark. The conun$S£Aon€M 
leaded the mulattoes and the negroes^ aM h^^ 
i»ig the worst of it^ they then had recourse t^ 
Aelr secret instractioni^^ and proclaime^^ Jntit 
23rd^ the emancipation qfetllthe Slaf)e& in th^ 
Col&ny, upon the condition of ihei^ joining 
them. FroM every qonrter th^ Slaves f^sh^ 
into Cape Frimgois, tiie capital. A gett&tk\ 
massacre of the whites^ Aien, women, Md ehit^ 
dren endued. The whi^ defended th^^tiffstlveii 
with Ae <)Our^e of despair. They were oi'* 
dered imt to leave tiieir homes. Wher^ ihef 

* St pdmiiigOy Jan\urry 23rdy 1793. 
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did not^ the negroes entered and butchered 
ikem in cold blood. Horrbr and carnage were 
general. Tlie town was set on fire m various: 
placQs> and almost consumed. The shipping 
fled^ aiid bore with it about 2500 miserable 
wretches— whites, who had the good fortune to 
escape with the loss of their all*. Several 
escaped to Jamaica with a few of their most 
^thful Slaves, where they settled and com- 
menced cultivating coffee. Terror and conr: 
fusion reigned over St. Domingo, and negvo 
supremacy was from that moment established, 
and by the frantic conduct of the convention,- 
extended to all their Colonies, and attempted, 
with too much success, to be introduced into 
the Colonies of Great Britain. During 1795 
and 1796, Grenada, St. Vincents, and St. Lucia 
were desolated by negro revolt and the prin- 
ciples of liberty and equality. 

In every point the truth is the reverse of what 
Mr. Clarkson has thought proper to state. The 
cruelties committed by the monster Santhonax, 
who seems to be a particular favourite with Mr. 
Clarkson, were incredible. In one house 300 
persons were shut up, and burnt by the negroes, 
and the party attached to this inhuman com- 

* St Domingo, June 24th, 1793. . 
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missi(m6r^. f^ Xl^e pruelty of Santhonax and 
Polverel/' said Verneail, " was bomble. The 
wife of La Goste^ to escape their barbarity, 
after seeiog her husband murdered, threw hw 
eldest child into the sea, aad seiziug the other, 
plunged with it into the water, and was drownedf /' 

Revolution, anarchy^ and slaughter, reigned 
triumphant in St. Domingo. So dreadful were 
the scenes of carnage, that Boubdon, le Oise de- 
clared, in the Council of 500, November 10th, 
1796, that of 450,000 negroes which were in St. 
Domingo in 1792, only 130,000 remained;. q£ 
25,Q00 people of colour, only 15,000 remained, 
and qf 40,000 whites, only 20,000 were left 
alive in 1795. Santhonax and Polverel, on 
their own account, plundered 200 millions of 
livres^:. While the loss of property to indi- 
viduals, bereft of their all, exceeded, at the 
lowest calculation, j^ 100,000,000 sterling. 

In 1795, the British were induced, by the re- 
presentations of some French Colonial emi- 
grmnta,^ to invade St. Domingo. With a con- 
siderable force they obtained possession of the 
sedrports and drove back the negroes and re- 
publican troops to the interior. The climate, 

* Convention, October 14th, 1793. 
t Ibid. August ^3ad, 1794. J IWd. Avgnst 22iid, 1794. 



honefWy and the himissiti^ natoire of fhe vt^ 
fiire soon made terrible ravages amoi^ th^oal^ 
and> finding that the negri^s were nbt to b^ re- 
dw^ed to suhgection, Ihey, after great loss and 
expense^ finally abandoned the island in 1799i: 
At the same time the wretched remains of tii^ 
French white population abandoned a country 
overwhelmed with desolation^ retired to Cnba^ 
from whence the Spaniards drove them away> 
and finally^ several thousands of them settled in 
the United States^ and principally in New Or- 
leans^ in the most wretched state of misery aiKl 
poverty that could possibly be imagined ; as 
gentlemen have informed me who helped to re- 
lieve them. 

Under the dominion of the British, cultiva- 
tion again began to rear its head in St Do-. 
mingo; but at their departure, notwithstandii^ 
all the talent and despotic power of Toussaint, 
the wisest and best head that St Domingo has 
had, since revolutionized, it quickly decayed; 
and from that time to this it has been nearly 
abandoned. It is in this part of bis subject thiit^ 
Mr. Clarkson's disingenuity and misrepresenta** 
tion are so conspicuously displayed. He ong^t 
certainly to have known these facts — ^but, he af- 
fects to say, that during 1795 and 17%^ he could 
find nothing in French historians concerning the 



eaiancipated Mgroes in S^t. Domingo *^ Koibttt 
lua conld^ if behad chosen^ have fouud fdenty abeil 
them in BritjslihistoriansT^mthe London Gazette 

% }^ CMiaon tbrows a reU inrer SL Domingo in 1795 and 179$, and 
1797, which I shall endeavour shortly to draw aside. The negroes, he 
8iq^,.oontiniied, he prasuraes, to worii as quietly as before, wlule Santho- 
nax, and others, were astonished, upon their return to the colony, at the 
4(NirMhiii^ state, in which they found it. Mr. Ciarkaon omits to state 
thi^ thci ^stricts of Grandhais^ and Mii^Velais, had been conquered and 
pfet^ed by the ^laitash ; and that into, thesaflouriaihing districts, containing 
490 plantations, and 12,009 negroes, the rash decrees and authorkgr of 
tb^, f)i>mnnissiofitPTHj had never been acknowledged or obeyed*. Here 
od^iltiijMqL Qonrifhed. 

Ho^ qi4et aod settled the negroes were in the years alluded to, may 
be shewn from the official proclamations, both of our own, and of the 
^iisnch goivseinment, and th^ respective authorities. In the proclamation 
of Admiral Parker, in the name of the late king, December 10^ 1795, the 
latter, speaks oidy of " the excess and universality of the calaraitks" 
which had overspread St. Domingo, and adds, that it was the duty and 
'* hcowie^i^tothegloryof hisarms,to con»plete'.' the subjugation by fiNroe, 
— ^he ewe^it.to public momlSy toaipuhUate a system desirtictive of MtJm 
social binjif-ifiiicA ufiiU the colonists ^momg themsekes, a,nd which utttr 
tbe;W;haleto Q^e jpvereign,'* and at tl^same time *' to extend his sueceiiir^ 
lag hand to a multitude of wprthy.men, who grooft m every part of. the^ 
Uhn4i wAf. i^vpke. his ^rotection^f.*' 

StH>)jb 9py sopn after his animal, issued a proclamation, to bring the 
^.'^^f^f^f^^^ negro^ iqto spmflibing. like spoi^l order. He calkd upon 
th^to. <)^yo^ tl)«mselves to industry, and agricnUure and ^* to renouaca^ 
ik^^ati.cf vagraincy whicktiie Uws of the republic would punish X" 
Qjn tbe 21^ Inarch pf»c^dlng, IS^fissaint informed Ao^, the Frendir 
n^inis^y; i^ the Un^ Stetes, that he had mth some difliuDulty^ put down, 
the n|ulatto<9, ifko, bad rebelled, sacked and ill'jbr^ated the inhabitaats, 
and endearouaed to. sei^ the reiiw of goreminen]t, and on th^ 14th ft&y,. 

» Port au Prince, Sept. 5 & 11, 1795. 
t Proclamation Cape Nichols Mole. 
: Ibidjviay 15, 1796. 
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farinstawe; iitHl when he a^cts; to^sbow us> 
upon the aothorifyv of Lacrbix^ ihe renovated 
state of St' Domingo aroundvthe Oape^ in 1797^ 

1796, the commissioners themselres, wrote to the Directory, that St. Do- 
ikiiiigo aboufided .'' with prdjects of ambitaon, rw^isorder, and preteudons. 

When the Spanish part of St. Domingo was attenopted to be sdied- 
on the part of the French ilepublic,' tiie inhabitants solicited add ob- 
tained protection from the British to la^ert such a fearfuLcaUupitJr. 
What kind of men and what kind of prinoples these commis^nen pio* 
mnlgated, the proclamation by General Forbes, 12th July, IT^S^.wfXk 
clearly point out -^to us. Addi^es^ng himself to the Spanish part^of tiie 
Colony, he says, *' I have perused the proclanuitions of these hyj^bdritl- 
cal and perverse agents, whose first mission to St. Donringb-wMliiaik- 
ed with insurrection^ with the firiDl|g of the plantations, and the-aattaflsina- 
tion of thdr owners, &c.*' < 

. To give a s^iedmen of the scenes pasdng in tiie Republican part of St. 
Domingo, at this time, the following is deemed sufficient. Early in- Au- 
gust, 1796, the French were defeated at Jeremie. The arrest of some 
peq»le of colour produced a serious insurrection. General de- For* 
neu escaped in a boat. The rage of the mulattoes was principally di- 
rected against tl^ whites. About one hundred were massacred. Some 
were butchered in a horrid manner, and thehr bloody and mangled corpses 
were exultingly carried about the streets, and these scenes continued till 
the arrival of General Rigaud, put an end to the carnage*. 

The proclamation issued by Santhonax, directing and commandi&g the 
negroes to return to work had no effect. ''They refused to return to 
their labour on the plantations as he had eiijoined, in a prodataiation, 
requiring those who had been formed into military corps to resulbe their 
work. They in answer alledged that being free men, they would only woric 
when andas long as they pleased. Santhonax was consequently very'much 
distressed, as he had persecuted the mulattoes with an idea that the Aegroes 
would remain faithful to him ; they, on the contrary had disconcerted 
all his plans, by threatening to retire into the mounUdns f." 

• New York, 21st October, 1796, from Captain Brown, an eye-wit- 
ness to the facts. 

t Jamaica Gazettes, August 1796 — authentic accounts from Cape 
Nichola Mole, July 22d. 1796. 
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he has omitted^ purposely it would seem^ to st^te 
that that cultivation and prosperity were only seen 
under British bayonets^ and vanished as soon 

Mr. Qarkson states that he can meet with nothing ragarding St. JDo- 
mingo in French authors of 1796. The following particulars from the 
pen of citizen Duoroy, inserted in the Republican Frangais, and ad- 
diessed to the French government, October 1796, may therefore be ac- 
ceptable to him. 

Fkurt Dmtpkiny ceded by Spain in the moat dreadful and distressed 
state. Cape Francois, only 50 houses remaining ; Caprice comnris- 
rioaers, by their orders, consumed this fine city. Fort Morgit, a fourth 
absolntely destroyed. Port de Paix equally ravaged. Men of colour 
recenflyput to death, 150 blacks of every age in this city. This, side 
OBoe die best, cultivated — ^plantations, working-houses, magazines, and 
habitations, all laid waste. On the south, which extends from Cape.Tl- 
beron, 70 leagues-^here insurrection proclaimed by law—- completely de- 
vastated — at this day exposed to the horrors of violent azuirchy. Pro- 
prietors bum, massacre, and destroy each other — negroes closely imitate 
their example. Western part, from Cape Tiberon to St. Nicholas Mole, 
100 leagues, now held by the British— reaped this year 20,000^00 livfes 
in Sugar, coffee, &c., supplied the wants of the people and extended ihdr 
own commerce. Cannot pass from these districts without being mas- 
sacred by negroes, become savage from anarchy. These negroes, by too 
sodden a passage from bondage to liberty, have formed themselves into 
savage bands, which must renyun the terror of all government. Tlie 
agents sent out to St. Domingo, wmtsed themselves by preacluDg up 
havoc and destruction. In last, Fhreal they published a S3^tem of liberty 
free from the smallest controul, 'diverted themselves by forming muni- 
cipalities of ignorant xiegroes — organized a banditti — made generals of 
men known for their barbarous ferocity — armed them agunst the whites. 
Sovereignty of the island lodged in the hands of about a dozen barbarians. 
Whites, Europeans, or Creoles, made valets. Slaves, or victims, td people 
of colour. French women, daughters of white inhabitants, compelled to 
act as servants and Slaves to negroes, under pain of death. Others nurae 
n^fro infantsi No trade, no labour, nothing to exchange. Air .inliseted 
from the unburied dead. Tliese facts cannot be denied by lite b n t cK ei s 

It 

of the Colonies, who dread the moment that the nation w31 demand a ri- 

O 



idt- tliej lifere witMrawfa. More disingeBiiooii 
oiHidnctr iitan tfaisc^p^rsifed by Mr; Gla^kac^l 
ifB^er metiintb^> nor to seaport a fallaoiaus^ and 
dangerous theory, a more unfair concealment 
and perversion of facts. 

From the death of Toussaint^ and the final 
evacuation of the country by the French in 1B04, 
&L Domingo has been ruled by a succe£unoa.of 
t3rrants> whose title has b^n the sword. Conti- 
nued wars took place between the mulattoes at 
Port*aa-Prinee, and the blacks at the Qwp^ 
which finally ended in the subjection of the fet- 
ter to the former, under Boyer. Cultivatiop 
has befen attempted by them all, but with littie 

success. From Toussaint downwards, the mus- 

'x ..'•.. . ^ ■ ■ , 

ket and bayonet were substituted for the whip; 
and the negro who would not work was, with- 
out ceremony, shot. Such efforts were, how- 
ever, attended with little effect; and let Mr. 
Clarkson and the African Institution say what 
they will, the population of St. Domingo re^ 
inaih to this day savages — ^lazy, ignorant, rude 
— ^more barbarous by the change. 

Within these few years, and during the reign 
of Christophe, the master of a ship, (an old ac- 

gprons account of their conduct. The blood of the people runs in great 
floods. AU means of agjnculture and commerce are destroyed. The Di* 
rectory called upon to interfere, examine, and punish the guilty. 
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quaintance)^ assured me, that were he to^be 
offered his sHp as a present, he would not be 
induced to return to that desolated spot. When 
tkere, engaged in lawful commerce, he never, ag 
he stated, when he went ashore felt confident 
of returning alive, nor when he went to bed 
could he say he should see another morning; 
such was the fearfiil t5rranny and caprice of the 
despot who bore sway, and the ferocious tribe 
that obeyed him. 

Twenty years have now elapsed since the last 
French invasion, and the deliverance of St. Do* 
mingo from all foreign attacks. In that time 
what has she done ? From the remaining old 
coffee and cocoa trees her miserable population 
collect a scanty quantity of produce which their 
despotic master takes as his o^rn, and by his 
agents exchanges it, chiefly with the Ame- 
ricans, for such supplies as they bring, which 
siipplies are again retailed out, at the prices he 
may think proper to affix to them. The culti- 
vation of Sugar in what may be called the 
emancipated part, has dwindled down to 
almost nothing; and the Sugar cultivation in 
the Spanish part, now that it is enfranchised, 
and come under the yoke of Boyer, will soon 
decay, and that quarter, like the other, become 
comparatively desolate and Wild. Ghristophe 

o2 
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made every exertion to restore Sugar cultiva- 
tion, but he failed. A certain quantity of la- 
bour was allotted to the negroes ; if they re- 
fuse to work, or neglected to work, they were, 
at the outset, frequently scourged with a branch 
torn from the Gum- Arabic-thorn * — ^a punish- 
ment the most cruel that can be conceived. 
Subsequently the musquet was substituted, and 
the indolent negroes were shot. No one durst 
complain, or make any observations on their fate. 
All the efforts of the most cruel and relentless 
tyranny could not restore the cultivation of the 
cane in St. Domingo; and it is an undeni- 
able fact, that the Americans find the importa- 
tion of foreign muscovado Sugar into' some dis- 
tricts of St. Domingo, a necessary and profitable 
article of commerce. 

From authentic documents and official returns, 
I shall proceed to lay before my readers a state- 
ment of what was the situation of St. Domingo 
previous to the insurrection, and what it is at the 
present day, which will, I apprehend, strike even 
the most thoughtless emancipator with astonish- 
ment and alarm. In 1791, St. Domingo was 
the seat of commerce, abundance, and civiliza- 
tion. The returns of its trade, and the value of 

* The prickles are extremely long, hard, and sharp like needles, but 
90 brittle that when they penetrate the flebh they break into pieces and 
cannot be extracted, and thus occasion locked jaw. The *' Crown of 
Thorns" for our Saviour was, it is' supposed, made of this thorn. 



of tlie property therein, as given in to the French 
Legislative Assembly, stood as under, viz. : — 

Sr, DoMiNoo IN 1791. 

Ibi. Value in lirrM. 

CUyedSngai 70^7,708 67,670^81 

BroiTDda. 93,177^12 49^1^67 

CoSm 68,151,180 51,890,748 

Cotton 6,286,126 17,572,252 

Indigo 930,016 10,875,120 

Cocoa 150,000 120,000 

Gayo, AJua et Campedie - 1,500,000 140,000 

TortoIse-ahcU - . - . 5,000 50,000 

Casks MoUssta - - . - 29,503 1,947,132 

Puncheons T»lfi« - - - - 303 21,816 

Turned Hidei 5,186 93,348 

Uatanneddo. 7,SS7 78,870 

Valaeialivreaof 6)ou« 200^1,634 

Sou in France for do. do. (or nearly 1 .„, „. „ 

£8,000,000 sWrliBg - . / ■ 193,377,468 

Droita percnei in do, ------ - 6,924,166 

VALUE OP PROFEBTV BMPLOrED IN CULTURE. 

Eatatea. No. Value each. Vtdoe ia Unca. 

CUyed Sugar - - 451 330,000 103,730/KW 

Brown do. - - - 341 180,000 61,380.000 

Coffee- - . . . 2,810 20,000 56,200,000 

Indigo . - . . 3,097 30,000 92,910,000 

Qjtton - . - - 705 30,000 21,150,000 

Cocoa EsUtea - - 69 4,000 275,000 

OuUdiTeriea . - - 173 5,000 865,000 

Tanneriei - - . 3 160,000 480,000 
Pouna Chaui Bri- 

^uerie* i Potierie* 4371 15,000 5,510,000 

NegToea on EsUtea 455,000 3,S00 1,137,500,000 

Horeea and Mulea - 16,000 400 6,400,000 

Homed Cattle - - 12,000 120 1,440,000 

NegroeiitotonEstatcl 46,000 2,500 115,000,000 

TotaIHrreaar6Knu 1,603,B40/KIO 

In 



^ In 1788> in the European trade, it employed 580 vessels, ayerag;ing 
325| tons each, together 189,679 tons— ^in the American trade, 763 ves- 
sels, &5,74S tons, or 73 tons eacl^— in the Spanish trade, 259 vessels, 
15,41 7 tons, or 59 tons each — ^in the African trade, 98 vessels, which carried 
29,506 neg^roes, which sold at jf 60 sterling each. The imports from Eu- 
rope were valued at 86,414,040 livres — ^from the Spanish colonies, 
9,717,123 livres— and from North America, 6,821,707 livres. The ex- 
ports to the Spanish colonies, were valued at 5,587,515 livres, and to 
North America, 4,409,922 livres. The number of white inhabitants 
amounted to 30,831, the mulattoes and free people to 24,000, negroes at- 
tached to estates 455,000, and negroes not attached to estates 46,000— 
together 501,000. 

The quantity of sugar above-mentioned, reduced into muscovado by the 
usual scale, and then into English weight, is equal to 230,570,107 lbs. 
above half the quantity that all the West India colonies, with the excep- 
tion of Cuba, now produces. 

Of the Spanish part of this valuable island the information at so late a 
period is not so correct. As far back as the beginning of last century, it 
produced 15,000 chests of 7cwt. each, all clayed, which is 105,000 cwt. 
and equal to 19,992,200 lbs. muscovado. There can be n« question 
that down to the year 1791 the quantity must have been very consider- 
ably increased. 

In 1791, the insurrection broke out, and cul- 
tivation and commerce ceased. Upon the au- 
thority of Perraud, the intendant, the following 
is the quantity of the different kinds of produce 
exported from the 14th July 1794, to the month 
of September 1796, a period of twenty-seven 
months : — 

White Sugar, value in livres - - 15,790 

Brown ditto 3,922,568 

Syrup and Taffia 900 

Coffee 5,013,569 

Cotton 170,984 

Indigo 11,590 

Total 9,135,401 
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' Here we have a striking proof it3fi:he^filtcil ef- 
fects of negro einaricipatiori, and adirect coHtra- 
dictioTito Mr. Cfetkison^S arerineilts of their ^ood 
conduct and '^ continuing to labour as laefore.** 

In 18»5 the export of GoWee from St. Do- 
tiiingo was estimated at 30,000,000 lbs. but 
that was probably too much. At present the 
export of Coffee (the only article of produce 
it may be said to export) is certainly under 
20,000,0001bs. St. Domingo has no merchant 
ships. Her trade is carried on by foreigners, 
and is chiefly in the hands of the Atnerican^ 
and British* The former have by far , the , largest 
share. The whole exports ^are certainly under 
5?900,000 per annum, as the annexed retuTOs and 
calculations will shew*. In the American im- 

* Port au I^ce. ia supposed to have half the trade of the Island. For 

^ first six months of 1822 tl^e; fbllowin; was the trade of that port. 

Dollars. Tons. 

Imports from United States - 410^92 9,935 

France - - - 136,558 1,218 

British - - - 300,192 1,196 

6ermany&Holland2a3,163 1,461 

Pwrt au Prince, S^pt. 7, 1822. 

BRITISH IMPORTS. OF THE FOLLOWING ARTICLES, VIZ. 

Sugar. CoflTee. 

1B14 2,113 — 

11B15 30,559 — 

* 1816 10,920 ^ — 

1891 1 17 78,083 cwts. 

1822 41,632 

Pmr. Pap. No. 57 «sd^3 of session 1823 ; No. 218 of 9essk>|i.l822,.fuid 

No. 490 of session 1821. • ' 
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of the French. Even among the lower classes, it is not uncommon to observe 
two wretches, almost naked, salute each other after the French style, 
llie meanest inhabitant of Hayti, considers himself upon a footing not 
only with his own countrymen, but with any stranger that may come in 
his way, whatever may be his rank, wealth, or information. The religion 
throughout the whole republic is Roman Catholic. It was, however, only 
lately that the head of that church took any notice of the blacks. While 
I was in Hayti, eleven priests and bishops arrived direct from Rome, to 
take charge of the church in that part of the world, and were received 
' with the greatest respect by Beyer. He, however, has since had reason 
to believe, that those gentlemen were attempting to make some innova- 
tions in the government, and he has consequently obliged every one of 
them to leave the country. The religious affairs of the Haytians will 
therefore be managed as formerly, any person becoming their priest who 
sets up pretensions to that holy character. The office of the priest has, 
heretofore, been generally filled by adventurers from the Spanish Miun, 
and has been a profession attended with no small emolument. The ex* 
actions of the priests from the ignorant blacks, were enormous. For 
giving absolution, their customary charge was one hundred dollars, and 
for attending a funeral twenty dollars. 

Sunday is the grrat market day of the Haytians. On the momiiig 
of that day, crowds of country people are seen pouring into town, with 
baskets of their different commodities. The markets are over about nine 
a. m. at which time it is customary to go to church. I remarked that 
VERY FEW of the Haytian men attended the church. The churches, how- 
ever, were always well crowded with women, who appeared to join very 
devoutly in the devotions. The men spend their time at home, and make 
this a day of feasting. I am inclined to believe, that the Haytians know 
but little of the pleasures of domestic life. The ceremony of marriage is 
but LITTLE attended to by the mulattoes, and by the blacks not at all. 
They, in general, attach themselves to one female, but incontinency is 
no uncommon matter among them. Frequently, besides the person who 
passes for their wife, they have one or tvi^o other mistresses. It will 
occasion surprise, no doubt, when I mention, that no Haytian female is 
permitted to marry a white man. They are not, however, prevented 
from residing with foreigners, as their." friends;'* and most of the 
foreign merchants resident in the Republic have formed such connections, 
principally with mulatto ladies. They are excellent managers of house- 
hold matters, and give a preference to living with white people, both on 
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AccouQt of t^ieir being more kindly treated than with the men of their 
own colour, and because they are better supplied with dress, a pasdon 
for which, is a predominant feature in their character. The variety and 
tlegmnce of their wardrobe will seldom be exceeded. It is no uncom- 
mon matter for a respectable coloured Haytian woman to possess up- 
.wards of an hundred Madras handkerchiefs, of different patterns, thirty 
or forty f;owns, and other dresses in proportion. Their minds, however, 
are but poorly informed. In general they can read and write, but their 
reading is of the lightest nature, consisting chiefly of French plays and 
novels. 

In the war which took place between the negroes and their masters, it 
was not to be expected that care could be taken of the fine plantations 
.previously in the island. Both the Sugar and indigo plantations were 
permitted TO go to ruin ; and the only remains of the French industry 
in this delightful island are the coffee trees, which now constitute the 
wealth of the Haytians. Coffee being now the only article cultivated by 
them to any extent, and the plantations of that article not having been 
increased since the French lost their possessions in St. Domingo, the 
trade of the country has in consequence diminished. The yearly produce 
of Hayti is calculated to be thirty millions of lbs. of coffee, or about 
fifteen thousand tons, which, at a hundred pounds per 4on, would only 
. ]ield one million and a half sterling. The imports into the country should 
not exceed that sum, for coffee being the only article allowed to be ex- 
ported in return, any increase upon the imports must occasion a loss to 
the parties concerned. The imports heretofore into Hayti, have always 
very greatiy exceeded in value what the country had to export in 
return, and the natural consequence has been, that the trade has been 
a ruinous one for those concerned. From the competition that has 
in consequence arisen, credit has become very cheap, and the goods 
of the foreign merchant hav^ frequentiy been put into the hands of those 
who were by no means entitied to credit. The outstanding debts due by 
this description of Haytians to the British adventurers amount to a very 
large sum, of which there is but littie chance of their recovering any 
part. Twelve months is a customary credit in Hayti. I believe myself 
justified in asserting, that few or none engaged in the trade to the repub- 
lic of the blacks have been successful in their adventures ; on the con- 
trary, that all of them are disgusted with the result. The trade to that 
part of the world, like every other which has opened to the enterprise of 
tM British merchant, has been overdone. ^ 
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No for^gn^ or white man can commeiice business iu Hayti, without 
A patent from llie g^overnment, for which he pays sixteen hundred dolkar$ 
mmmmif^. The principal expense of their government is an ailowaiice 
made to their President of fifty thousand dollars a-year. Their army, 
which amounts to about twenty-five thousand men, is but poorly pafd. 
During the time the French were masters there, if a white and a mulatto 
went into a court of justice, the latter could seldom expect any redrem. 
The reverse is now completely the order of things ; and I cannot conclnde 
this letter without expressing my opinion, that the white residents in 
Hayti are by no means to be envied. The frequent mortifications whldt 
they are subjected to, and the danger which they every day run of 
being sacrificed by the fury of some ruffian negro, with the great want 
of society, of books, of every thing that can make life agreeal^le, r&ai- 
ders their situation not only unpleasant, but scarcely supportable for any 
length of time. 

The funerals in that climate, even among the natives, are very fre- 
quent. Scarce a day that I was at Jacquemel but one of them took place, 
and sometimes more. The funeral forms a grand procession. Hie male 
and female attendants appear in full dress. The men are attired in black 
coats, and chintz or nankeen waistcoats and trowsers. The dresses of 
the women, by far the most numerous groupe, are composed of white 
muslin gowns, white silk stockings, white kid shoes, and yellow Madras 
handkerchiefs tied in the form of turbans round their heads. In one 
hand they carry a white muslin handkerchief, their neck is surrounded 
with a gold chain, their fingers covered with gold rings, &c. The fune- 
rals afford the ladies an opportunity of displaying their fine dresses, and 
they crowd to this parade as to a ball-room. 

Boyer, the present president, was formerly a tailor. He owes his 
elevation to his wife, formerly the widow of Petion, whose favour he 
contrived to gain. Port-au-Prince is the most unhealthy town in the 
whole island of St. Domingo, and perhaps in the whole world. The so- 
ciety here is, however, better than in any of the other towns of the re- 
public. There is, however, only one English lady in the whole town, 
who, with an Irish lady at Auxberges, form the sum total of our fair 
countrywomen whose fortunes have led them to the domimons of presi- 
dent Boyer.** 

** The character of the population of St. Domingo, says Mr.T n, is 

THE WORST ON THE FACE OF THE EARTH. EVERY MORAL TIE OR FEEL- 
ING 19 I7NKN0WN AMONQ^EM. Ihstruction IS little attended to, as the 
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open country eontains only detached- cottages at great int^rrab* In the 
towns there is some industry. In the cotmtry there is very little. . Then 
is no kind 6f exertion amongst the people, and the local atithoritiet hare 
Db pbw^r to comp6ll thiem to labour.** 

On the 1 5th January, 1821, Mr. • Evariste 
the missionary in St. Domingo, thus writes : — - 
^ Every door is shut against us, and we are de- 
prived in every possible way, of liberty to act 
according to the Gospel, or our own conscience, 
or the light of truth. This city is a burden 
to me, on account of the fearful and hor- 
rible things which I see, particularly the ha- 
bitual and sinful violation of the sabbath. We 
are like sheep exposed to the fury of wolves. 
For me I am considered by them as one depri- 
ved of reason, a fool and enthusiast. The 
only thing which keeps me here is our dear 
society, which languishes like a tree planted by 
the side of a flaming volcano ♦.'^ The difference 
between our West India Colonies and Hayti is 
strongly exemplified in the success of the me- 
thodists amongst the population of the respective 
places — converts — 

Whites. Black & coloured. 
British Colonies . - 907 23^63 

Hayti — 56t 

* Methodist Missionary Report, 1821 , p. 94. 

t Methodist Conference, July, 1822. — ^Debate on Buxton's motion.— 
Published by African Institution. 
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To use the words of aii abte writer, Hayti is 
* not merely relapsing into barbarism^ but 
sinking fast under an odious combination of tbe 
darkness, ferocity, vices, and superstitions of 
all colours and all nations; unredeemed by the 
virtues of any *." 

Such is St. Doraingo — such the state of her 
population, and such her commerce^ trifling as 
it is engrossed and borne away by commercial 
rivals, in whose hands it must remain while St. 
Domingo remains as it is. Yet in the face of 
these notorious facts, Mr. Stephen in his new 
and most intemperate attack upon the West 
India Colonies, has the boldness to tell this in- 
telligent nation that by the ruin of these Co- 
lonies ^ WE MIGHT REGAIN AND ENGROSS THE VALU- 
ABLE COMMERCE of JHayifi; which, in complaisance 

to Jamaica, we have foolishly renounced t! P 
Where Mr. Stephen received his commercial 
education I know not. Let him point out i/* 
he cany the period when this country pos- 
sessed that trade which by making our West 
India Colonies like St. Domingo he asserts we 
could ^ regain.'^ And when he is called upon 
to do this he will find it as impossible to shew 

* Official Letter from Bahamas, 29tli July 1823, p. 25. 
t Stephens' " Negro Slavery." Preface page 32. 
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how this country ^ might engross'* the trade of 
Hayti^ as it is impossible for him to shew from 
any page of history — ^from any act of the British 
Government, that they ^ foolishly renounced the 
trade (valuable !) of Hayti in complaisance to 
Jamaica .^ 



cHA-PtER vni. 

■ ' ' ' . f 

BnuthtifmVion of the Jfepiots in Caytma.-^Vafal 
consequences to themselves and to the cuttwal^om. — 
Both ruined. — The same consequences ensued in 
OaudaUmpe during the Rights of Man. — 27«e same 
in Grenada.— Steeh's scheme in Barbadoes a de- 
lusion and deception. — Natural and political causes 
occasioned the increased returns of his Estates. — 
Disbanded West India Black Soldiers — their bad 
Character. — Mr. Clarkson*s singular Argument, 
that if we Emancipate our Colonial Slaves, the 
Slave Trade, and Slavery throughout the World, 
will be rooted out. 

In his enumeration of the benefits and advan- 
tages which African Slaves derived from eman- 
cipation^ Mr. Clarkson has inadvertantly for- 
gotten Cayenne. In 1799, the French Direc- 
tory directed Victor Hugues to emancipate 
the Slaves in that colony. Their number 
then was about 11,000. Between 4000 and 
5000 onlt/y were persuaded to remain on the 
plantations, and work as hired labourers. But 
they worked only by fits and starts, and the 
planter had no security in their labour for taking 
off his crop. When any of them fell sick they 
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were left to live or die> as might happen; medih 
oal men^ having no longer any seciurity for pay- 
ment for their laboiur and skilly left the oolpny. 
The iQ^jority became gamblers^ (40 billiard 
tables iK;ere set np)> drunkards^ thieves^ and 
soU^rs« A strong garrison^ however^ kept them 
ia iy>miiial subjection. At the end of two years 
tiiei Erench Consular Government directed them 
to be reduced to their former servile state. 
Their number was mustered and found to be 
only 8^f0(^ having decreased 2^300 in two years, 
by their owp profligacy- Such were the effects 
of sudden emancipation in Cayenne, without 
either convulsion or bloodshed. 

The same disastrous results^ were seen in tiie 
island of Grenada, during the period that rebel- 
lion was successful^ All labour and cultivation 
were abandoned by the Slaves, who burnt dowa 
all the Sugar works, that they might not be called 
upon to labour any more. 'In Guadaloupe, also, 
under the sway of liberty and equality, and of 
Victor liugues — ^the emancipated negroes relin- 
quished labour and cultivation, and became idle, 
dissolute, and profligate, in the extreme; — a 
nest of robbers and pirates. 

Leaving St. Domingo, apd omkting Cayenne,^ 
Mr. Clarkson turns to the conduct and proceed- 
ings of Mr. Steele, the proprietor of an estate in 

p2 
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Barbadoed, called Kendal^ one of the fine&t in the 
island.' He went to Barbadoes at an. advanced 
period of life^ changed the* whole system of 
maniagement^ and tasked the negroes^ .tried 
them by juries of each other^ paid them so 
much for their work^ made them what he callii^ 
^ copyholders/* by which he changed the .whole 
face of aifairs on his plantation. He got his 
land holed at one fourth the former expense^ the 
negroes attended to their work^ did not^ crowd 
to the sick-house as before,^ did treble work, 
raised enormous loads of provisions, produced 
immense savings ; in short, the ^ result ^ of the 
plan ^ was highly satisfactory to himself.''. In a 
plantation of 300 negroes, though under .an 
honest manager, there had been only 15 births, 
and 57 deaths in three years ; whereas^ under 
his system, in four years, there were 44 births 
and only 41 deaths, and ^^ the net clearance of 
the estate was above three times more than it had 
been 10 years before*/' 

' Now all this statement is very plausible and 
very pleasing, but like many other statements it 
wants that most important ingredient truth. 
Upon reference to Mr. Steele's books in Bar- 
badoes, those of his executor who continued his 
system, and the records of the Court of Chancery, 

♦ Ciari£8on'8 " Thmghit,*' page 38, 39. 
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in that island^ it appears that at the conliteeiice- 
ment of his system iii 1780, there were ou 
that estate, 288 negiioes, and at its close, 1797,. 
only 240 *, while the surrounding properties 
had a general natural increase.. The crops 
diminished dbove one fourth the quantity pro- 
duced under the usual mode of cultivating the 
c^e, and managing the negroes. The expei^se 
of cultivation was accordingly diminished, and 
as the price of Sugar was double in the lajtter 
case^ to what it was in the former, the returns in 
per ceritage, may have been for this reason in- 
creasfed, but not from the system established 
by Mr. Steele. 

Mr. Steele's boasted ^ Copyhold System,'^ 
completely failed ; the negroes would not work 
the lands allotted to them, which Mr. S(teele,,in 
consequence resumed. At Mr, Steele's death, 
the negroes were found to be in a most wretched 
condition, from the eflTects of hard labour and 
disease, brought on by debauchery, and in short, 
there is not a man in Barbadoes acquainted with 
Mr. Steele and his mode of management, but 
declares that his system was the worst, the most 
odious and tjnrannical that could possibly be de- 
yised. I have seen various documents from 
fiarbadoes attesting this fact, and as " the So- 
ciety for the Propagation of the Gospel,'' have 

* letter from Mr. Hayaes to Mr, GladBtone* 
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an estate in the neighbourhood of that which 
belonged to Mr. Steele, the respectable gentle- 
man who had charge of their estate will, I hara 
no doubt if applied to, confirm the truth of what 
is here stated. 

After his death, in 1 797, Mr. Steele's estate (ho 
had managed it seventeen years) was so mucb 
involved, that a sale became necessary, and, 
after paying off the incumbrances, but a small 
sum remained *. 

Little trouble however is necessary to place in 
a correct point of view, the whole secret of the 
greater returns made by Mr. Steele's estate for 
four years after 1 780 than before it. Natural and 
political causes occasioned it, even in the face of 
his injudicious experiments. For several years 
previous to 1780, most of the Windward Is- 
lands, and in a more particular manner BarbSf 
does, were desolated by that insect so destnio 
tive to the cane, called the " Borer," but more 

* Just n this sheet vaa pnttiog lo the prai, a, friend put into mf 
hsodi a letter from Mr. Henry Sealy, who lived for izleven yeus in tin 
neighbourhood of Mr. Steele's estate, and who, during all that time, irit- 
nened the operation of the copyhold system. His acconnt corroliorelM 
fully all I bad heard from other qnartcrt, and Btatea most decidedly, tlut 
th« copyhold system was nio^I oppressive and injurious, and tbtt tbe 
SIbtcs rejoiced wheo a cimngc look place. Mr. S. was one of Iliose gen- 
llemen who ytsTQ called to apprsjse Mr. Steele's estate and negroea »fter 
his death, and he says, that he never witnessed a more " defective gang 
of Slaves," ruined by bad nuiiS{;«ment j Ihtctlalt uiai alwagiimtofardtTf 
and always lincAwitrii, 
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l^He lattet- dedtinacttv^ vermin, («^v€r bcifore nor 
dinde seen in th6 "We^t Indies,) titeraily covered 
ihe ^^ 6f 'the eftHb, and consumed everyigreeti 
thing. If ihey 6ame to a river they chose a^stifH 
part of the stream, and marched forward m 
ranis tin the deadifonned a bridge for the Kviiofg 
to pass over. When they perceived a fire they 
rushed into it from all sides, till they extin- 
guished it by the number of their dead. 5n 
riding ^ong a road every footstep of 'the 'horse 
was distindtiymairtced amidst the swarms crushed 
to death. They made their nests under tk^ 
roots of shrubs, hedges, plants, and more espe- 
cially the roots of the canes, and consequently 
cut off the nourishment which should have inp- 
plied the plant. The destruction of crops »sA 
of all country provisions were the results; and 
hence, with little or no return of produce, a 
heavy expense became necessary to feed the ne- 
groes with imported provisions. 

The tremendous hurricane of 1780 took place. 
— One physical evil removed another. — It tore 
up every plant and tree by the roots, poured an 
irresistible deluge into the recesses where the 
ants had formed their abodes, drowned and 
swept them aU away. They disappeared from 
that terrible day. After this event, the land 
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which had for years remained in some measurer ] 
fallow, produced most abundant crops ; whilst 
the value of. produce from Barbadoes became 
greatly enhanced from the capture of so many of 
our islands by the French, during the latter yeai 
of the American war *. The destruction of Stj 
Domingo in 1791, raised the price of Sugar still" 
higher, and the introduction in 1794, of the Bour- 
bon, or rather Otaheite cane into the Colonies . 
tended during 1796 and 1797, almost to doublw 
the crops in the Windward Islands; the cropj 
of which years was taken off and shipped before . 
Mr. Steele's death, which took place in the end 
of October 1797. 

Mr. Clarksou may not know these facts, or hHi 
may find it convenient to pass them over. Sti 
they are not the less true, and are to me qtuti 
sufficient to account for the increase of revenoj 
from Mr. Steele's estate subsequent to ITSOi' 
and not only so, but I am convinced had the 
management been judicious, under Mr. Steele's 
authority, the returns, under all these circum- i 
stances, ought to have been a great deal more. 

Having considered and settled every thing in , 

* About 60,000 hogsheads sugar uimually, were thus ki?pt bock from 
the Bridah market. During: three Tears, the Islaodof Grenada, for in- ! 
Btance shipped little of its crops ; these U; on hand, piled np h 
curing houses, mid, after Ihu p«ace of 1783, were poured into Elie BriCish | 
market. 
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his owir way, and to his own imnd, Mr. Clark- 
son comes to the decision ^ that emancipation is 
practicable, without danger,, for,*, says he,. ^ I 
have not been able to discover (and it is most 
remarkable) a single failure in any of the teases 
which have been produced*.'' The result is di- 
rectly and in toto the reverse. To the instances 
already adduced, I add the following, from the 
Bahama official report : — ^ The disbanded black 
soldiers, that have occasionally found their way to 
these islands," says that report, *^have uni^ 
formly been the veriest vagrants in existence^ 
and the terror of all around them. Of the last, 
two that found the means of living here for any 
length of time, one .was hanged 18 months ago 
ibr burglary, and the other saved his neck only, 
by turning king's evidence, against his compa- 
nion: a precious specimen of those corps, the 
dissolution of which, Mr. Wilberforce (Appeal, 
p. 67) so deeply regrets f .'^ 

There are but two points more, in the pam.- 
phlet of Mr. Clarkson, on which it is necessary 
to animadvert. The first, (and this is the point at 
which he is all along driving,) — ^there is, he ob- 
serves, another consideration, worthy the atten- 
tion of the abolitionists, viz : that a public at- 

* Clarluon's '' Thmghtt:* 
■ t Official Letter from Bahamas^ p. 18. 



tempt made in England to proctire the aboTiiiem 
of Slavery, would very much promote theit dri- 
ginal object, the cause of the Abolition of fhe 
Slave trade; for foreign courts, have gteatiy 
douWted out sincerity, as to the latter measure ; 
atid have, therefore, been very bactward in 
giving us their assii^ance in it. *^ If fingland,^ 
say fliey, ^ abolished the Slave trade from moral 
motives, how happens it she continues Slavery?^ 
The simple answer of England to such a 
question would be, do you as much as I have 
done, and then we will confer upon what ought 
further to be done. But because foreign nations 
continue the Slave trade, are we to ruin our 
colonies altogether, in order to take the chance 
of our enemies, and rivals, relinquishing that 
trade? Our proceedings in this business, are 
suflSciently wild and dangerous already. *We 
need not, by adopting the proceeding here re- 
commended, render ourselves the laughing stock 
of the world. 

Secondly, we are told, that " if Slavery was to 
fall in the British islands, this event would oc- 
casion its death in a given time, and without 
striking any further blow, the execrable trade 
would cease in every quarter of the world.^ 
Our abolition extended and aggravated the 
trade. The ruin of our colonies will raise into 
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greater prosperity the colonies of rival powers. 
Does Mr. Glarkson really belie ve^ that to sink 
our West India Colonies, in the ocean, would 
abolish Slavery in the United States of Ameri- 
ca, in India, in the other nations of Asia, or 
remove the evil, from Africa? Mr. Clarkson is 
not so weak or so ignorant, as to believe any 
such thing. 



CHAPTER IX. 

I 

paring calumnies of the Abolition Society and their 
writers. — The Rev. Mr. Cooper's statements^— his 
conduct and proceedings examined and exposed. — 
Mr. John Meabry's hideous charges refuted upon 
oath. — Affidavit^ Mr. Robertson^ Jamaica, on this 
head — important. — Shameless and dangerous system 
of ESPIONAGE carried on by the African Institution 
against the West India Colonies.— Dangerous pro- 
ceedings of their spies and informers — attended with 
the mo^t ruinous consequences, ^c. 

jLEAVING Mr. Clarkson, I turn to that scan- 
dalous publication, ^ Thoughts on Negroe 
Slavery,'' &c.; which forms the text-book for 
an article in the first number of the Edin- 
burgh Review, alluded to (No. 75). It is 
scarcely possible, and is indeed unnecessary to 
follow the ^ licentious^ author through all his 
tortuous paths and misrepresentations. Hii^ 
fabric is built with materials supplied by two 
worthies, viz. the Rev. Thomas Cooper, and a 
Mr. I. M., whose initials, before I conclude> I 
shall be able to decypher. 
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Mr, Cooper shall come first. From the narrative 
put forward by the African Institution in his name^ 
we learn thp.t he was sent out by Mr. Thoma 
Hibbert to his estate, Georgia, in the Parish of 
Hanover, Jamaica, to bestow religious instruc- 
tion upon his Slaves, Mr. Cooper was autho- 
rized to adopt his own plans — ^he was made 
quite independent of the other white people 
connected with the Slaves — ^he reached the 
estate on Christmas-day 1817, and with his wife 
remained there three years, when he quitted the 
island a^d returned to England, considering it 
useless * to consume his time^ in attempting to 
bestow ^ religious instruction^ upon the ^ Slaved 
who had no time to attend to him,'' and to whom 
he could only ^ preach twelve times a year.'' 

'' 1^. Hibbert" says the publication in question, ''was at the entire 
expense of Mr. Cooper's mission, and spared no outlay which he thought 
likely to contribute to the comfort of his Slaves. There were about 400 
attached to the estate* ~By Mr. Hibbert's orders the crop of the estate had 
heep. reduced from 400 hhds. to 300 hhds. that the labour might be ren- 
d(BTed easy to the negroes. The law allowed one day out of crop each 
fortnight excilusiye of Sunday, to the Slaves for cultivating their grounds," 
but " the proprietor of Georgia was more liberal than the law. The 
Slaves were allowed for this purpose (and other proprietors Mr. Cooper 
thinks nuiy have been equally liberal) every Saturday out of crop." Not 
withstanding this, their time for religious instruction was found insuffi- 
cient, and '' accordingly it was agreed that, out of crop an afternoon 
every fortmght should be allowed foi^ religious worship and instruction." 

" There is no regular marriage instituted amongst the Slaves — ihd wo* 
men mH say they would nqt be such foolS as be confined to one man. The 
greatest villain in a moral point of view, may be and sometimes is, the 



mort faliuble. SUnw.** In ioflietin^ punishiMAt tfie aiMter or oveiteer 
" has no written rnleB to gni^ lu* conduct — ^in point of ftust, Mr. Cooper 
^eUevet that Hie linatation of the number of Ushes to thktj-nine is prtc- 
ticaUy diaf^^ardedi Sunday wa^ the only day whidi was allowed ta^ 
the Sli^Tea, oubinccrop, for cultirating and keeping in order thdr pro* 
▼i^n grounds. Sunday is the only maiket day. The state of miorals 
and r^igion is aa bad as can well be imagined, ix>th among whileB and 
blach^ Hie regular church service was not at all adapted to the blacks. 
The curates and rectors said they were of no use to the Slaves as Instruc- 
tors. Female children at an eurly age are made the mere instrmnenttf^of 
licentious gratification. When visitors stay all nic^t on an estate, tfiey 
are accustomed, on going to bed, to desire the domestic who attends them 
TO BRING THEM A GIRL, with almost as little ceremony as they would 
ask for a candle, &c V 

To quote more is onuecessary — these are the 
leading charges apd statements upon which all 
their reasonings and arguments^ and schemes are 
grounded^and a more hideous system of misrepre- 
sentation and calumny was never before thrust for- 
ward to mislead a moral and religious community. 
The first point necessary to be ascertained is the 
veracity of the man who makes such statements. 
Fortunately Mr. Cooper has enabled us, and 
from his own lips, to determine that his testi- 
mony is not worth a straw — a particle of dust in 
the balance in this case. He has told us that 
* the greatest villain in a moral respect, may 
he, and is sometimes, the most valuable Slave ^ 
—the assertion is untrue. It is impossible, nor 
will any man who is not fit for Bedlam credit 

* Negro Slavery, pages 36—54. 
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the tale. The imworal Slave w aUfrayA tfce 
worsts he soon becomes a burdea to his master 
qind to himself— Ms vices soon cut short lusk 
days. Mr. Cooper iu page 48 tells us that 
the white master in infiicting punishment ^ has 
BO written rules to guide his conduct;" wbile 
IB the previous page (47) he tells us the black 
drivers by the Slave Act are ^ limited to ten 
stripes.** The same law regulates the power 
both of blacks and whites. Mr. Cooper's pro- 
lific im^nation however, does not stop here, 
but ta^kes a bolder flight, to make his ignorance 
or malevolence more conspicuous. He tells us 
tktt Sunday is the only day during caop allowed 
to the Slaves ^ for cultwatmg and keeping in 
i^der their provision grounds *." Unless the 
laws of nature are of late reversed within the tor- 
rid zone, what Mr. Cooper states is physically 
impossible. Crop time extends from December 
till May. The dry season during that perfod 
renders cultivation impossible or totally useless. 
Mr. Cooper may ai3 well tell us that the British^ 
farmer cultivated his lands in winter instead of 
summer* The two cases are undeniably similar, 
and knowing this we ascertain that Mr. Cooper 
knows little of Jamaica ; and if the great and grand 
operations in the physical world either escaped 

* Negro Slavery, p. 3S. 
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his observation^ -or are misrepresented by hiot 
it shews thathis assertions on points which he was 
less likely to see so constantly and so openly, 
are not worth attending to in any one instance* 

His direct charges of universal and undis- 
guised immorality — carelessness about religion 
— and the total absence of marriage amongst the 
negroes; these points will more appropriately be 
answered when these heads come under consi- 
deration^ as included in the appeal of the abo- 
lition committee to the people of this country. 
Here it may suffice to state, that the charge of 
immorality amongst the whites, is generally 
speaking, untrue, or Mr. Cooper must have kept 
company with a different set of beings from 
those that ever any one but himself met in 
the West Indies. The stories were no doubt fa- 
bricated and imagined, or conjured up in Eng- 
land, where he accounts himself safe from the 
indignation of a deeply insulted people. 

Having considered Mr. Cooper^s statement, it 
is now time to turn to other authorities. Mr. 
Cooper was indeed sent to Jamaica in the inde- 
pendent situation, and under all the favourable 
circumstances stated. He staid three years. He 
returned to Britain having done nothing to for- 
ward the object of his mission, and in addi- 
tion to the story of the negroes, having no 
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time, to receive religious instruction^ he spreads^ 
after his arrival, through the medium of the Af- 
rican Institution, a variety of tales, of cruelties 
and aouses witnessed by himself in fkmmok, 
particularly on Mr. Hibbert's estate^ Now mark 
^he conduct of the Rev. Thomas Cooper. Did 
he ever lay those tales before the local authorities 
in Jamaica? No ! Did he lay them before His 
Grace the Duke of Manchester, the governor ? 
No ! Did he during the three years he resided 
on Georgia, or after he arrived in England, 
when he visited and conversed with and was 
questioned by Mr. Hibbert about his estate and 
his Slaves, ever complain to him of their want 
of time to receive instruction, or relate any of 
the cruelties he circulated ! No ? Did he ever 
lay those charges before His Majesty's govern- 
ment? No! ^ Nursing his wrath to keep^ it 
warm,'' he comes to England, lays them before 
the African Institution, and the first intimation 
which Mr. Hibbert received on Mr. Cooper's 
authority,, that his Slaves were ill treated, was 
about the time when Mr. Buxton's motion was 
announced. Immediate steps were taken to send 
these charges out to Jamaica. Satisfactory refu- 
tations are already arrived, and Mr. Cooper's 
statements will be piet with victorious contra- 
dictions. 

Q 
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To A man wfio could act such a disingeouoof ' 
part, ii is evident no credit is dne. Nor isthei'^ 
a reasoTiable being not witliin the afriiosphere of 
the African Institution, who can believe, for a mo- 
ment, that the excellent master, who, at such 
expense, sent a religious pastor to his Slaves- 
master who " was more liberal than the law' 
who reduced his crops one-fonrth part for their 
ease, and who allowed them half-a-day eaci 
fortnight for religious instrtiction, durin; 
months in the year, over and above Sundayi 
and the otlicr time allotted to the cultivation 
their ijrouTids, would liave refused them 
ficient time to receive religious instruction 
The thing is an absurdity even to imagine. Bi 
sides, where, let me ask Mr. Cooper, is it tin 
the peasantry and labourers of any country hai 
so ilmch time to devote to religious duties 
Mr. Hibbert's Slaves had, even according 
Mr. Cooper's shewing? 

The people of Jamaica should know somi 
thing of these matters; and their account, pul 
liShed in the Royal Gazette* and other papen 
is to the following purport : — 

" Mr. Cooper had a most liberal establisi 
iheni on Georgia estate, five or six domesti 
were appointed to attend upon him and Mi 

* Jiimiiii'H RopI Gnzellt, Julv 2Gtli. 
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Cooper. Every facility was given to his mis- 
sion. The negroes on the estate, or the greater 
part of them, attended his first, second, and 
third lecture; but Mr. Cooper teaching the ne- 
groes that " Jesus CHatst was a very good man, 
and a good preacher ; but that he was not the 
Sot* of God, or our Saviour," a doctrine which 
they were never taught before, they refused any 
longer to attend him. His application to the 
manager to compel them to do so by flogging 
them was resisted. Unacquainted with the na- 
ture of negroes, Mr. and Mrs. Cooper, Hke 
every newly-arrived European, took up, serious- 
ly, every trifling fault, and sent their domestics 
to the overseer to be punished ; and this was re- 
peated so often, that the overseer refused to do 
so without inquiry into the offence, which, when 
lie did inquire iiito, he generally found frivolous. 
Those who wish to be informed of the example 
of morality set by Mr, Cooper and his family, 
tnay consult the journal referred to, and Mr. 
Cooper may tell, if he chuses, what took place 
at the overseer's table on the day he preached 
I his farewell sermon; and if he does not explain 
I Vhat his " peculiar views" on religious subjects 
are, they will be explained for him, upon evi- 
dence furnished by himself — At a gentleman's 
I table he ventured to broach his Unitarian prin- 
q2 
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ciples, but the reception lie met with, couvinced .' 
him that there were some persons who enter- 
tained a serious regard for religion in Jamaica. 
His religious principles, says the journal in 
question, " were too dangerous to be broached 
in private company ; and he had no more faith 
in Christianity than Tom Paine, or a Jewish 
Rabbi." 

Such is Mr. Cooper, and such his vcraci 
There is but one point more which I si 
notice, to shew the absurdity of attending to 
such authority. Just as he was leaving, the 
island, and going on board the vessel in com- 
pany with the captain, they saw, on the streets 
of Lucea, an old man who appeared to have 
been recently flogged, his posteriors bleeding, 
and exciting no attention. There can be no 
doubt (and I have been so informed) tliat this man 
so standing and so seenintlie public streets, was 
a negro, who had been pimished by order of the 
magistrates ; and ttf raise a cry of lamentation 
and horror on that account, is just as fair and 
proper, as for any stranger or person here to do 
so upon their happening to see a culprit in a 
similar state after a public whipping. I notice 
this merely to shew the kind of stufi" with which 
the accusations of cruelty against our Colonist; 
are made up, and being obliged to have 
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course to such as these (which are even touched 
with fear) shews that they are destitute of any 
other*. 

In support of his vile system, the ''^ Au- 
thor of N^ro Slavery, &c/' produces " the 
eviden(ie of Mr. J— M—/' who, we are told, 
and very probably truly, " is the son of a re^T 
pectable tradesman in London, who, wishing 
to do something for himself^ went out lb be a 
book-keeper on Bushy Park estate, St. Dorothy's, 
Jamaica, early in January 1822.^' The abolition 
committee give his ^^ oral^ testimony thus : 

Evidence of Me. J M— w 

J. M. is the son of a respectable tradettnan ip Loadon-, who, wishing to do 
something for himself, went out about the beginning of the last year, 1822« 
to the island of Jamaica, to be a book-keeper on Bushy Park estate, in the 
parish o^St. Dorothy's, a large estate, belonging to a wealthy and libecal 
proprietor, and which has the reputationof being managed as well or rat^ 
better than usual f. He had no complaint whatever to make against the 

* And here it b with some regret I take leave of the Reverend Mr. 
Cooper, without a full exposure of his " peculiar views" of. religion, 
his double and deceitful conduct, his praise of the treatment of Slaves in 
Jamaica while there, and his gloomy accounts of their treatment as made 
in Britain, and lastly, his bitter attack upon a worthy and respectable re- 
ligious class of men, who have done much good in our Colonies. Though 
I could state the facts to which I allude, from Mr. Cooper's own corres- 
pondence, yet, I find that by doing so I should (though without any- 
just foundation) give Mr. Cooper and his supporters canse to carp at the 
conduct of a highly respectable gentleman already engaged in a corres- 
pondence on this subject with Mr. Cooper : but the day of exposure will 
come, and sufficiently early for Mr. Cooper. 

t New Hall estate also belongs to him. 
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bat Ihe sUle of tbiujta he round there w 
becoul't oot hare remuued,even tbongh h: 
affected, which, however, w*s not the ca; 
residence on the estate, he resolved to re 



ir,Btlorney,DrovcrB(!er,foranyhBrsh oruokiod tteaUnent iif biniseWi 
t grating to his feelings, that 
HKALTM hnd been quite na- 
'.i and after a FEW WEXKt' 
im to England, in which he 
met with no opporition. His tlntement ia as follows :— 

" "Kie Slavw oD the cetute mere coaatantly ntWniJed by drivere with 
cart or cattle whips, which they were in the hfbil of using aa bcrccormen 
us« (heir whips on hortes ; and occasionally one or more Slaves were or- 
dered out of the line of worit, laid proalrale on the gronnd, and reoelvrf 
a few lashes (fron| two to three, or ten) on tlu^r paMeriors, for no other 
olFencetfant he coiitd perceive or ever heard of, but tluit of bdng indolent, 
or lagging at their work, or heing late. He saw ■ fen working with iron 
M>llar8 round their necks, connected with each other by a chain i a punilli- 
aent which, he nndcratood, was usually inflicted for running away, and 
continued Bometimes for several weeks. The huts of the Slaves were 
very indifferent, and almost destitute of furniture. On Sunday they 
either attended niarkt^t, or worked in their own grounds ( but none 
went, or were expected to go, to any church or place of worship ^ nor 
&d he ever see or hear of any instruction, reli^ous or otherwise, beinf 
bestowed upon them. Many of the Slaves had woEueo living with them 
as their wives ; hut aa for marriage being used, either as a means of d- 
Tiliiatioa, or for any other purpose, he never even heard the word men- 
tioned OS il respected them. He understood that the wlute servants were 
not allowed to take those wonien who so lived wilJi particular men; but 
as for any othera, they not only chose and took auch as pleased them, 
but they were expected to do it as a matter of eontBc. Accordingly, be 
was INVITED BY THE OVERSEER to foUow tlic general practice, the vaj 
first day he arrived on the estate. In a spark uol'se, kept for the ocet- 
^onal use of persona coming tliither for a few days, were women, wl^nlA 
he understood to be at tlie service of hhoeveb came 
ArARTMENTS, and two of them were spoken of as the children of a fonner 
proprietor. 

" But little provisions appeared lo him to be given to the Slaves. Her- 
rings and such fish, rather aa sauce than iia food, were given them. Bdi 
they had grounds allotted tliem, and the Sunday, throughout the year, 
for their cultivadon, with every or every other Saturday, ont o 
time (the practice on this head differing) and while strong and 
health, this he thought might do very well. But in crop-time (c 
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.e^talicfi nearly half tl^ y^J ih^ ^^^j^ )if^f rj?fy«ltte Jcj^vrH VM^- 

\fqrk ^ wA^hmr ^^ M»*»»te»<i llwfc byl^p ^w gfi^wimi f»*r 

' ' ■ . , ► 

The jcfaafgefl }|fi£^ bnought ibrswd^ roacbed 
Jarhaica In course, and the fallowing aflWavit, 

published and sent home to Britain to .meet and 
repel t]\&^^ sc9.i^^Ipus ^pdl f?^^^ ^cusatjoHs. 

AFFIDAVIT.* 
Jamaica, ss. — St, Dotothjf, 
WiUitfin Robertson, of the parish of St. Dorothy, plants, overseer of 
Bushy iPark estate, l)eing duly sWom, deposeUi and saith — that he 'haA 
read, in a printed pamphlet, brought by the last packet, a statement of 
occurrences on said estate, said to be grounded on the information of one 
John Meabry — deponent siuth he was overseer on said estate when said 
Meabrycame tliere laist year— that Meabry was there from four- 
teen TO ^iGHTE^N DAYS, and was incapable, in mind and opportunity, 
of acquiring any knowl^dfl« of the concerns of the estate, whicb any one 
of a candid disposition yould receive as evidence. In verification whereof, 
deponent saith, that Meabry was ^oiost unceai^ingly jn tears, and und^r 
the utmost dejection of mind, in so much that he look to bed upd con- 
fined himself a great part of the time — that when he wall^ed out it yas 
Usually about the works, towards the mansion or great house, and never 
towards the fields where the negroes were at work ; except, as deponent 
has just hear49 one afternoon he walked there, when no circumstapce he 
relates occurred, but came back immediately, as the book-keeper wi^ 
whom he went informed deponent. That Meabry never was employed in 
any way on the estate, nor is his name entered in any book — ^he was 
wholly incapable of service, and was merely entertained, and that in the 
most HOSPITABLE AND EfticouRAGiNG manner, until he should re-embark 
— that Meabry's dejection appeared so inveterate and extraordinary as to 
excite deponent's suspicion, if it proceeded from filia} aiffection only — 

* See St. Jago dc La Vigo, and Jamaica Royal Gazette, Aiig. 30th 182^. 
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lliBt Me»bry then, snii nat before, submitled lo mcdicnl remeiHea, >d- 
ministered by Dr. tnchbald, vho resided in [he hause, bal is since dead 
— Ihttt Menbry, «s deponeat bna aioee heard, ti 



Id refutalion of the BltttemeiiC of the pamphlet, deponeot isith — the 
whip ia orriecl by ttie drivers as n badi^ of office, aoil its diud use is tot 
orderB, as v. diuni smoneBt the soldien, or a whjelle amung eaiJocs — it ia 
■DiBcked lo direct Ihchonrofri^Qg, and resumption of laboarafteriiiealB. 
In the CTCning, when the negroes are housed, it dravi ntlenlion to orders 
for the vorltof next day, of vhicfa the driver of each gnngia the organ, it 
'a aoundcd oecaslonally at iiiglit, lo ascertain if the watchmen tit U- 
tenlive ; each of iThom underalaadB tlie call appropriale to himself, and 
is eipeoled (u nnswer. As an instrument of correction, it is slricOy pro- 
hibited ou Bushy Park, except in the presence, and by orders of theovM- 
leer. No driver would presume to use it on the gan; at work — no 
instance of it is known to deponent — the negroes are too well acquainted 
with their righlB not to complainof suchaviolence — they complain freely 
of every thing which displeases them. The only latitude allowed a driver 
in the field is llDgellBtion by birches, Behlom used fur any other fault 
llioD late appearance at work, and then only for a great frequency of that 
fault. — Therefore, deponent most positively asserts, that J. Meabiy it 
guilty of a gross falsebood in stating that on Bushy Park the negroeB are 
driven to work by a Cart whip, as a carnian drives horses — and that 
they are occasionally ordered out of the line of work, laid prostrate, and 
flogged by the driver with bis whip. 

What Meabry saw were coUara of iron-hoop and chain, smaller tliui 
used ia workhouses. The negroes he saw were Dublin, attached to 
Fhieuii Park Fen, in St. Ana ; CapMin, to Newhall, in St. Thomai in 
Vale, both properties of Mr, Mitchell ; and Henry, to St. Jago estate, ia 
Clarendon, for which Mr. Mitchell is trustee. Deponent found them Id 
such confiaement on coming to Bushy Park. They had run away from 
the different properties, and were brongbt to Bushy Park, from woik- 
houies, for trauBmission to their homes ; the confinement was only snch 
at (he law authorized for securing rnnaways. Deponent took their pro- 
naiset of amendment, and released them. Dublin ran away the next day. 
The negroes of Newhall sent to entreat tliat Captain might not be sent 
back to that estate, as he plundered them, and it 
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-Huid Heniy plainly dechured, if tent to St. Jago, he would run awii^. 
The two latter are now at large on Bushy Park. 

Deponent afAeaady deelareS) that all the toe Meabty was at Bushy 
Fterk, no other Slave was so confined, nor could he have heard it was €us«- 
tomary there^ for deponent further declares, no such ^nishment is or 
lias been, during his management, nor that of any of his predecessors, that 
he hab heard t>f, prnetised at ^ushy Park, so that Meabry's assertionia 
respect of suck punishment is absolutely folse. 

There are two distinct sets of negro house? on Bushy Park, distitt*> 
fuisfaed by the negroes, as the towns of Kingston and Pert Royal; each 
surrounded by^ a substantial ring fence to pveaezye their jngSypoilti^, ftc« 
erery faaily^.or party^ again incloses a space for separate use, by stockaf 
does or otherwise; these are considered sacred — ^the indiistrions,. and 
respectable, build and accommodate themselves aa they please, and to 
unttmited extent; they have kitchens, ovens, tombs ofbrick work, veoe- 
tian windowa, entertain company, and have foui^post beds as. good as 
many white persons. The poorer sort, or .less industrious, are helped 
whenever they ask for repairs to their houses : an elderly mason luu|..9ip 
other work tQ do ; they require little lumiture, but. mi^ have it to.aiqr 
extent their industry affords, and some vie with white pepple iii their 
accoijomodataons, . 

Bushy Park is three miles from the pari/ih church : deponent isa pretty 
regular attendant and exhorts the white people and n^proes to attend. 
When the negroes complain, of drou|^ht and other calamities, deponent 
takes the opportunity of. impressing on their minds,, that it is owing to 
their neglect of religion. Qn the three great Christmas day?, grent num- 
bejrs of the Slaves of Bushy Paik attend the church— ^t other times the 
leading characters only attend, but it is. left to their choice.; It is^not 
forced on them. Deponent believes some tQf them .oc^isipiiidly go to 
the Spanish-Town church. In this .Meabry canpot. be taken lor a wit- 
ness, he was only two or three Sundays on the estate, and then sick, and 
chUdish,, he did not go near the church. 

Deponent does deny most solemnly, that It is a matter of course, or a 
permitted thing, that the whites may connect thejnselyes with the female 
Slaves who have- no other connections, or may select them as they choose 
^-such licentiousness is as little tolerated by deponent, as by any father 
of a family in London ; no doubt it exists in Bushy Park, but ^deponent 
saw none of it, and should feel it a duty to reprobate it^ and it is known 
as a rule of the ho^se deponent occupies, where Meabry was entertained, 
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IMI tM some olheg of the lH>Qlr^fc^pfar8, und 4Jh^ iHe^icai ^ttesdict, tiHrt 
puaishiiient will surely folk&t th? ^f^efitiofl fif aay iwndg eaaamg to AK^ 
Im«w far ffuch ptupoM. P]» mq Qolh, ^tfmtU 4^c1msi ^Mesluy* as- 
«rti«iir4Mil4(9fiooent; inriJffd liim |tp4oM i)!(lwrf«atbatit8{(0a, w^ivMly 
iaHwt, Jm it caReiHaMo tiiil wvf om ^Mvg »% iwbiie fsteen^ itooldw ao^ 

kenddtf nkiviXt at lis isyt», /m^ w^b 9i4mvt9fiUsAi(»U ^acuw I Atpfrt 
Dent is positive that evtm jotmcfy lie qeemr Utecl. tt» Mcaht|r. poy 
eipras^an fif ^ tendMCf «» lulas^ asaerted. 

. fip4Bx ilooMEiC-TlfeciKsr pailJiieas ooiOthAr thaa th^ nansioii, dc «Iii^ 
isiraUedlhf jse^tlmiiae; kwfmfe 4Ui |ie usnailf imlke^ earlfriniliw 
tadw^ay, Ig eomi wiy wi th tte )iook^eeper in ^ai^ 9f tl^e stodkir^rard 
Ihfrc litHalflidi 

Hub heose is mtenanted almost the iRhofte jpesTyand aever pccnpied^ 
««9» sqal except 4lte pfauitlng afttoraey; who' may ogme these occasSoaaiif 
<fer hatf a da y » co i do pi toeleep: Mr. M^Maa, a tbarried man, nom aad 
thttttakee ahed ; Ut.J^ ifitehell MuaUymeait to his^Mra'toiue) efieept 
also vctf yar^ hia GnAes tus Duke 4>f MAKCiffiSTfili) «a a jotnftief ; 
Mr. «n4 Mm. SMth and fam%, lor a wedc or ten da^rs, twice op dnloe 
B year, and sudh o# Mr. M/s Iriends as eaine introdaeedhy a note, aMost 
always by Mr. Smith, when such friends were travelling, or were i^nt 
to embark at Old Harbour. At the time Meabry was on the estate in 
1822, Mr. SmiA escorted Lord William Montagve to Bushy Park to 
dine and deep, previous to embarkation next morning in the John Shand; 
Mr. J. Mitchell and Mr. Hewitt, a faai^ man, were of the party. Ma. 
ilALL, late Advocate-General, now on Ms voyage home, was theke with 
ills FAMILY 7HREC OR Poi^R DAYS last moolh, he may be referred to for 
what he knows, has hea^d or seen, of the place or people. The house is 
opened .and aired In <he forenoon and locked up in the itftemoon, every 
one goliig away fn>m it, the attendants having their own houses at some 
^stance. The attendants are a very old negress, as superior, two drudges 
to clean the house, and a young child about ten years old. Deponent 
^denies most positively tiiat tiie mansion of any other spare house, or any 
^pen on BuAy Park is allotted to the base and scandalous purpose 
ASSERTED BY Meabry, with a mallcc the more apparent from the impos- 
sibility under his circumstances, of obtaining sufficient information ; and 
the more abhorrent for stigmatising the characters of those who occa- 
sionaHy use the mansion. 

Meafory's readiness to do the, work he has been put to, Itas beti-ayed hiiii 



lato hU fuirther palpable lalfiehood, that iwo of :th$ females retained for 
impure purposes at '' the spare house,'* ar« daughtfeis of a fonuer yto^ 
prietor. The proprietor preceding Mr. MUehell l^as been dead 30 qr 4i| 
years, and a very old man, so that his daughters cajf scarf:ely Juure nlUKf 
attractions. The asserts is as false as the res( of his story. 

The negroes on Busli^ Pax1( have, at least, 400 acres of goftd lap^ fttc 
piovision grounds, and a great part of it ntuated on the fertile bank qf i| 
river, which yields provisi<Hi8 in the driest se^ns ; they abound in po- 
tatoes, ca0ava,beans, peas, of various sorts, guf^pea corn, great cpm,yaiiiSy 
pju^es, and various other roots, be^defiplantaii^^ bafffL^^ al^ of jr};Af^ 
(hey di^p» of w)ien and where th^ like, ^ey also abound wifh fowls, 
}iop, and gouts.. In 1822, thei|r crop ot.com wf^ "o abundant, that, in- 
dependent of their regular days, deppnent gave thfem extra ^ays, and lenjf 
them five or six carts with cattle, upon their owii tirne^ whenever they 
chose to apply for theni, to assist them in t^eir corn, and tbqfliave a cart 
fuid mule qoBtinually to carry their com to market. Nunifieffs ol them, 
in the cofirse of the seasoq, will dispose of some |0 bushels of oora,tiDaie 
20, some 30 to 50, at 13#.'4(£. per bushel, and s^ good many of the in^niK 
trious pnes wUl disp^ of four, sue, or tj^^ye hogs, mo^y i|t 4f5 , . 6 . .8 
.a head, besides immense quantities of poultry, eggs> and othe^ provisions ( 
and, independent 6f all t^, l^y are weekly seryed with as ^^opd herring^ 
as the mother country cfin produce, and com whenever they apply for it$ 
there are 360 acres of guinea com put in annually for their support, as ^ 
general concern, besides whskt they have of theif o\Fn $ no negisp knows 
what want is ; a cauldron is daily boiled of nutritioua articles for thf 
adult invalids of the hot-hpuse, and anothejr for 50 children and upwards, 
whose motheis choose to partake of it for their use. 

(Signed) WILLIAM ROBERTjSON. 

^ The oi4y two book-lieepers remain||ig pn Bnshy Park of tbo^p who 
were there when Meabry came, pointP^y corrQbpmt^ Mr. Robeitspn'a 
stf^tpment ; they support his testimony as to ^ use of th# whip, as to 
Jthree negroes who had iron collars, as to their ahuodant supply of pnn 
visions^as Cp the decency obserred i<i his hpufe vx regfvd to females, w^ucl 
they fiver tp be «s g^eeat afi in aprlif«te fiimily ; and $• to tiie case a^d 
comlpr^ I^rpvaiting i^ t^ie negro hpiis^, they swear, in reiy maayhmtset 
the negroes have four-posted bed-steads, chairs, tables, sideboards, look- 
ing-glasses, glass-ware, ovens, andouthouses, superior, to their knowledge, 
to/the poorer classes in Great Britain ; tiiey add circmnstances not likely 
to come to Mn Robertson's knowledge, owing to Meabry's age and con- 
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dition, mor^ on a par #ith their%, and arising from familiar intercourse ; 
they say that Meabry stated lumself to be seventeen years of age ; 

THAT HE WAS AFFLICTED WITH A LOATHSOME DISEASE ; that he Was of a 

ptmy, puerile disp6ntion, always crj^ng, alarmed at the climate, craving 
to return, saying that if he died it would kill '' his mammv," which ren- 
dered him the object of ridicule ; they say his abhorrence of the negroes 
induced him to refiase any sort of attention from them, was always in dread 
of them, and they give two instances of this disposition ; one evening, and 
the only time he went to the field, by way of a walk, the driver smacked 
lus whip as a call to the negroes for some particular duty ; some of the 
negroes began to run, which so lightened Meabry that he returned home 
in the greatest haste. The other occasion was, when the negroes were 
served with cloth, &c. there happened to fall a shower of rain, the negroes', 
with their articles under their arms, made a rush into the book-keeper'^ 
house for shelter, Meabry was in the piazza, and was overcome by fear, 
rushed into one of the book-keepers' rooms, and supplicated, in terms of 
the utmost distress, their protection against the negroes ; from his hatred 
to the negroes, they are assured, he never wa^ inside of any of their 
houses ; and that, when he says that their houses are unf^imished^ he must 
have taken his notion from their out-offices or watchmen's huts ; they 
express the utmost surprise and abhorrence at the gross falsehoods of a 
separate house for base purposes ; they say, that no house can be meant 
but the ^ manfflon," and bear positive testimony that nobody used it but 
those alluded to by Mr^ Robertson. One of the deponents says, that he 
had the care of the stock-yard appropriated for the mansion, and one 
morning Meabry accompanied him to this stock-yard ; that in passing the 
mansion Meabry said he should like to see the inside of Mr. Mitchell's 
house, beforehe went away. Deponent said he would procure him that 
indulgence ; carried him to the house, solicited leave of the old 
negro woman who keeps it to go over it j Which was granted. There Was 
nobody in the house but the old woman and two Hriidges, allotted for 
keeping it ; these ttegrroeSf consequently could not be daughters of a former 
proprietor, a white person, whom they believe to have been dead, as an 
old person 30 or 40 years ago ; and which was the only occasion afforded 
to Meabry during his short residence, to see that house or who was 
in it*." 

* Shameless^ disgusting, and indecent as this story from J. M. is, those 
promulgated upon the authority of the Rev. Mr. Cooper, and numerous 
anonymous libellers^ are infinitely more immodest, indecent, disgusting, 
and equally false. 
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From the following extracts it would appear, 
that Mr. Meabry continues his system of espio- 
nage, or the laudable employment of " endea- 
vouring to do something for himself^. The 
best way for him to have obtained accurate in- 
formation concerning Slavery, would. have been 
to have stopped a little longer in Jamaica. That 
Mr. Meabry should pursue such a course as he is 

Why, I indignantly ask, are the eyes, the ears, and the dwellings of the peo- 
ple of this generous and intelligeat nation to be polluted and insulted by 
such cruel libels against whole communities of our fellow-subjects; and 
why, I repeat, are such foul abominations scattered profusely into every 
4weUing — intp the hands and houses of half the virtuous families— rfemales 
in this kingdom, and by men who^ at t^e same moment,, are busily em- 
-p^yed in proclaiming their superior purity ? . I presume, we. shall next 
.-have the Ucentiousnesa of the bagnios of. the metropolis-rthe purlieus of 
the Strand, or the piazzas of Covent Garden, &c. printed aad'Circukted 
ramongst our countrywomen to improve their minds, enlarge theiv idfeas, 
and purify and soften, their hearts. We may with more justice have 
.these tilings circulated than the libels we have mentioned, inasmuch as 
,these are true, the other, not true ; as to have it circulated and distributed 
upon the authority of the Rev. Mr. Cooper, that the black '^ women in 
Jamaica will say they would not be such fopls as to be confined to one 
man." That experience nuiy have taught him so — that some of them, 
many of them might tell him so, is probable, but that all, or a majority 
of them did so, I disbelieve, and the general and sweeping assertion 
here made by Mr. Cooper, convinces me how little he understood or in- 
quired into the negro character. 

''It is a shame," says the Apostle Paul, ''even to speak of those things 
which are done of them in secret." Not so with us, echoes the African 
Institution, it is our glory and our boast to speak of these things^ to 
dwell upon them,, to circulate them, conmient upon them— exaggerate — 
INVENT. The labour affords us peculiar delight, and tends ijo open the eyes 
of the young and rising generation, and to give them full knowledge of 
jfood and evil. 



doing, is probably not surprising; btif for a 
Member of the JSritisb legislature^ who could at 
any time call upon his Majesty's government {» 
Aimish him with accurate information^ Oil atf 
points regarding the West Indies — ^fof him to 
be found seeking information through siich a 
channel^ is strange indeed. 

Extracted from the " Jamaica Cmtrant" of 2d Dee, 1823. 

St, Jago de la Vega, November 22d, 

Our renders will recollect the affidavit of Mr. Robertson, wUch we Jaid 
before them some time ago, conceming the character and descrlptioii of 
the mail Mei^iry, #ho furnished the Saints With Snch false and un^tefhl 
eiddetiee regarding BuHhy Park estate, and on which the feharges in a late 
iMtnlphlet against these Coloides wirt principally founded. We have bter 
ly sden two letter^ ttom him to a young man in tills parish, with whom 
he became acquainted, by which it appears that he is still busyinji^ hllnL 
self to iiqure those who treated him so #ell ; and we have copied Alt 
following two passages, as affording proof from himself, of his ingrati- 
tude, and of his present deigns, and exposing the nime of the saiht wh6 
extracted the calumnies from him, to wilr-^Mr. Smith, M.P. from whorik 
it appears he has some expectations, as a reward, we presume, for 
becoming a wholesale liar. 

<< London, Dec, 25th 1822. 

" I often think of Bushy Park and the way in which I was treated by 
Mr. Robertson ; Mr. John Mitchell also treated me very kindly, which i 
shall ever remember with gfiititude.** 

" August 4th 1823. 

** If you can give me any iuformation on Slavery, you will very 
much oblige me, and you may depend on its being kept sacred. No 
doubt there has been a great deal of talk about the evidence I gave Mr. 
Smith, M.P. and should like very much to have vour candid opinion on 
the subject. I shall also like to know how all the gentlemen are on 
Bushy Park estate." 

Such are the sources and the characters froift 
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wTiicti ftie citefnies of (he Gdlonies obtain Ifieir 
iirformatioii, and such the daring system oiF ca- 
luninies and falsehoods upon wtich the t^lanters 
dre cohdemticSd, and their* characters destroy- 
ed. It would be a waste of words to point out 
the danger and infamy of such a system as this. 
It liiust come home to every bosom which is not 
d^ad to every feeling of honour, patriotism, 
truth, krid virtue, and can excite in every ho- 
nourabte mind, only one feeling of contempt 
atftd Indignation. 

TEliat the African Institution calrry on a most 
terrific system of espionage against the West 
laAm Colonies, is not to be doubted. Their 
spies in the Colonies are numerous, and their 
ch^i^ctei*^ stich, aS iti ninety-nine cas6s out of a 
htindi^ed, render them justly execrated and 
dreaded by every thing honourable and good in 
the community Their influence^ it would 
seem^ extends into every department of Co- 
lonial government; and though it has lately 
received a check and exposure, still there is 
reason to believe that some of the old leaven 
remains, which must be purged from the Colo- 
nial lump, before these possessions can enjoy 
repose or find security. The Edinburgh Re- 
view, their great organ, boldly advertised for 
the emissaries who are required. " It would be 
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highly impolitic iu the board (African Institu- 
tion) to disclose in a public report their infor- 
mation on this subject We shall continue. the 
same silence^ and entreat such of our readers as 
have the means of giving information^ which 
may assist in detecting the practices in question^ 
to transmit their Colonial information without 
delay, either to the publishers of the Review, 
or to the Institution in London (the Address of 
tjie Secretary, Mr. Macaulay, is Birchin Lane, 
London) *'\ Misery, mischief, and ruin, must 
be the consequences of such a system as this, 
which, since the inquisition was abolished in 
Britain, never dared to rear its. head in the 
country. v 

The instructions given to these informers or 

agents, whether local or imported, were to 
supply accusations, quocunque modo accusa- 
tions. Such was the case of Mr. Middleton, 
engaged 23 years ago to take charge of the 
school at Walton, Jamaica. When that gentle- 
man could no longer shut his eyes to facts 
every hour witnessed, and when he could ob- 
tain no accusations without violating truth, he 
transmitted his information accordingly, and the 
reply, by return of packet, to him was ^^ we 
have no further occasion for your con*espon- 

* Edinburgh Review, vol. xv. page 501. 
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deuce ; we are soiry to find you have been bitten 
by the rattlesnake ; and we can beKeve nothing 
you may advance in future */' 

The case of Governor Elliot^ in St. Kitts, 
who at the time he was telling the Colonists to 
their face that they were the most excellent of 
men, wrote to his Majesty^s government that 
they were a set of miscreants who could neither 
be believed on their honour nor their oath, is 
a striking instance of the efforts of the Insti- 
tution, in the course mentioned, and so well 
known, as to require only to be mentioned to be 
remembered with indignation. His case was cer- 
tainly not anlnsulated one. Colonel Macallister's 
case is not foi^tten, who got the hint to write 
only such letters as would please in a certain 
quarter. The cruel libel upon the character of 
Sir James LeitVs aide-de-camp, which Sir 
James declared to be ^ a calumny without the 
shadow of a foundation ;^ and which the court 
of King's Bench, in London, established, by a 
verdict to the same effect ostensibly against Mr. 
Hatchard; but, in fact, against one of their 
secret * incorrigible dupes,^ developes their 
machinations in all their deformity. 

Some years ago the papers laid before Parlia- 

* Jamaica Royal Gazette, July 19th. The author states he had the 
information from Mr. Middleton himself. 

R 
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ment^ upon the authority of the different gover- 
nors> informed the nation that the Slave popular 
tion were well treated. The governor of Hon- 
duras especially, in 1817, stated * I have in no 
part of the world seen the labouring classes of 
people possessing any thing like the comforte 
and advantages of the Slave population of this 
country." In 1822, Colonel Arthur, a new go- 
vernor, first writes to Earl JSathurst, that they 
were perfectly well teeated, but afterwards, 
that they ^ were severely oppre;ssed," even be- 
yond ^ any idea lie had formed of the ^xtept of 
their grievances *." TJie year following, the 
brave and upright Colonel Codd, appointed to 
that government, officially writes thus to Lor4 
Bathurst, ^^here the negro is well fed, well clothed, 
and every comfort suiting his station is liberally 
provided for him, here are no regular systems 
of punishment : here are no workhouses ; and I 
really believe in no part of the world where 
Slavery exist s, can the government of them be 
in a more indulgent form; it is quite common 
for them to lay by hundreds of pounds, with 
which they purchase the freedom of themselves, 
or obtain a friend to purchase with their money, 
that of their wives and daughters f '\ How 

* Parliamentary Paper, No. 457, page 18, Sogsion 1823. 
f Parliamentary Paper, No. 457, pa.i^e 100, Session 1823. 
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different the statements before and after Colonel 
Arthur's government ? The African Institution^ 
who pretend to know so many things, can pro- 
bably tell us the reason. 
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CHAPTER X. 

Manifesto of the abolition society. — Examined point 
by point. — Their charges refuted in ever^ instance. 
— True state of our West India Colonies, and 
the treatment of our negroes in these possessions 
most particularly stated. — Marriages. — Religious 
instruction and establishments. —Population of these 
Colonies — their labour, their food — their cloth- 
ing, their houses — their property — their pun- 
ishments— fixed by law, i^c. — Scandalous mis-state- 
ments, and calumnies, advanced under these heads 
against th^ Colonies, by the Review, Mr. Clarkson* 
and others. 

The labours of a self-constituted body in the 
metropolis, styling itself ^^ The committee of the 
London Society, for mitigating and abolishing 
Slavery in the British dominions," next require 
consideration. Who the individuals are who 
compose this society, it is not very material to 
inquire. Generally they are members of the 
African Institution, which society, Proteus like, 
assumes every shape as suits its purpose. Some 
passages, however, in the works of the society, 
such as ^ protecting duties and bo unties ex- 
clusively, afforded to the growers of Sugar 
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in the Wesjt Indies y^ enrfb^le us to trace the 
interested pen of him who ^ides the ^ Com- 
mittee " of this anti-colonial and dangerous so- 
ciety. Trampling upon every principle of trntfe, 
jiustice, and Christianity ; this interested commit- 
tee artfully adduce the most hideous calmnhies 
against our West India Colonies, that they may 
get the support of the mother eountiy withdrawn 
from these possessions, and bestowed upon our 
PURER East India territories ; but more especially 
upon that capacious grave of human life> ancl 
check to commercial enterprise in Africa — 
Sierra Leone. 

The exertions of this unconstitutional society 
are so incessant, so persevering, and so fraught 
with danger, that it becomes the duty of every 
man who has any regard for his country, io de- 
velope and arrest Hiem. In a particular taan- 
ner this is due to those multitudes of truly bene- 
volent men amongst us who are misled by the 
arts and calumnies of interested and designing 
men, of reforming politicians, who under the mask 
of liberty and humanity, agitate, and disturb this 
country ; and who, sounding their trumpets, pub- 
licly announce, see ^we give aims,* (tfieir pock- 
ets closely shut all the while) proclaiming also, 
^ thank God we are not like other men, publicans 
and sinners.'' West India Slave masters — ^^ stand 
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back^ give place, we are wiser, better, holier, than 
other men.'' Was this the language used, or com^ 
manded to be used by the great apostle of the 
Gentiles, in his intercourse with Slave masters and 
Slaves? No! In addressing themselves to Slaves, 
men who owned Slaves and men who did not, 
the Apostles of old taught thus, ^ be kindly 
affectioned one towards another — in brotherly 
love preferring one another.'' And the greatest of 
all the Apostles in his days defined Christianity 
to be, that ^ Charity which suffereth long arid 
is kind, which vaunteth not itself, is not puffed 
up, not easily provoked," which ^ thinketh no 
evily^ and which ^ rejoiceth not in inquity, but 
rejoiceth in the truths* Judging the society in 
question by their productions, it would appear, 
that their Christianity, and that inculcated and 
taught by the Apostle Paul, is totally different, 
for instead of ^ thinking no evil," the society 
seem to think only op evil, and instead of re- 
joicing at truth, they rejoice only in contem- 
plating ^^ iniquity.'^ 

With these observations (which I may here 
remark, apply only to those men behind the 
curtain^ who knowing the truth, conceal or 
misrepresent it, to suit their views,) called for 
by the means and the ways adopted and pursued 
by the anti-colonial party, I proceed to lay 
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before th^Teader^ paragraph by paragraph^ the 
false and disgraceful charges contained in the 
appeal to the public, made by that society, and 
circulated throughout Great Britain. 

** In the Colonies of Great Britain there are at this moment, upwards 
of 800,000 human beings in a state of degracting personal Slavery." 

Mark the disingenuousness andmalignity of this 
society. They set out with stating their object 
to be the abolition " of Slavery in the BRrnsH 
DOMINIONS," and yet at a leap they pass over the 
millions of Slaves in India, " that strong hold of 
iniquity,'' where, ^ from time immemorial. Sla- 
very had built itself a nest,'' as Mr. Wilberforce 
expressed it*, and pounce upon our West In- 
dia Colonies on/yf. That there are about 

• Speech, House of Commons, March 19th 1823. " There was this 
to be said with resiiect to Slavery in the East/' namely, ** that there it 
ha(l from time immemorial built itself a neat — ^become a part of indindual 
existence. It had existed as long as 2,000 years," in India '* that stronic 
hold of evil — for this they were not answerable — they had not caused it.** 

f The population, stands thus in 1821, including the Mattritiug, 

Whites. Free coloured. Slaves. Total. 
Jamaica ----- 28,000 30,000 345,000 — 

Demerara and Esquibo - 2,871 2,980 * 77,346 -r 

Berbice ♦ 310 94 16,300 — 

Trinidad • 3,440 14,344 21,719 — i 

Tobago •324 156 14,597 — 

Granada ♦ 883 3,742 26,910 — 

Grenadines - - - - 226 76 2,000 — 

St. Vincents - - - - 827 646 22,020 — 

Biubadocs - - - - 13,794 2,613 69,133 — 

St. Lucia. 
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700^000 of human beiAgs^ personal Slaves in the 
West India Colonies is a fact ; and it is equally 
true^ that the laws of Great Britain made them 
so. The state of Slavery, however, there estab* 
lished, is milder and better protected, than 
in any country on the globe, where such a state of 
society exists. The value of these Slaves, for 
VALUE they have by the laws of England, amounts 
at jPSO each, to ^56,000,000 sterling, and the 
other property which depends upon their value, 
amounts to double the sum, together nearly 
170 millions *, four-fifths of which immense pro- 
perty belong to persons resident in Britain, or 

Whites. Free coloured. Slaves. Total. 

St. Lucia 1,000 1^00 10,000 — 

Dominica --.--• 993 2,932 15,686 — 

Montserrat • 253 522 6,126 — 

Nevis 1,300 150 8,909 — 

St.Kitts 1,800 198 •17,788 — 

Antigua * 1,980 4,182 31,064 — 

Virgin Islands - - - 1,300 220 9,000 — 

Bahamas 3,000 2,000 * 10,649 — 

Bermuda 4,754 — 4,794 — 

Mauritius (1819) - - 8,078 12,806 80,185 — 

Total 75,133 78,161 / 789,225 942,259 
Those marked thus * are from Parliamentary returns last Session, 
the others the population from official and other returns in 1815, and 
subsequent years. 

* Valuable property, West Indies, 1789. 
Slaves,— No. 450,000 at £50 - - ^^22,500,000 

Lands, works, &c. 45,000,000 

Houses, towns, &c. 2,500,000— 700,000, &c. 

Report J Committee P. CotmcU, 1719, part 4. 
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mortgaged to her merchants. The abolition or 
rather emancipation committee must remember 
this fact 

'^^Tbese SUtTCB/' says the emancipation €ommlttee«cribe, '' are the abso- 
lute property of tlieir master, who may sell or iransport them at luf 
pleasure ; and who may also regulate according to his discretion (within 
certain limits) the measure of their labour, their food, and their punish- 
ment. The Colonial laws arm the master, or any one to whom he may 
delegate his authority, with a power to punish his Slaves to a certain ex- 
tent, without the intervention of a magistrate, and without any responsi* 
bility for the use of this tremendous discretion, and to that extent he may 
punish them for any offence, or for no offence.*' 

With the exception that the Slaves are the 
property of their master, there is not (as these 
sentences stand, and are meant to stand and 
to be understood) a syllable of truth in one of 
them. The labour^ the foody and the punish- 
ment of Slaves, are all regulated by fixed laws 
enacted by, and under the delegated authority 
of the sovereign of Great Britain and his coun- 
cil, and subject to their revision and controui. 
The violatioiSL of these laws, also, comes under 
their cognizance by review, if supposed or sus- 
pected, to be erroneously or partially adminis- 
tered. As to the labour, food, and punii^ment, 
established by these laws, no case has ever been 
made out to shew that tiie first is too hard, the 
;^econd too little, or the third too severe. Any 
attempt to violate these laws in any respect, is 
readily cognizable, and the Slaves can find a 
ready and certain redress. 
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Tlie statement put forth, that a mastef' can 
j^unish his Slave to a certain extent (why not 
state the extent ?) and for no offence is a positive 
untruth. If the Slave-^die under his hand, or if 
death ensue in consequence of the punishment, 
even when inflicted by alegal weapon, though with- 
in the limits which the law permits, the master is 
liable to be tried and executed for the offence. The 
fountain of mercy, his majesty's representative^ 
may, taking all circumstances into consideration, 
pardon and forgive, but no other power can save 
him. To this responsibility every master is liable. 
The laws of antiquity left the master of Slaves 
*^ without responsibility for this tremendous discre- 
tion." These, but more especially the Jewish law 
seem to have considered the murder of a Slave by 
his master, as a crime impossible, or at least re- 
moved beyond the power of mere human juris- 
prudence to determine. By a positive law the 
Great Author of our being, has determined the 
point. While death without mercy was de- 
nounced against a free man for causing the 
death of another free man, the decree was dif- 
ferent regarding the Slave who might die under, 
or in consequence of the chastisement of the 
master : Exod. ch. xxi. v. 20. " And if a man 
smite his servant, or his maid, with a rod, and 
he die under his hand, he shall surely be punished* 
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Notwithstanding if lie continue a day or two, he 
shall not be punished. He is his money.'' For 
this reason the law was forbidden, to account 
the master guilty of murder, even though he 
should have struck the Slave with an -illegal 
weapon. By the word ^ punished" here usedj 
is to be understood, any punishment less than 
death, at the discretion of the judges. It is im- 
possible to peruse this divine law, w ithout being 
struck with the deepest admiration and venera- 
tion. We behold in it the goodness and mercy 
of infinite power, and unerring wisdom. Sup- 
posing no feeling of humanity remained in the 
bosom of the master, yet his inhumanity being 
counteracted by the strongest passions that 
inhabit the human breast, interest and avarice, 
the MOTIVE which could induce a master to de- 
stroy his Slave — ^ his money, ^ must lie so deeply 
concealed as to be beyond the power of human 
legislators to descriminate. Leave the crime to 
me in this instance saith the Almighty. It be- 
longs to me alone to judge, punish, and avenge. 
The enemies of the colonies, when they so loudly 
proclaim the unceasing murders committed in 
the West Indies, would do well to remember this 
sacred law, and tremble at their own presumption. 
Man is not wiser than his Maker. 

It is very true that criminal Slaves are pu- 
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nished by flogging. So arc both men and 
women punished in Great Britain. It is the 
only punishment^ except confinement^ that the 
law in the West Indies defines and permits, 
except in cases of capital felonies. It is equally 
true, that it is inflicted by a whip, but not a 
cart whip, nor an instrument, equal in cruelty to 
the cat-o'-nine tails used in the army and navy of 
Great Britain. A similar instrument was used 
for a similar purpose amongst the Jews, and 
also amongst the Romans, for punishing cri- 
minal Slaves, or persons suspected of being 
Slaves; as appears from the writings of the 
apostle Paul, as well as the heathen historians. 
The Jewish law is the maximum of punishment 
by the hand of the master, in our Colonies, 
namely, ^ forty stripes save oneP In many 
places, however, it is less and seldom exercised 
to that extent, even where merited. Females in 
particular are now, in the islands, scarcely ever 
subjected to punishment, and certainly never but 
for great crimes — crimes which, were they firee, 
their lives would be forfeit. This fact is well 
known to all acquainted with the Colonies. What- 
ever may be asserted to the contrary, no Slaves 
but the guilty are punished. At all times the 
master will rather forgive and screen, than 
injure what is his own. The Slaves know this 
well, and in their depredations and offences calr 
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culate upon it. No black man, nor white 
man in a subordinate situation in the Colonies, 
is on any account allowed to strike or punish 
a negro, whether guilty of an offence or not. 
That offence, upon a regular complaint, mustl)e 
examised into and punished 1^ the master or his 
immediate delegate. If the negro has been 
guilty of any serious crime, he is tried by a Slave 
Court, composed of magistrates as the law directs, 
and after a regular trial, punished at their dis- 
cretion. If it is for a capital felony, then the 
proceedings must all be taken down in writing, 
and submitted to the governor, who may con- 
firm or supersede the sentence as he sees meet. 
In different islands the mode of procedure is 
different, but all amounting to, and guaranteeing 
equal protection and security to the Slave. It 
is certainly not a little singular, that there should 
be such a cry of horror raised at punishing 
Slaves, the most criminal, by flogging, when 
the same system was, and is now, often had re- 
course to, even upon the persons of females, in 
Great Britain, and for offences for which, even 
if guilty, the negro would not be touched. 

But, say the anti-colonists, a master may 
punish his Slave too severely, and for no offence. 
Man 7nay da any thing — ^law can only take cogni- 
sance of the offence when committed ; and the 
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Master who could be so cruel or unwise, as to 
do either, can be quickly rea^ched, and severely 
punished. But the negro, being a Slave, can- 
not bear witness in the Supreme Court against 
his master; and therefore if there be no free 
witnesses, the criminal may escape. In the first 
place, this is not the case in all the Colonies, 
not strictly true in any ; and in the next place, 
nrhere that appears to be the bar to justice, the 
matter is^ cut very short. The master i^ com- 
pelled to be evidence against himself. The 
Slave has been unmercifully treated. There he 
is — ^who did it ? If the master does not know, 
lie is presumed not willing to know, in fact, he 
is held to be the criminal, and the law impera- 
tively takes the Slave from him, and gives hiui 
to another master. Seldom, very seldom indeed, 
is there occasion in any colony to put 3uch a 
law in operation. Bat still such a law exists 
and has been acted upon. 

" Many of the Slaves are (all may he) branded by means of a hot mow, 
on th^ shoulder or other conspicuous part of the body, with the initials of 
their master's name, and thus bear about them, in indelible characters, 
the proof of their debased and degraded state." 

As thi^ paragraph is worded, it is one of the 
bitterest calumnies and falsehoods ever penned. 
In the windward islands, no such a thing is ever 
seen or heard of amongst Slaves, even the most 
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criminal of Slaves. The general charge is 
fo landed upon the folio wiug partial case. While 
the Slave trade continued, and numbers of Afri- 
can negroes were brought into the extensive co? 
iony of Jamaica, it was found necessary to mark 
the initials of their master's uame on some con- 
spicuous part of the body, and which was gene- 
rally on the arm or shoulder. This was done, 
that in case any of those newly imported Slaves 
should wander from their master's estate, being 
unable to speak any language that was underr 
stood or to make themselves known, it might by 
that means be ascertained to whom thpy be- 
longed. The manner in which the initials were 
affixed, was as follows : A pljate of silver, on 
Fhich the initials were formed, was heated by 
spirits of wine, and the skin lightly touched so 
as to discplour it, and kave the form of the letr 
ters ; the operation, physicians state, occasioned 
scarcely any pain, and no excoriation, which, 
had it done, would in fact have destroyed the 
object of the operation, No Creole Slaves, or 
those who could fluently speak languages gene- 
rally understood were so marked, and none, either 
Creole or African, have been so branded since 
the abolition. Humane motives prompted the 
measure, known in Jamaica only — it was done 
io save the Slave from danger, and perhaps the 
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loss of life — ^not to mark or discrimiaate the 
property^ But^ when will the anti-colonial party 
tell the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth ? Never while they can substitute 
falsehood or misrepresentation for it. 

** The Slaves, whether male or feknale, are driven to hard lahonry hy 
the impulae of the cari itkip, for- tin sole benefit of their' owners, fironi 
whom they receiye n9 wages, and this labour b continued (with certain 
intermissions for break&st and dinner] from morning to night through- 
out the year." 

This is either wholly false, or else Hie facts 
are misrepresented. The Slaves are not driven 
to their work; the whip is only used to punish 
them when they neglect their duty, or commit 
a crime ; the persons called drivers, so far from 
driving them to the field, leave their houses, 
and reach the places where they are to work, at 
least half an hour before a single negro turns 
out, or approaches the place. Wherever they 
go, or whatever they are about, he goes before 
them, and stands before them, not behind them, 
nor dare he use a whip to any one, unless he is 
commanded. The master, indeed, gives his 
Slave no wages in that acceptation of the word, 
but he gives him better, what the Slave can less 
easily abuse, viz. clothing, food, a house, uten- 
sils for it, lands to cultivate for himself, imple- 
ments to cultivate his own fields, he protects 
and supports him in sickness, infirmity, and old 
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age ; good or bad ' times ' make no difiference 
to him, he is still provided for, justice is obtain^ 
ed for him without a fee, and he has no taxes 
to pay. Are these things nothing? Are they 
not wages, such as millions of free men cannot 
possibly obtain ? Why should these undeniable 
truths be so disingenuously concealed ? 

The nature of their labour, and whether it is 
" hard labour " or not, will best be ascertained 
by laying fully before the reader, a plain and 
undeniable statement : — 

The days and nights in our West India Islands 
are so nearly equal, that the difference is not worth 
taking into account, and may be taken at 12 hours 
each. The negroes are called to their work ijq the 
morning on some estates by a bell, on some by 
the blowing of a ^hell, and on others by the 
craxjk of the whip; they seldom assemble till 
half pasil; 6 o'clock, and they quit their work 
again at fe in the evening. During this period, 
they have two hours to dinner, and one to 
breakfast, the latter of which is carried out to 
them by women appointed for that purpose, and 
who also carry water during the heat of the day, 
to such as may want it to drink. If a heavy rain 
falls, thiey are ordered to their houses, and if 
they get wet, they receive each, who may chuse 
to take it, a dram. Women who have families 

s 
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are allowed to remain in their houses till niue 
o'clock, in order to take care of their children, 
and cook their husbands' breakfasts, which they 
carry to the field warm, leaving their children 
under the care of an old woman, who receives a 
quantity of rice, and abundance of milk to fee4 
them with, while the mother is at work. Some 
prefer in good weather to carry them out to 
the field with them, where the same attendance 
is allowed ; in this the mother pleases herself. 
She is allowed to go home half an hour before 
noon, to stay half an hour later than the other ne- 
groes when they turn out in the afternoon, and 
again gets liberty to go home to her house, half 
an hour before sunset ; she never works above 
six hours in the day, nor does any negro out c 
crop work above nine hours. 

If any of them are short of provisions, soam 
want to go to their grounds for them, they i 
permitted upon asking. If they have hogi 
goats, Su;. to kill and carry to market, they 8 
not only permitted, but assisted. If they wial 
to go and see a triend in a distant part at any 
time, it is readily granted; their labour is alto- 
gether performed by the hoe, and is upon the 
whole, exceedingly light and easy; it is child'ii 
play compared to the work performed by the 1» 
bourers in this comitry. The plough is used oil 
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some estates^ bat on the majority of estates in 
the West India Islands^ it cannot be used on 
account of the very steep, but in a more parti-^ 
cular manner, from the exceeding stony and 
rocky nature of the land ; 50 negroes will hole; 
and 20 cross hole, an acre of land per day, 15 
manure, and 10 plant it, 15 to 20 weed it, 12 
weed ratoons, and 9 or 10 in strong canes, cut 
as many as will make a hogshead of Sugar. 
They do not know what hard labour is, and it is 
not a little remarkable, that the enemies of the 
Colonies are now bringing forward in support of 
their tlieories, that very evidence taken before 
Parliament, which they formerly either conceal- 
ed or denied, which went to prove, that one 
European free man, did as much work in one 
day, as three negroes *. 

Women who arfe bearing children are most 
carefully and tenderly treated. From the third 
month of pregnancy, they are exempted from 
labour, a proper midwife and nurse are appoint-* 
ed to attend them at the time of delivery, and a 
medical man is within call, in case of necessity; 
his assistance is scarcely ever required. With- 
in the Torrid Zone, parturition is compara- 
tively easy; the mother at this time receives 

• Clarkson, Cropper, Review, Macaulay, &c. &c. 

s2 
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cbrdiials^ wine^ and nourishing food^ and she is 
never required to turn out to do any work, till 
«ix weeks or two 'months after her delivery; 
While nursing, she receives an extra allowance 
of two quarts of fine flour, and from two to three 
lbs. of Sugar weekly ; she receives double'allow- 
ance of Osnaburghs, and checks, and linen, and 
handkerchiefs for herself and her young children. 
Herself and nurse, in some islands, receive one 
dollar each, if the child survives three weeks; 
if the child sur^'^ives fifteen months, the mother 
receives six dollars, two dollars more upon the 
child joining the grass or vine gang ; if she has 
reared six children of her own, or including any 
adopted one, she is by law exempted from la- 
bour, but the very lightest work, and the usage 
of several islands is, that with that number, the 
mother is never required to do any work of any 
kind, nor is her [name ever called but for tEie 
purpose of receiving her own and her bhildren's 
allowances *. 

An experienced surgeon attends and visits 
every estate twice a week, some daily, and is 
always at hand in case of emergency. Accord- 
ing to his directions, the hospital is supplied 
with cordials, wine, and food, these cost the 
Slave nothing. The more respectable negroes 

• St. Vincent**, Official Correspondence, p. 52, 53. 
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who have families^ are allowed to remain in their 
own houses^ where they are equally supplied^ 
and meet with the same medical attendance; 
the greatest care and attention is paid to the 
aged and infirm^ and it is both pleasing and sa- 
tisfactory to visit them in their comfortable 
dwellings^ and hear them relate the tales of 
other times^ what they have done^ not what they 
have suffered. 

" In the season of crop, which lasts four or five months in the year, 
their labour is protracted, not only throughout the day, as at other times, 
but during either half the night, or the whole of every alternate night*." 

This also is falsehood. Formerly, it was a 
general custom during crop to make Sugar 
during the night. It is stilt in some places the 
practice ; but when that is the case, the negroes 
are divided into three watches or spells, while 
on estates well handed, they sometimes mustered 
five. One spell took the labour at the works 
from mid-day to midnight, and another from 
midnight to mid-day, by which regulation, with 
three spells, the negroes so employed, had the 
half of each night, and the whole of each alter- 
nate night to rest, and that at the season of the 
year when the days are shortest. Besides, it 
must be borne in mind, (and which the Aboli- 
tionists with their usual want of candour con- 
ceal) that the labour about the works is — ivas 

* Committee Abolition Address. 



iSbe only labour carried on by dight. On an 
estate which makes 180 hogsheads of St^ar^ only 
eleven ne^oes are empfoyed^ ii^herie night work 
is carried on^ and so in pi'oportion to other ?aA 
more extensive estates. From this were^ and are^ 
exempted altogether^ all Women with fatnilies^ 
carters, m die-boys, cattle-keepers, watchmen, 
&c. 8m5. — of late yeafs, however, the improve- 
*ment in machinery, and making and hangit^ 
boilers is so great, that night work is be- 
coming less frequent throughout the West In- 
dies, and the labour which commences at day- 
light, is finished by eight in the evening. The 
negroes also, are in general tasked to a quantify 
of work, which they can easily perform, and this 
being the case, they rise in the morning when 
they please ; they often finish the mill work by 
sun-set. Should a bad day at any time keep them 
a little later, they are not required to come to 
work till seven o'clock next morning, so that 
they have always their full night's rest. In a 
very short time, night work would be altogether 
unknown in the Colonies, were the planters left 
alone to turn their time and attention to those 
improvements going on in the world^ and to 
.obtain the means of introducing them upon their 
plantations. 

As a further illustration of the moderate rate of 
their labour, I may add the following statement. 
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communicateid to me a few months i^o by i| 
gentleman fr^m Trinidad. His estatie is 14 mifeas 
from the shipping-place^ and consequently the 
cartage is what is accounted very heavy. It jfi 
earned on in the following manner. ThQ carters 
load the carts in the evening, and about thre^ 
o'clock in the morning they set ofl^ and gene- 
rally return about three in the afternoon, when 
they feed their mules and retire to rest. Nexf 
day they feed and dress their mules, put theiy 
harness in order, and do any light work about 
the works till twelve o'clock. They then go to 
their gardens, and, except loading their carts in 
the evening, and feeding their mules^ do nothing 
more that day. Next morning they proceed to 
the shipping-place as before. One carl^ with 
two mules and two negroes, carries forward ooe 
hogshead of Sugar ; in some places waggons are 
used, and the labour therefore of all these com- 
bined is equal to travelling from London to 
Bamet and back three times a week I 

Next we are told that the negroes are driven to their work, an4 com- 
pelled to labour under the lash on Sunday, in order to procure a main- 
tenance for themselves. 

This is a falsehood, more mischievous and 
unfounded than the rest Sunday is a day which 
is their own, and which they claim as their own, 
to spend as they think meet, and in which the 
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driver lays his ensign of authority aside. No 
whips are seen on that day^ nor do the Slaves 
liR^ed to labour On that day to procure their food ; 
many of them do labour on part of that day^ 
but it is for gain^ and at their own pleasure^ not 
from necessity^ nor at the command of their 
master. The Legislature of St. Vincent's may 
speak for the whole West Indies on this head ; 
they give ^ a most positive and flat denial to that 
cruel and unmanly calumny, that the Slaves, in- 
stead of being allowed the exercise of their reli- 
gious duties on the Lord's day, are driven by 
the command of their masters, to labour on that 
day of rest to all other beings, in the provision 
grounds to raise a maintenance for themselves ; 
this is one of the falsehoods which the very pro- 
pagators of it must have known to be so, be- 
cause it is impossible that the most depraved of 
their spies in the Island of St. Vincent's would 
venture to assert as a fact, that which every 
negroe in the colony could, if questioned, falsify ; 
which is also most effectually done by the 8th 
section of the New Slave Law *." Many of the 
negroes after attending the markets in the morn- 
ing, are very regular attendants at church, 
which their masters most anxiously encourage ; 
when they spend the day otherwise, it is their 

* St. Vmceot's Official Correspondence^ p. 19. 
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master's loss, and to his regret. The Sunday is 
spent by the Slaves in the Colonies, much as it 
is spent in all Roman Catholic countries, and 
even in Protestant countries on the Continent of 
Europe; the abuse of that sacred day is certain- 
ly much to be regretted, but it is daily becoming 
less in the Colonies, and the introduction of ra- 
tional knowledge and true Christianity will ul- 
timately remove an evil to be lamented, but 
which must be effected by knowledge, not by 
compulsory laws, amongst such a race of men as 
the negroes are, and this reformation is not the 
work of a day. 

Half a day each week is commanded by law, 
to be given to the Slaves, to cultivate their 
grounds during that period of the year, viz. 
from May till January, when alone cultivation can 
be carried on ; but the master does not consider 
the law as binding to give them no more time. 
It is of the utmost importance to him, that his 
Slaves should have abundance of provisions, and 
therefore, he regulates the time given according 
to the season, and the necessity of giving addi- 
tional time, more or less ; he accordingly allows 
that time, as he sees most advantageous, more 
especially at the commeuc^ment of the wet sea- 
son, when the seeds aijd plants require to be 
put into the ground expeditiously, and when the 
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rising weeds require to be kept down amongst 
the young plants ; days together^ are allowed 
to the Slave^ as the case may be^ for that 
purpose ; one day at that time^ is of more use to 
the Slave^ than ten in December or January. 
For those who are spendthrifts and indolent^ the 
master purchases seeds and plants of various 
kinds^ and attends to see that they make a propw 
use of them. On the same spot^ yams^ Indian 
corn^ potatoes^ plantains^ cassado^ Sec grow^ 
and in succession^ without each injuring the 
other, so that a very small piecfe of ground m 
reality, yields abundance to the negro ; the plan- 
tain in particular, is one of the most useful and 
prolific plants, that a kind Providence has in a 
warm climate bestowed upon man. ^ There is,'' 
according to Humboldt, ^ none which affords so 
much food from the same quantity of land as 
the plantain or banana tree, (the Reviewer is in 
a mistake, the banana and plantain are different,) 
a field of 100 square metres (1076 English 
square feet) in plantain trees, affords 4000 lbs. 
weight of food ; the same field in wheat will 
produce about 301bs., and in potatoes 901bs. 
The quantity of food from wheat, as 133'to 1, 
and to the quantity from potatoes as 44 to 1 *•" 
The description here is correct, every planta- 
tion cultivates large portions of land in plan- 

* Edinburgh Review^ vol. xiz> page 183. 
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taiMy indepciideiit of wliait the SlaVes raise in 
their own gardens^ their houses are surrounded 
mid overshadowed with them; the free grows 
from shoots, yields the fruit in nine months ; a 
bunch in new lands will supply a man with food 
for a week, regular shoots spring up in succes- 
sioii, bearing fruit as the old are cut down, when 
the branch is cut off. I have given industrious 
negi'oes 40 dollars in the course of a few weeks 
for provisions, principally for plantains, and 
from these and various other kinds of provisions^, 
they not only support themselves in abundance, 
but make a good deal of money. 

After planting with the early rains, a weeding 
or t^o keeps down the weeds, till the rising 
plants cover the ground; this is nearly all the 
labour that is necessary, till the respective crops 
are ready to be gathered and taken up, when 
every assistance that is necessary, is cheerftiUy 
given to the Slave, to enable him to bring his 
harvest home. The com will keep well for 
many months. Yams, more especially Guinea 
yams, a most superior food, and next to the 
plantain, and equal to our best potatoes, can be 
dug at leisure from the root, without injuring 
what remains, but rather the reverse ; fruits and 
vegetables of the finest description grow around, 
it may almost be said, spontaneously, and cer- 
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tainly with the least possible culture and atien* 
tion; peas^ beans^ ochras^ callilues^ orai^es^ 
pine apples^ shaddocks^ alligator pears^ trover 
the face of the country— a countay which no 
frosts blasts nor storms desolate. Unto all 
these things^ the negroes add hogs^ goats^ and 
poultry innumerable. The rearing of all these 
costs them nothings and from the sale of them 
they amass considerable sums of money^ to be 
laid out in procuring superior clothes^ and orna- 
ments to their houses^ the comforts^ and many 
of the luxuries of life. Their dwellings are 
neat^ clean^ and comfortable^ and exhibit a pic- 
ture of comfort and good order, not to be wit- 
nessed amongst hundreds of thousands of the 
peasantry of Great Britain and Ireland.^ 

* That the Slaves io oar Colonies are not in the miserable state they 
are represented is evident from the money many of them are known to. pos- 
sess. I have known negroes who had above 100 Joes (i^l60) ready 
money ; I have heard of them who had jf2400. Several are known to 
possess Slaves as is indeed shewn from the Dominica report. The pro- 
prietors of an estate in St. Vincent's writes within these few months, 
** My negroes, with the privileges allowed them, make for themselves every 
year five times the amount allowed by proprietors and farmers in Britain, 
and I could take an even bet, that many of our negroes have more ready 
money by them than any set of labouring people in the world. I shall 
state what took place on my own estate when the new coinage arrived. 
They were informed of the act and told that to save them the trouble of 
going to the treasury for exchanging the old for the new, if they 
brought it to me (others did the same) I would exchange it for th^n. 
They accordingly in genieral did so. One man had 40 dollars, and his wife 
(the wife always keeps a separate purse) 25 1 dollars \ and many of them 
8, 10, and 15 dollars each, which sums moreover are known not to be qm- 
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' Besides the country provisions and other ad- 
vantage's previously enumerated, the Slaves re- 
ceive a weekly allowance of 2 lbs. of salt fish each 
— 4 lbs. of pork at Christmas and at New Year's 
day. They also receive sugar, rum, salt, flour, 
8cc. when they inay require these on particular 
occasions. The grown-up people receive six or 
eight yards Osnaburghs each, a hat, and either a 
jacket and trowsers, or cloth to make ihem. The 
head people receive great coats, double allow- 
ances of Osnaburghs, Sec. a check shirt and a 
linen shirt. Women who have children receive 
extra allowances of linen shirts, checks for pet- 
ticoats, and linen for shirts to their children. 
They also receive blankets annually, pots, and 
other utensils, and materials for furniture, and 
the labour to make it is supplied by their mas- 
ters. Their houses are clean and comfortable, 
built sometimes of the Rousseau cane, but more 
generally of American boards, and thatched with 
the cane top, a most durable and excellent thatch. 
The appearance of the negroes, even at their 
work, is clean and neatly clothed ; and on festive 
occasions, and on Sundays, they appear in 

f^</ of wliat they are worth. Of this I have had sure data, for some 
years ago when the Joes were called in, these very people gave me, some 
5, some 7, and one man 9 Joes. How many of your peasantry or small 
farmers in Britain could muster such sums as these ? " — (St, Fincent\ 
July 3U/, 1823.) 
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dresses clean and fine and gay^ beyond wh$i|t a 
mass of our population can wear. Permisision 
is readily granted liiem to receive or to go and 
visit their friends^ and the entertainments tliey 
give on such occasions are such and so expen* 
sive^ and accompanied with such l^uxuries a^ 
none of the labouring population of Great 
Britain ever see or can afford. 

Such is a true and faithful picture of the state 
and condition of the Slaves in the Golo)iie|S| 
well known to every one who has seen them> or 
will take the trouble to look at them. Whajt 
a different picture is this from that sketch^ 
caricatured by the London abolition society? 
The facts do not rest upon my assertion j they 
are all capable of proof — ^they have been proved. 
In every state of human society established on 
earth there will always be found some indivi- 
duals wretched and miserable. The West In- 
dies are not without such^ but their misery and 
wretchedness, upon a proper and impartial in- 
vestigation, will be found to proceed from their 
own vices, and not from the despotism, severity, 
or cruelty of their masters as is constantly, er- 
roneously, and unjustly pretended. 

With regard to their being chattels in the 
eye of the law, and as such sold to pay their 
master's debts, this has ever been the case in 
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every country where personal Slavery has been 
established^ and while it exists it is diflScult to 
see how the law can be altered. Amongst the 
Romans^ Greeks^ and especially among the 
Jews^ this, was the practice as appears from 
Isaiahy c. 50, v. 1.^ Which of my creditors is 
it to whom I have soldyou^ says the prophet 
addressing the Israelites by command of his 
Maker. The assertion tihat families are separa- 
ted by sales in the West Indies is not correct. 
The greatest care is taken to prevent this from 
taking place, nor would any person buy families 
thus separated. The anxious wish of every 
master is to procure families, and hardly an iur 
stance is known where families are separated^ 
The official reports from the Colonies substan- 
tiate what I state.* In reality the sales where 
families are separated are very few in number. 
Those who are liable to be thus sold chiefly are 

* The negroes have been often removed in the entire gang, from one 
plantation to another, but that has always been from a worn-out impover- 
ished soil to a new and fertile one ; and invariably with the consent of the 
negroes themselves, who are very capable of appreciating the lightened 
labour and increased advantages of such resioval. No person ever thinks 
of separating families by a sale. Even when disposed of by the Marshal 
under the writ of exception, they are invariably placed in families ; and 
few persons under such drcumstances would dare to propose tiie separa- 
tion of one of them but with the consent of the parties themselves. Nor 
do persons wish to become purchasers till they obtain the consent of tike 
negroes to become their property. — St* VincenCs Report y 1823. 
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Koude servants attached to met*chants and me- 
chanics;, who miay have been unfortanate in the 
world, or leaving the Colonies. The servants 
of the latter are generally retained in their places 
by their successors ; and those of the former are 
almost always purchased 'by persons in similar 
lines of life, nor do their masters' misfortunes 
change their condition or situation in life. Ne- 
groes attached to estates remain fixed to' 
the estates, though these be sold, and change 
masters. A gang is never broken up without 
their own consent, and at any rate it is a circum- 
stance that very rarely happens. Slaves are 
never removed from one island to another, nor 
even from one estate to another in the same 
island, without their consent previously obtained. 
With regard to the removal from one estate to 
another in the same Colony, it is not easy to 
understand why this great lamentation should 
be made about it. Except Jamaica, few if any 
of our islands are larger than some parishes in 
the Highlands of Scotland, and in which islands 
the negroes are removed perhaps a few miles 
from their former abode — ^frequently not further 
than from St. Paul's to Hyde Park. Is this 
more severe than the fate of tens of thousands 
of families, who from necessity, nay even in the 
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Qovfimftn coucBe of busiiiessb; ace broken^ up> Qaqli. 
individual separated^ severed to the distance idf 
thousands of miles-nscattered. to the four wiodK 
of heaven^ never again to meet on earth ? But 
were the negroes in, reality, the ignorant^ de- 
graded, and brutal race v^hich the scribe of the Afiri^ 
can Ii^stitution represents them to be, how little 
would their feelings be hurt or wounded upop 
separations, even dtid $uch take place ? To bind 
the Slaves to the soil, would in many places, 
(such as the Bahamas and Virgin islands) be tp 
bind, them to poverty, misery, wmt, and der 
struction. 

** The Slaves in general have little- oa vo access toGfai^istian U- 
struction." 

How men, with the hallowed name of Ghristi^ 
anity on their lips, should thus violate the firsl: 
of its precepts, by bringing against their bre^ 
thren a charge so manifestly nhjust and untrue, 
must be left to their own consciences and others 
to deterinin^. If they do it through ignorance 
they are blameable, because they need not waiH: 
infonnationr— if they do it with a knowledge that 
the reverse is the fact, I pity and forgive thcfm. 
There is no Colony in the West Indies at this mo- 
ment, in which, besides the regular established 
clei^ of the church of England, there is not a very 
considerable number of missionaries, Moraviatite 
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and others, and every encouragement 
them in every quarter, provided they are men of 
probity and worth. In Grenada, there are, at this 
moment, four missionaries, two clergymen of 
the Episcopalian communion, and one Roman 
Catholic priest, to a negro population of 26,000, 
AiiL Roman Catholics, which gives more reli" 
gious instructors, in proportion to tlie popular 
tion, than is to be found in many parts of Great 
Britain. In many islands — in Trinidad — in S1 
Vincent's, and other places, the number is equal 
great, and 1 do add, and challenge this Sociel 
one or all of its members, to contradict me wfaeftj 
I say, that in every place these teachers of 
ligion, while they confine themselves to teachi 
the true principles of Christianity, are notonlynot 
obstructed, but encouraged and made welcome; 
and further, that both resident and non-resideot 
proprietors are joining together in getting 
sending out clergymen to instruct their nej 
independent of those sent out by religious 
societies in this country. A cry has beea 
raised in this country about the obstructions 
which missionaries met with in some of the islands. 
The fact is, that most improper and dangerous 
men were employed for that purpose, who 
ceeded in such a mannef that, in some ci 
says the Corporation of Kingston, in an 
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nance, " the minds of Slaves have been so ope- 
rated upon and affected by the fanaticism of ig- 
norant, illiterate, uneducated men, false enthu- 
siasts, as to become totally deranged." — {Par- 
liamentarj^ Proceedings, IH}5, p. 105.) ''Some 
of the Dissenting missionariea" (says Stewart) 
" sent out were low ignorant men, who perhaps 
did more harm than good by their instructions, 
if they might be so called. Instead of incul- 
cating the plain practical duties which Christi- 
anity enjoins, they expatiated on topics alto- 
gether incomprehensible by their ignorantauditors 
— as the new birth, grace, election, and the 
utter inefficacy of mere good works to recom- 
mend them to the favour ofthe Almighty. They 
became, in consequence of the fanatical cant of 
these pretended preachers, more hypocritical, 
more assuming, more regardful of outward ap- 
pearances, leas cheerful, and lively, full of a fa- 
natic gloom bordering on melancholy, and less 
attentive to the affairs of their families or the 
interest of their owners. I know a poor elderly 
negro woman, who had always been remarkable 
for cheerfulness, alacrity, and an animated at- 
tention to herself and her family, suddenly, from 
an over zealous attendance ona mulatto preacher, 
sink into a gloomy listlessness and despondency. 
She neglected berseif, she neglected her family, 
1-2 
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she would fij6t ev^n exert henself to proride for 
the most obvious and urgent wants ; and when 
reproved for it, thie poor creature .would reply, 
with a piteous look and whining tone, ^ The 
Lord would help his servunt," (pages 282 and 
283.) For opposing men like these, the char 
racters of the Wedt India Colonists have been 
loaded with opprobrium and reproach, and they 
have been held up as infidels and monsters* 
Princi{4es more dangerous than those which 
have beien tioticed, and more destructive to the 
happiness of the negroes, could not well be in- 
culcated amongst them. 

As religion is a point much dwelt i4>on by the 
calumniators of the Colonies, and is a subject al- 
ways had recourse to, in order to irritate the 
Mother Country against the Colonies, and as 
the charge here made is of the most sweeping 
and unqualified nature, it becomes ' necessary 
to pay a little more attention to it than it 
otherwise would deserve. 

It would extend these pages to an inconveni- 
ent length to notice every point ; but from Par- 
liamentary Papers I select the following ofiicial 
returns of the Religious Instructors in the West 
Indies, 10 years ago, remarking that since that 
period they have been greatly increased. 

Bakbadoes, eleren Rectors — ^populBtion about 90,Q00— ^^lui'cli^ '^ 
perfect repnir— ^irine aerviee pefformed in a proper nrnimer— Uia dei^y 



as a body, highly respectable. {Parliamentary Proceedings, 1815.) There 
are also a number of mUsionanes on this island. NEVts—^ThreeestM- 
Mished clergynien and one mi8Monar3^< — Population,- 80M BiateM. St. 
Christopher's — ^Five Established dergymen, three MoraTians, four Me- 
thodist missionaries — tvehre to a population of 17,788 Slaves. Antigua 
-<-Five Establi^ed clergymen, three from the West In^a Society, four 
teachers of the United Brethren j and two Wetleyan teach^n — fotirteea, 
to a population of 35,000. Jamaica*^— 42 Established clergymen, three 
Koman Catholic priests, in Kingston — one Presbyterian clergymian, and 
a very considerable number of missionaries ; and the West India Society 
have four. *' In Tobago," says Sir W. Young, ** several negro children 
are brought every Sunday to christen. I am informed that on most 
estates there are many negroes who have been christened, and many who 
can i^i^at the Lord's Prayer, Belief, and the Ten Commandmentsi*. In 
Grenada, St. Vincent's, St. Lucia, and Dominica, the negroes are almost 
all rigid Bopian Catholics. Of the religious establishment of Trinidad 
Sir Ralph Woodford, in his Letter to Earl Bathurst sajrs, " A return 
is given of one Protestant minister, and eight Catholic priests ; and Mr. 
Clapham states the arrival of sever^ niissionaries in tilie island anoe the 
conflagration of Port of Spain, in 1803." On an estate where | lived, 
generally every evening, always every Sunday morning and Sunday even- 
ing, the Slaves publicly said inrayers and sang hymns (not the worse, it 
is presumed, because thesse were sung fmd said in French,) and every 
evening the young children regularly did the same. 

* There are only 31 at present resident. 

t " In these islands, the Slave population does not amount to twelve 
thousand souls ; and we have two clergymen of the Church of England, 
a Presbyterian minister, five indefatigable Wesleyan missionaries, and 
other licensed preachers, among which are four blacks, three of whom, 
are Baptist's, and one in charge of a chapel, where he performs Qi^tte 
Service according to the forms of the Church of England. The oppor- 
tunities of religious instruction in our principal settlements, accordingly 
are numerous, nor are our plantations altogether without them.. There 
ar^, as we have already suggested, few, if any^ even of our field Slaves, 
who do not -profess Christianity. And although the interest which our 
Slave-holders take in the reli^ous improvement of their Slaves, naturally 
ya,ries with the respective opnions and habits of the former, we can con- 
fidently assert, that no obstacle whatsoever is_at this time opposed, on 
any of our plantations or elsewhere, to the dissemination of religious 
doctrines among the UU/ej/*-^ (Bahama Report, 1823.) 
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Nor k tliii4aL. la the year 1^94, a Society o£ Wert Indift GenOeiiiea^ 
under tbe patronage of the Bishop of London, erected themaelvea into a 
•ociety to propagate religiouB inatruction amongtt the SUves. Tbdr 
proofedings lie before me, and thej state dist though their fiinda are 
doubled these are inadequate to meet the demands on them — " the letters 
from the gentlemen employed by them in the West Indies bear tesr 
timony to the awakening spirit which manifesting itself around them 
in fiiYonr of the communication of Christianity to the negroes, and of the 
growing disporition to encourage the conrer^n to that holy religion,"-* 
and this spirit is not confined to '* private indiyiduals, but is honourably 
manifested by those invested with the highest authority in the islands.'* 

At the very last meeting of t^ society, beddes liberal subscriptions 
ftom indiiHiduals, gentiemen connected with the West Indies, a most 
munificent donation of j^lOOO was received by the Sodety from tiie ge^ 
neral fund of the West India merchants and planters in the city of Lon^n* 

So much for the dariDg assertion that ^ the 
Slaves in our Colonies have ^ little or no rdl- 
gious instruction." On such a sacred subjeet,^ 
truth might have been adhered to. The depar^ 
ture from it requires no comment to point out 
the cruel nature of such conduct. 

*' Marriage, that blessing of civilized and even of savage life, is pro- 
tected in the case of Slaves by no legal sanction. It cannot be sud 
to exist among them. They are still denied the blessings of the mar- 
riage tie." 

I have seldom met with more consummate ig- 
norance^ and more deliberate falsehood and mis- 
representation. Where, I ask, is it that savages 
enjoy the blessings of the marriage tie ? Is it 
amongst ^ our African Brethren/^ whose chiefs 
Mr. Macaulay informs us, ^ engross all the 
women ^ — ^in Africa, where polygamy is univer- 
sal, and any thing like a permanent union 
betwixt the sexes is unknown amongst all rank.^ 
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and classes of the poputation ? Tbat they are 
denied the marriage tie in our Colonies, is posi- 
tively denied. The clergymen in the Wind- 
ward Islands, and I believe also in Jamaica, are 
obliged by law to marry, and to baptize their 
children without fee, whenever called upon so 
to do by either master or Slave. But that either 
the master or the clergyman should compel them 
to marry, or use the authority vested in a master 
to command them to do so, is a proposition so 
monstrous and so absurd (yet the writer means 
this or he means nothing, and his charge falls 
to the ground;) that no human being but this 
champion of virtue, would ever for a moment 
have thought of it. The Slaves in our Co- 
lonies have the same " legal sanction'^ for the 
marriage tie, if they choose to enter into that 
state, that every person in Britain has. Some 
of them marry, and lead very regular lives — bat 
the multitude continue to content themselves with 
such marriage ties as the •* savaoe state" affords, 
and amongst these, " our African brethren" are 
decidedly the most profligate and the worst. Their 
example contaminates generations of Creoles. 
No one regrets this mode of life more than 
their master. Knowledge and intelligence must 
first be diffused amongst the progeny of Africans, 
so inveterately accustomed to polygamy; before 
they can or will be bound by the marriage ti». 
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Thid is a 8iibject> liowever, in which the Slaves 
consider themselves as beyond their master's 
controul^ and not amenable to his authority. 
To attempt to bind the African part of them by 
marriage^ would produce the most terrific de- 
moralization. After the fashion of their own 
Country many of them live regular lives *, but 
the restraint of being bound to each other is> 
generally speakings impracticable and idle to 

* Innumerable proofs might be adduced in support of this fact. But 
file following from the Grenada Gazette, of the 18th October last, is 
deemed snffldcat^ and proves that the negro Stores do not five, as It Is 
ftsserted they do live, '* fiAe brutes" 

** Died lately, upon Lower Latante Estate j at the advanced age of 85 
yetos, SosAN, a Slave bom upon, and belong^g to that property. She 
was followed to the grave by upwards of two hundred relatives, of 
which number fifty-six vretQ her immediate descendants^ "snz : two 
toxier, two daughters ; nine grandsons, ten grand-daughters ; fifteen great- 
grandsons, y^tf^n great grand-daughters; and three great great graxid- 
daughters/' 

** One of the charges most gravely urged against the Colonies is, instead 
«f encouraging marriages among the Slaves, a promiscuous intercourse 
of the sexes is even worse than tolerated \ mid a general denunciation of 
lewdness is brought against all the drivers, all the book-keepers— every 
man, black or white, in fact, employed upon West India plantations. This 
k a subject upon which the venerable Mr. 'Wllberforce appears to be pe* 
puliarly sensitive. It recurs nine or ten times, if not oftener, in his Ap- 
peal (pages 16, 18, & 20, and as respects managers, overseers, pages 21, 
22, 23, 28, 32, 53, et passim.) To all this we have the same answer as 
before^ namely, that there is no truth in the accusation, so far as respects 
these islands. It rarely happens among us, that adult negroes are un- 
married; and without fear of contradiction we assert, that pains are taken 
^nd generally with success, throughout the islands, to promote early mar- 
riages among the Slaves. We had not to consult the oracle of the African 
Institute, to know that the marriage state affords perhaps the best security 
for flbbfiety and steiidinesfe among our people.'* X^ahama Repori.J 
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attempt. I have heard of its having befell at- 
tempted to engage uneducated Slaves in the 
bonds of marriage. In a few weeks they were 
broken through, and the missionary and master, 
by what authority I know not, separated, divorced, 
and re-married the parties. We may shudder to 
contemplate such scenes as these ; but every 
premature attempt to enforce such obligations, 
must be productive of similar results *. 

* The 13th and 14th Sections of the Slave Act, Bays the legidatnre of 
St. Vincent's, shew the anxiety of the Legislature to produce permanent 
connections of the sexes, and the beneficial ijesults to be expected there- 
from — ^They provide, ''That for every infant Slave which shall be bom 
within these islands, and shall survive three weeks, the midwife and nurse 
shall each be entitled to receive one dollar, and if there should be no 
nurse in attendance, the midwife shall be entitled to demand and receive 
two dollars ; and upon every infant Slave attaining the age of fifteen 
months, the mother thereof shall be entitled to demand and receive six 
dollars ; and upon every such infant being incorporated in the grass or 
vine gang, the mother, or person nursing the infant, shall be entitled to 
demand and receive the further sum of two dollars; the said several 
premiums or sums of money shall in the first instance be paid by the 
owner or owners, or person or persons having the cUrection of the said 
Slaves, but shall be deducted by him or them so paying the same ^m 
the public taxes, which shall become due and pajrable by the owner or 
owners, possessor or possessors, of the said Slaves, next after the pay- 
ment by him or them of the said several sums of money, and the amount 
thereof charged by the Treasurer against the public" — ^And 

** That every female Slave who shall have six children living, or who 
having raised from infancy and during the period of nurture, a child or 
children of deceased mothers, and which shall continue to live with her 
as her adopted child or children shall have of her own and of such so 
raised and adopted child or children six children living, shall only be em- 
ployed in light labour in the field or otherwise ; and the owner or pos- 
sessor of every such female Slave, shall be exempted from all manner of 
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The Parliamentary retarns^ and the authmty 
of the Rev. Mr. Brydges^ are decisive upon the 
charge made by the anti-colonists^that ^ the mar- 
riage tie is denied^ to the Slaves in our Colonies^/ 
This charge^ says the latter^ page 22^ ^I positively 
contradict^ by stating^ that I have myself married 
one hundred and eighty-seven couple of negro 
Slaves in my own parish. (Manchester)^ within 

taxes for such femide Slave, any thing in the Act commonly called tke 
PoU-Taz Act or any other Tax-Acts of these iailands passed or annually 
to he passed lo the contrary notwithstanding; and a dednctioa shall he 
made for all such female Slaves, from the taxes of such owner or pos- 
sessor, on the certificate of the justice, taking the annual returns that 
proof was given upon oath to his satisfaction, not only that the reqmsite 
numher of children, together with the mother or adopted mother are 
living, but also that the mother had been employed only in light field or 
other labour, and was proWded with the means of an easy and comfort- 
able maintenance." 

To this last clause it may be added as matter of fact, that the usage of 
the Colony goes further than the strict letter of the law would require, for 
women with six children are never required to perform even *' Ught labour 
in thejleld^ or otherwise** for their masters. They are, to all intents, free 
persons, with the exception that they are not allowed to remove themselves 
from their families or the plantation ; but for any purpose of the master, 
their names are never called but to receive their allowance of provisions 
and clothing. — Such women are rendered more happy than they ever 
would be in the enjoyment of freedom in the common acceptation of the 
term. In addition to this allowance of food and cloathing, they are pro- 
vided with alarge and comfortable house to enable them to have their child- 
ren around them. They may be said to have a life-estate in as much land 
as they can cultivate. A medical man must attend them in their hours 
of sickness, and they know they have in reversion a comfortable pro- 
vision for their day of old age and imbecility. Do these things weigh 
nothing in the scale of human comfort and happiness.'" (Ojficiml 
M^fort.J 
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the last two years^ all of whom were enc^utatg^ 
by their owners to many. In another parish, 
St Thomas in the East, I have reason to know; 
that there have been three times that number 
marred during the incumbency of the present 
Rector, Mr. Trew ; ^ and at page 27, he adds, 
« during my residence in m pariah, 1 have ac 
tually baptized 9,413 negro Slaves, many oi 
whom attend church; some have learnt the 
Lord's Prayer and ten commandments, SiLc.*" 
By the returns in Parliamentary paper. No. 347, 
p. 3, of last Session,' which returns His Grace 
the Duke of Manchester informs us, .^ were in 
an imperfect state f we, nevertheless, learn 
that during the last 14 years, 3,590 marriages 
of Slaves had taken place in Jamaica by the re- 
gular clergy, independent of the numbers married 
by the missionaries. In their reisolutions lately 
passed, the inhabitants of the parish of St 
Thomas in the Vale, state that ^ in that parish 
the whole body of the Slaves were initiated into 
the knowledge of Christianity , and that within 
the last six years, sbventben hundred covplr 
had been married therein.'' 

No sooner were these facts published in Bri- 
tain, than the abolition committee attacked them 
and th^ir authors with the utmost virulence, and 

• " Vpici from Jamaica" 
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asserted that the whole had been got up upon 
(be spur of (he moment to deceive the people of 
the mother country. The official Parliamentary 
return alluded to, however, negatives in the 
eompletest manner, the disgraceful cljarge. 
That return wag moved for in the House of 
Commons, August 3d 1822, transmitted by the 
Duke of Manchester, March 17th 1823; and 
from that paper the following account of the 
marriages of Slaves in Kingston, from 1808 (a 
1823 is selected. 

Marriages of Slavbs^ Kingston. 



1809. . . 
1810... 


...20 

...21 
...10 


1813... 
1814... 
1816... 
1816... 
1817... 


... 40 

... 78 
...126 
...129 
...134 


1818. . . 
181?. . . 
1820... 


...140 
...180 
. . . 167 


1811... 


1821... 
1822. . . 


...155 


1812... 


...19 


...121 



Shewing first, a regular increase and next 
falsifying, in the eompletest manner, the charges 
that marriages were got up on this occasion to 
impose upon the people of Great Britain, for 
the whole — ^I say the whole, of those enumerated, 
were solemnized before the people of Great 
Britain had made any inquiry about them. 

The number of marriages solemnized in Ja- 
maica, during 14 years, in proportion to its po- 
pulation, is next sneered at. Be it so — ^but if 
3,690 marriages were solemnized, three hundred 
thousapd or three millions might have been so- 
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lemnized^ had it been required. This fact is 
sufficient to disprove the charge, that ^ the mar- 
riage tie is denied^ to West India Skives. 

** In consequence*' of this want of, or denial of the marriage tie, " the 
moft uiirestrained licentiousness — deg^ding, disgusting and promiscuous 
bitercourse universally prevails amongst the Slaves, encouraged by the 
example of the whites." 

It seems to be the failing of this writer, (but 
whether from ignorance or design I know not) to 
pervert the facts of every subject which he touches. 
The licentiousness here proclaimed is produced, 
not by the want of the marriage tie, but the 
want of the marriage tie is produced by the li- 
centiousness. That there is more licentiousness 
than should be in the West Indies, I do not 
mean to deny, but I must beg leave to ask — ^Is 
there no licentiousness, no degrading, disgusting, 
promiscuous intercourse between the sexes in 
Great Britain, and other places of her dominions 
— ^none in India — ^none in Africa, that paradise of 
innocence and peace ? Is it all confined to the 
West Indies? No ! And while a London Society, 
if they were to take their stand in Fleet Street or 
Granboume Alley, would in one hour in any even- 
ing see more disgusting public scenes of licen- 
tiousness, vice, misery, and degradation, than 
they could perceive, I aver it, in twelvemonths, in 
all the West India Colonies: I marvel why 
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they should heed home so little^ and look 
abroad so much. In the West Indies I utterly 
deny that licentiousness and immorality exii»t to 
the extent that those hideous caricatures^ dashed 
off by the anti colonial writers or Societies in this 
country, exhibit to the world. Neither bdndnor 
free are so degraded, nor do we there see those 
scenes of misery and crime, which are so often 
witnessed in this country, as the consequences 
of the violation of the laws of virtue. One tting 
is, besides, abundantly plain, that the whites in 
the West Indies, do not ^ engross all the wo- 
men to themselves," as Mr. Macaulay says, our 
Afiricwii brethren, do. The licentious livesy and 
promiscuous intercourse between the sexes, said 
to prevail amongst the Slaves, prove at least, 
that they are not in the Colonies, as Mr. Ma- 
caulay informs us they are in Africa, * com 
pelled to lead solitary lives" for want of 
females; and consequently by the shewing of 
their calumniators, the whites in the West Indies 
are not quite such tyrants as the African chiefs, 
or the Indian Brahmins, who keep their (female) 
Slaves, at the extent of a long pole from them, 
nor the Slaves in our Colonies so oppressed, or 
their affections so restrained as those in Africa 
by, (be it always remembered,) ^ our free Afri- 
can brethren.^ There are moreover people in 



the Colonies^ both white and blacky whose cha- 
racter and conduct would not lose by compari- 
son with any in the Mother Country. I do not 
know of any thing that more completely prevents 
the blessings of marriage being extended a- 
mong the whites^ than the frantic meddling of 
certain Societies in this country with the politi- 
cal state of society in the Colonies^ which ren- 
ders it so insecure and dangerous^ that few white 
men can wish to have wives and families exposed 
to the horrors that may overtake them. 

Whatever has been said and asserted to the 
contrary^ the Slaves, or the forefathers of the 
Slaves, in our Colonies, are as much the out- 
casts of Africa, and dregs of its rude population, 
as the population of New Holland is the dregs 
of the population of this country. Let us, there- 
fore, pause and consider for a moment what the 
population of our West India Colonies in gene- 
ral is, namely, either the dregs of the rudest 
savages and barbariaBS on earth, or else the im- 
mediate descendants of these, and when we bear 
that fact in mind, we shall not only cease to 
wonder that ignorance and licentiousness pre- 
vail among them, but rather feel surprise that 
they are improved to the extent they are. It 
cannot be denied that the Creole Slave really is, 
aqd looks upon himself as much superior to the 
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African negro as the most intelligent and en* 
lightened persons in this country^ stand in point 
of intellect, above the creole Slaves in the 
West Indies. 

We hear everlasting lamentations about our 
African brethren doomed to Slavery in the West 
Indies without being told exactly what kind of 
brethren these are. Some of them are canni- 
bals like that man whom the intelligent whites 
at Sierra Leone tried by a Jury of whites and 
the English law, for killing and eating one of 
his countrymen, and who declared in court, that 
he had a great desire to eat one of the white 
jurymen — ^really, like those men whom Adams in 
his account of the African coast, describes, as 
follows : — 

'' A considerable portion of the negroes, obtained at Cameroons and 
Gaboon, are a miserable race of beings, and held in but little estimation 
in the West Indies. , They appear to be in the descending link in the 
great animal chain, which connects man with the Ourang-outang. Their 
foreheads are short, oval, and receding; eyes close togethei'; noses 
scarcely above the level of the cheeks ; mouths wide and projecting; re- 
ceding chins ; hair thinly sown. Soft, and woolly ; narrow chests, long 
bodies, abdomen protuberant, short lower extremities, and long arms, legs 
without calves, and long feet. They have poor constitutions, &c." 

The licentious manners of the population of Africa, is perfectly noto- 
rious, and no human being but the champion of the African Society, could 
for a moment suppose, that, for many generations, a mass oi them coald ht 
brought to consider chastity a virtue. Polygamy is universaL The 
chiefs and free people, as Mr.^Macaulay plaintively informs us, *' ingross 
all the women" and of the nature of that polygamy and ** promiscuous', 
depopulating' intercourse,*' a short account, and upon a modevate scale^ 
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Utttbjbined from flie anthority just quoted.— '< At Waeree (B^kt^^^f 
fienin] luid other parts, polygamy is common; and the number of wiw 
which the black monarch had exceeded sixty ; for such J judged to bt 
Hbe number^ as (me day in my rambles I inadvertently peeped into tlie 
royal seraglio; and here indeed were queens actlrdyfci^loyed in all the 
duties and embellishments of domestic life, fr0m the toilette to the wash' 
ing-tub. And as we often hear of ^kings beings (allegoncally) called lite 
lathers of their pe^le, the cKtraordinaiy fact seemed to he vet^&ed is old 
King Ottoo's person ; as from the number of children in this establish- 
menty it would be no great stretch of imagination to fancy the popidation 
ofWARBEBtohare been principally of his own creation.** Such a scyreMgn 
as this, however, cannot well be ranked amongst the monsters, the 
scourge and terror of the human race, and he would therefore cer- 
tainly escape, in Mr. Stephen's contemplated — recommended, general 
massacre.* 

Reader^ those and such as those> nay the 
very refuse of such a population^ are our African 
brethren, which at different times have been 
brought to people our West India Colonies. Gan 
theirmanners be reformed in a day ? and as vice 
and ignorance bring poverty, disease and misery 

* " In Africa we have, indeed, these savage monsters, who, under thf 
titie of sovereigns, render themselves the scourges of the human race; 
for what stronger example of such cases can be imagined, than that of 
diiefs who tear their unhappy innocent people from, .their houses a^ 
funUies, and sell them as cattie to fordgn merchants, to be carried 
into a perpetual and cruel bondage far from their native land.— 
The monsters,** the writer repeats witii'Grotius, *' who, under 1^ titie of 
sovereigns, render themselves the scouiges and horror of the human t$jdb^ 
they.are savage beasts whom every man may justiy exterminate from the 
earth. All antiquity has pnused Hercules for delivering the world from 
an Ant«us, a Busiris, and a Diomede." (Slave Trade of Spain in N^rth^ 
ern .^fi'ieay pages 31 atid 45^ Well, let us leave Mr. James Stephen^ 
Hercules, Ant€Bu8y Busiris, Diomede, and the Kings of Dahomey and 
jdshantee, to meet and settle this bumness. 



ftf this country^ upon all addicted to ttkem, 
cannot it be for a moment supposed^ whea.^ 
newly-arrived or passing European^ sees wretch- 
ed looking negroes^ that this wretchedn9i|si. 
proceeds from their own vicious habits and 
pursuits^ instead of proceeding from the cruelty 
and neglect of their masters. In ninety-nine 
cases out of one hundred^ inquiry would ascer- 
tain this to be the fact. 

But really, it is most unfair to . charge all the 
licentiousness of the Colonies upon the native 
inhabitants^ when it is recollected what chars^^ters 
are imported into them from Great Britain. Iijirill 
tell the society a tale^ which it is surprising noa^ 
of their correspondents have told them, or if told, 
that it has not, like other West India wicked- 
ness, been made public. Truth they know is a 
libel, and I have no wish to come under the 
penalty of the law. Yet I shall be able, with- 
out coming into a court, to make some of them 
comprehend me. By the influence of an insti- 
tution in this country, an English lawyer was 

sent as a to a West India Colony. He 

took a fancy to a young Mestee girl in her teens. 
The mother was a prudent woman. Two prime 
Slaves were the price qf her daughter's virtue. 
" Eager love, says Jupiter, admits of no delay." 
A ship amongst the last vessels engaged in the 
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iSnaVe trade lay in the roads. Two stout fellows of 
oaf ^'/M^or Pagan African brethren^ were pinr- 
eliaded^ and^ by a formal conveyance^ drawn by the 
iliCH dohor^ made oyer to the poother. I remem- 
ber very well, while mulattoes tittered, negroes 
sfared, and white men cried shame, seeins: the 
bridal>a/a>^m«wbichboreiiebride,withthose 
marriage ties which form the peculiar blessing of 

^ _ • ' ■ 

* the savage stated going past the parson's door, 
to the house of the impatient Buckra, where for 
two days and two nights, (not so long as Mahom- 
ined laboured with the black-eyed Mary) the 
parties remained secluded. Some time after, 
tfcis personage quitted that Colony for another 
—leaving it also, he returned to the former. His 
love was cooled. A flaw, I cannot possibly 
suppose intentionally made, was discovered in 
ihe conveyance of the two negroes. They were 
taken back and sold to another person. Yet 
tliis man was a loud declaiiiier against Slavery 
ahcl the Slave trade, and what is more, he has 
been hield up {ignorantly no doubt) by the fa- 
thers of the abolition in this country, as a par- 
ragon of humanity and virtue. 

If the Parliamentary Commissioners now in the 
Colonies, inquiring into leg;al abuses, are com* 
mi3sioned to look after 9uch $ubject$, tlje above 
vrAl perhaps not be found a solitary instam^e. 

u2 
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It k Ml mnlwiMa pHac^ InCek^W law^ HuU •& lilMii 4reala«M 
ptKioBs «re praiamed and taken to be SUtcs ;" in coMequence oC wiMfl. 
Iniqaitovt law, at it is called^ these persons are liable to be apprehended 
m ** nui-away Slwes," and aold tMO^ tadten bondagt/— ** tM^kfMJ^ 
k^m in Great Britain, iitel/r Intbls'iray ** their lihertgr is often ^f«#l|f 
endangered, and sometimes tost — if they iail to establish their freedom bj 
feneb eiidence as the Colonial laws riqidre.'* 

We are not aware that Great BritEun pro- 
duces blacks. Colour is^ and iu our Oolojoi^ 
must be held as a presumption, that the man is a 
Slave^ when he appears as a vagrant^ aad^ca^ 
give no reasonable account whence he camOji a^ 
whither he is going, or reference to any one epp. 
cerning his condition* In such cases^ and in sujpb 
cases only^ are any black or coloured persons 
called upon to give an account of themselves. 
Oh ! but these are obsolete laws, and man may 
do so ? Man may do strange things. There are 
laws in our statute books by which the Lord Ad- 
vocate may send the people of Scotland to jail at 
and during his pleasure. But does he do so? And 
I could point out prisons in Tms country where 
men, guilty of no crime, and committed without 
any examination, languish for want of bail 
which they could not possibly procure, till they 
are ^ heard.^ But because it may be done, it does 
not follow that any free man has been or can 
be sold as a Slave under that presumptio^. 
The person apprehended upon that supposition 
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sumption of Slaveiry^ will op^i^ate « to det^rikfs^ 
mail from either sellii^ or buying a negroe who 
may turn out to be the property of another man^ 
who could make him pay most severely for de*^ 
priving him of it. Numerous negroes who are 
really Slaves pass in our Colonies as free men 
on that very account. Every negroe when he 
absconds states himself to be free^ and a quicker 
mode cannot be conceived by which emancipar 
tion would be effected/ than by that counselled 
and contended for :by the author of the registry 
bill some years ago, that every negro or person 
of colour found in any Colony who said he was 
free jshould be. considered as such, unless some 
one in/ that. Colony could prove he was a Slave. 
This rule of Colonial law, in fact, cannot be 
dispensed with while Slaves are held in them* 
It does also seem not a little singular that such 
an accusation so" often refuted, ^ should now ' 
be re-iterated . ag^nst the Colonies, without a 
shadow of proof, partioul^Iy when the register 
bill is in full force, in which the name and des- 
cription of every Slave in every Colony is accu- 
rately etitered, so that no man can have any 
diflSculty in finding out who are Slaves and who 
are free. If what this, writer and his.co-adjutors 
say were true, there could not be a free person of 
colour in our Colonies ; and the very fact that 



ttiere are many^ and theae multiplying iiit, in 
aU our Golomes^ ia a conyinciuiir pro<^ of &e 
falsehood of the insinuation and of the injustice of 
the charge here brought forward. Mr. Stewart 
(page 333) says that from lO^OOO^ the number 
in Jamaica in 1788/ they had multiplied in 1831 
to 35^000. Gould this possibly be the case 
if every person, with a coloured skin, were 
therefore liable to be sold as a Slave, or, as 
Mr. Stephen, in ^ Reasons for a Registry," p. 65, 
says, to be ^ sold wtth ms ifAKUMissoN ik am 

HAND.** 

When we are told tiie fact, ^ that many tiiou*- 
sands of infants are annually bom in our West 
India Colonies," we must be permitted to remark 
that it is no proof of unbounded promiscuous 
intercourse, and when it is added that the mu- 
lattoes increase so rapidly from the connections 
of white and coloured persons with blacks, we 
observe some proof of concubinage^ but none 
of a promiscuous intercourse^ and each fact 
shews us an increasing population.* From 
this cause, however, the writer states, that 



* In farther refiitatSoa of the charges of uniyersal depravity^ and the 
general '^ licentiousness, (Usgusting, depopulating, and promiscuous in- 
tercourse between the sexes," asserted to prevail with unbounded license 
in these Colomes, I adduce from authentic and official returns the fol- 
khrinf comparison and reference { — Births 
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^-eVen now in the British Colonies th^re is no 
increase of Slaves ; but, on the contrary, there 
is a diminution of their numbers." This is a 
most incorrect and partial statement. It is 
not true that the decrease is general. On 
many estates there is an increase. In Barba- 
does and several of the old islands there is an 
increase; and in Jabiaica, says Mr. Stewart, 
page 231, " there are now few plantations 
who have not an increase of Slaves.'^ The 
reason of a decrease, where such is to be found, 
iiS very evident to those who will take the trouble 
to trace it to the right source. The cause is the 
great inequality of the sexes, which at the ori- 
ginal importation was perhaps in proportion of 

Births in Glasgow, 1822, .... Males 1573 
Do. do. do. . . . ^ Females 1399 



Total 2972 
Population say 147,1000. 

(CUland*i Mortality BilLJ 

^BinhB— Antigua, baptised infants 

SLAVES, 1817, Males 399 

Do. do. do. - - - . > . Females 374 

Total 773 
Population 28,800. 

Parliamentary Paper^ No, 89, Session 1823. 
So that, compared with the number of the population in the respective 
places, it appears that there are more children by one-fifth bom in the 
Old West India Islands inhabited by Creole Slaves than there are in Glaa- 
gow, and that consequently by the mode of reckoning adopted by Lon- 
don Societies, the Slaves in Antigpia are. less licentious and more moral 
th«n the people in Glasgow. 
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ei^ht males to two females. Most of these also 
were grown up people, being most in demand 
for immediate labour, who consequently, in 
course of nature died off without leavitig a pro- 
portionate progeny . The great inequality in the 
sexes, arose from the circumstance that the 
greater number of the Slaves were prisoners 
taken in war, and persons, (males chiefly) sold for 
crimes, such as witchcraft, adultery, &c. It is 
quite evident therefore that some generations 
must succeed before the sexes can become 
equal. As soon as this shall be the case and 
the African polygamists shall be extinct, and 
their example no longer operative, (as is the 
case in the old Colonies, where few negroes 
have been imported for the last 50 years, as 
well as on old settled estates in the other Colo- 
nies) — then, the numbers will be kept up and 
increase, but not till then. We must also take 
into account that savages learn the vices of 
civilized life before they learn its virtues, and 
that the former prove most destructive to them. 
This is the true and simple history of the de- 
crease of the annual diminution in the Slave 
population in some of our Colonies ; and these 
the reasons why it will soon cease, and be fol- 
lowed by an increase. The comparison with 
the United States is neither fair nor just, be- 
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cause these States still import Slaves^ and where, 
the numbers increaise as in some of the new 
States^ that increase chiefly arises from the: 
transfer of Slaves from other States. 

^ In none of the Colonies of Great Britain hare these legal facilities 
been, afforded to the Slave to purchase his own freedom, which have pro- 
duced such extremely beneficial effects in the Colonies of Spain and Por- 
tugal, where the Slares hare been manumitted in large numbers. On 
the contrary, in many of. our Coloipes even the voluntary manumission, 
of Slaves by their masters is obstructed, and in some rendered nearly im- 
possible, BY LARGE FINES." 

Truth, it would appear, cannot be told by this 
writer when he can affirm any thing else. What 
these obstructions to manumissions and these 
large fines in our Colonies to prevent them are, 
in point of fact, the reader shall judge. A mas- 
ter manumitting his Slave, was obliged to pay 
into the Colonial treasury a sum of money va- 
rying from idOO to ^£"500, according to the law 
of the different Colonies, from which sum, from 
the time of its being paid till the day of the death 
of the manumitted person, he received from 6 
to 20 per cent, per annum as a provision in 
case of sickness or misfortune. In Jamaica a 
bond is required, in the penalty of ^£"100 cur- 
rency, for an annuity oi £\^ per annum, in the 
contingency of the manumitted person becoming, 
at any future time, a charge on the parish. This 
provision was called for to prevent masters from 
manumitting aged, diseased, and infirm Slaves, 
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suid leaving them friendless and a burden on the 
community. Such was the intention of the lai^ 
and regulations mentioned^ where these existed ; 
and I challenge the Society to deny the fa^t. 
The clamours of the African Institution got 
those laws repealed inmost of our Colonies*, 
and the consequence is, that Slaves may now be 
manumitted at no expense, and nothing prevents 

'* " Here is no stamp required — no bond tobegiyen^andthe very actof 
rlBCording guards against the loss. Tbe only fees exacted are such as t^e 
public officers appointed by goyemment at home take for recording' the 
deed of manumission. The cases are rare, and indeed it may be said they 
haye not occurred, where a Slaye with the pecuniary means of obtuning 
his freedom has not found the parties, as well as the laws, to bend to the 
attunment of his wishes. But the instances are frequent where Slaves 
are known to possess money sufficient to redeem theniselyes and families, 
without evincing the least disposition to make such an use of their pro- 
perty. Indeed it often happens that negroes are known to lay out tbdr 
money in the purchase of Slaves rather than in releasing themselves from 
Slavery. In such cases the rights of the Slave to his own bondsman may 
be said to be recognized by the common law or usage of the Colony, 
which equally protects him in the possession of other descriptions of 
wealth. No instance has ever been known in St. Vincent of a Slave hav- 
ing complained that his master had dispossessed him of any descripUon of 
property ; but the master can sue in the courts for his Slave, and obtain 
judgment against a white or a free man upon proof of the debt. The 
Slaves in St. Vincent, by the common usage and sanction of the society, 
have been, are now in fact — and know themselves to be as well protected 
in the possession of property, as any other class of persons. Who has 
made the complaint that they are not ? Wherever he be let him come 
forth and make out his case — let the grievance be established — ^and then 
the remedy can be applied. But it is more than childish to call upon the 
Legislatures to make laws which are not required, and of the want of 
which complaint has never been made.** — (St, Vincent* g Official Report.) 
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aii^jr master from giving all his useless Slaves 
their liberty to-morrow, without giving them 
any thing for their support. At this mo- 
ment, thfe number of free people of all colours 
is rapidly multiplying in our Colonies, but 
their condition is in many places extremely 
wretched. They are ignoranty they will not 
work, they can neither obtain food, nor clothes 
sufficient to cover their nakedness. A friend 
lately come from the West Indies informed mie, 
that he has seen them half naked, begging from, 
and relieved and sheltered by, the Slaves on his 
property, and that he had brought home with him 
as a servant, a free boy, whom his mother beg* 
ged with tears in her eyes, that he would take to 
afford him employment and preserve him from 
starvation. The Slaves regard many of these 
free people as objects of the greatest compassion. 
Without the means of instruction, their children 
become profligates, and to avoid the trouble 
and burden of providing for their children they 
form connections with female Slaves, and 
oftentimes in order to support themselves in 
existence or in idleness, those, in the back set- 
tlements, encourage and decoy the Slaves to 
abscond and rob their masters. Such is the 
state of a number of free coloured people in our 
Colonies, the wretchedness of which state must 
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eooAinue to increase^ tiutil something is doM 
to prociiire them food^ clothings homei^ inlid 
instruction^ for none of whidi tiiejr €aii affi»rd 
to pay. No other results can follow th6 heed- 
l^s manumission of Slaves in our Colonies 
for a series of years yet to come. But the 
same results flow from the same oauses in 
other countries. ^The redemption of the ^GErw- 
metta (African Slave) in Africa;" says Mr. Ma- 
CAULAY, in the letter already quoted, ^ without 
any view of prospective advantage, would un- 
doubtedly be a generous act: but it would be of 
little real benefit to him, if he were imfnedi- 
ately abandoned by the persons who had rait- 
somed him, and were not taught to use his fre- 
dom for the benefit of himself and of the socie- 
ty to whom he belonged. No hope, however, 
can be formed, that the charity of individuals 
would operate very extensively in this way." 
These are important truths, and we would recom- 
mend them to the serious attention of all those 
who call out for emancipating the Slaves in 
our West India Colonies, without thinking 
what these Slaves are to do when they are 
emancipated. 

Whether from ignorance or design, the in- 
creasing free population of the Spanish and 
Portuguese Colonies is not candidly stated, ^t 
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is insinuated^ or rather said^ that this increase 
proceeds from greater facilities of maiiumissicNi. 
IbeUeve the true cause to be the following: — 
In these Colonies, the Europeans settle with- 
out the smallest wish or intention of re- visiting 
their native country. They therefore marry and 
have families, while some have families without 
the marriage tie, as in other places. These again 
marry and increase, and consider that country as 
their home. Another reason is ; in most — ^in all of 
these Colonies, there were a great number of 
native free Indians, who intermarrying with the 
freed negroes and mulattoes, and *also forming 
connections with whites and other free people, 
independent of their connections with negroes, 
produced a numerous race of free people, who 
multiply and increase. In the British Colonies 
there was no such population at the time of 
their settlement, while Englishmen instead of 
settling for life in our Colonies, and marrying 
and having families, always look forward to 
close their days in their native land. This cer- 
tainly prevents the increase of the free popula- 
tion in our Colonies, being equal to the increase 
in the Spanish and Portuguese settlements. 
The insurrections in many of our islands, have 
also destroyed and forced away a number of 
the free. settlerjs, while the exhausted state of 
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tbe lands in the interior of these Colonies^ has 
forced away a great many more of our free people^ 
to swell the population in the Spanish settlements. 
It must also be borne in mind^ that a very great 
number of free coloured children come annually 
to this Country, and never return to the Colo- 
nies again. These are, I believe, the real 
causes of the apparently greater increase of thfc 
fi^e population in those Colonies, than in ours ; 
but to assign any rational reason for it, would 
take away odium from our West India Colonies> 
which must not, it appears, be done. 

I come now to the last charge, which is this — 
^ Sixteen years have now elapsed since the 
British Slave trade was abolished; but duringthat 
long period, no effectual steps have been taken 
either in this country or in the Colonies, for miti- 
gating the rigours of negroe bondage." The false- 
hood of the charge here made is so notorious, that 
it scarcely merits contradiction. The mitigation 
goes on daily, and from the period when African 
savages have no longer reached the Colonies, 
improvements have made rapid strides. This 
must be known to government As negroes be- 
come more civilized, they become more indus- 
trious, more obedient, attend more to advice, 
are more respectful and obedient to their masters, 
and require less coercion and punishment. These 
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better feelings become reciprocal, and make the 
master more attentive and affectionate 4o his 
Slave. I do not mean to say the abolition of 
the Slave trade alone produced amelioration; . 
that was constantly going on, but the exclusion 
of fresh numbers of savages has rendered im- 
provement more rapid. The difference within 
the last 20 years is immense. In Jamaica, says 
Mr. Stewart, p. 230—231, « Many or most of 
the old abuses are removed; punishments are 
more rare and far less severe, the Slaves are not 
worked at unreasonable hours (excepting the 
night work during crop, which will continue un- 
til methods are devised for expediting the work 
by day at that period) labour is more mild ; the 
Slaves are better fed, clothed, and lodged ; and 
when sick, experience kinder attention, and arie 
more amply supplied with necessary comforts ; 
and above all, the breeding women are carefully 
attended to, and receive every necessary indul- 
gence and assistance : atrocious cases of cruelty 
are rarely heard of; a greater degree of confi- 
dence, comfort, and contentment i$ observable 
in the looks and appearance of the Slaves,'* &c. 
I need not multiply references and proofi^ I 
assert, that what is here stated to be the condi- 
tion of the Slaves in Jamaica, is the condition 

X 
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of Slaves in every other Colorfy, and in some 
even it is more improved*. 

Yet the daring scribe of this London Society> 
though he knew this, asserts, that nothing has^ 
been done, nay, after arraying before his readers 
(with what truth I have shewn) the horrors he 
had imagined, created, and formed; he adds> 
^ Such are some of the more prominent features 
of negroe Slavery, as it is practised in the Co- 
lonies of Great Britain. Revolting as they are, 
THEY FORM ONLY A PART of these circumstauces 
of wretchedness and degradation" attendant upon 
it. He is right to conclude in spirit and in cha- 

* ** jhinishment by the cart-whip has long since ceased to be used but in 
serious transgressions, and then with the moderation prescribed by the _ 
law. The females are never exposed and whipped in the manner repre- 
sented, many of those who asserted this as fact knew the reverse. Con- 
finement in the stocks, withholding for a week some little extra perquisite 
they have been allowed, aud many other ways of making them feel and 
suffer for their misconduct are resorted to, till forbearance would no longer 
be serviceable to themselves or their connections. The women are often 
the most intemperate and turbulent persons in the gang, and when at last 
punishments can no longer b6 delayed, females are then employed about 
them, and for the express purpose of preventing this exposure so much 
compluned of; and many penons who have been living for twenty years 
on plantations, have heard more of it in the debates in Parliament, and the 
inflammatbry pamphlets in England, than they ever witnessed in St. Vin- 
cent's, , It is in fact one of the calhmnies best calculated to excite an ab- 
honence for the West Indians, and to arouse that torrent of public feeling 
in England which they will be the least able to resist. The constant 
eustoni in St. Vincent's, when severe punishment is called for, is to apply 
to two magistrates, before whom the offender is carried." (St, Vincent's 
fieport.J 
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racter — ^it is only one additional fabrication added 
to the multitude advanced. 

Throughout the manifesto issued by thia 
society^ there is not greater injustice and want of 
candour displayed in the misrepresenting truth, 
than in concealing facts. The latter is even more 
dangerous and reprehensihile than the other. 
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CHAPTER XL 

( . , 

Slavery as it formerly existed in Europe and in JSng* 
land. — Numeroiis important facts kept out of view 
by the anti-Colonists, — Negroes dislike innovations. 
— Instance of emancipated negroes in Tortola de- 
clining agricultural labour. — Spanish Colonial sys- 
tem strangely adduced as an example for Great Bri- 
tain to imitate. — Emancipated Slaves in United 
States.— Their wretched state and bad character. — 
Enfranchisement of Slaves in Colombia misrepre- 
sented. — How effected — Importation of Slaves still 
continued by the United States.— Disingenuous pro- 
ceedings of the anti-Colonists. — Buxton s motion. — 
The time they appoint for complete emancipation. 

The champions and scribes of the African In- 
stitution^ in order to irritate the population of 
this country, never fail to describe the system of 
Slavery established in our West India Colonies 
as the worst witnessed on earth. Either history 
is a fable or their statements are untrue. From 
the pages of one of our ablest historians I select 
the account of that Slavery which formerly ex:: 
isted in Europe and in England. 
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Slavery in Europe. 
Extracts from Rob£rt8on'$ PREFATORY Essay to the HiarroEY or 
Charles the bth,-— relating to the State of the Peasantry in Europe, 
Octavo edition, Sect. i. p. 15. 

" An universal anarchy, destructive, in a great measure, of all the ad- 
vantages which men expect to derive from society prevailed. The people, 
the most numerous as well as the most useful part of the community, 
were either reduced to a state of actual servitude, or treated with the 
same insolence and rigour as if they had been degraded into that wretched 
condition.* 

" The persons employed in cultivating the ground during the ages under 
review, may be divided into three classes. 

1st. " Servants or Slaves. 

" This seems to have been the most numerous class, and consisted either 
of captives taken in war, or of persons, the property in whom was acquired 
in some one of the various methods enumerated by Du Cange. — Vol. 6. 
p. 447., 

" The wretched condition of this numerous race of men will appear from 
several circumstances. 

1st. ** Their masters had absolute dominion over their persons. They 
had the power of punishing their Slaves capitally without the intervention 
of any judge. This dangerous right they possessed not only in the more 
early periods when their manners were fierce, but it continued as late as 
the 12th century. 

" Even after this jurisdiction of masters came to be restrained, the life of 
a Slave was deemed to be of so little value, that a very slight compensa- 
tion atoned for taking it away. If masters had power over the lives of 
their Slaves, it is evident that almost no bounds would be set to the rigour 
of the punishments which they might inflict upon them. The codes of 
ancient laws prescribed punishments for the crimes of Slaves difRurent 
from those which were inflicted on free men. The latter paid only a fine 
or compensation, the former were subjected to corporal punishments. 
The cruelty of these was in many instances excessive. Slaves might be 
put to the rack on very slight occasions. The laws with respect to these 
points are to be found in Potgiesserus, lib. ill. c. 7, 2, and are shocking to 
humanity. . j , * • V 

2nd. ^' If the dominion of masters over the lives and, persons of their 

•• • '\ 
♦Note 9, page 209. 
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SUtc8 wai thus extensiTty it wm do lest fo oyer their actions and pro^ 
perty. They wenf not originally permitted to marry. Male and female 
Slaves were allowed^ and even encouraged^ to cohabit together. But this 
nnion was not considered 'as a marriage. It was called ctmiuberniunt^ 
not nt^iiiP or matrimonnnn. This notion was so much established, that 
during several centnries after the baebarous nations embraced the 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION, Slaves wiio lived as husband and wife, were not 
joined together by any religions ceremony, and did not receive the nuptial 
benedictiom from a priest. When the conjunction between Slaves came 
to be considered as a lawful marriage, they were not pennitted to many 
without the consent of their master, and such as ventured to do so witih- 
Ottt obtaining that, were punished with great severity, and sometimes put 
to death. When the manners of the European nations became more 
gentle and their ideas more liberal. Slaves who married witiiout their 
masters' consent were subjected only to a fine. 

3rd. '^ All the children of Slaves were in the same concBtion with ^eir 
paints, and became the prbperty of the master. 

4th. '* Slaves were so entirely the property of their masters, thattiiey 
could sdl them at pleasure. While domestic Slavery continued^ property 
in a Slave was sold in the same manner with that which a person had in 
any other moveable. Afterwards Slaves became adtcripti glebee, and were 
conveyed by sale together with the farm or estate to which they belonged. 
Pdtg^essems has collected the laws and charters which illustrate this well 
known circumstance in the condition of Slaves. Lib. ii. c. 4, 5. 

5th. '' Slaves had a title to nothing but clothes and subsistence from 
their master, all the profits of their labour accrued to him. If a master 
from indulgence gave his Slave any peculium or fixed allowance for their 
subsistence, they had no right of property in what they saved out of 
tiiat ; all that they accumulated belonged to their master. Conformably 
to the same principle, all the effects of Slaves belonged to their master 
at thdr death, and they could not dispose of them by testament. 

6th. " Slaves were distinguished from free men by a peculiar dress. 
Among all the barbarous nations long hair was a mark of dignity and of 
freedom. Slaves were, for that reason, obliged to shave their heads, and 
by this distinction, however indifferent soever it may be in its own 
nature, they were reminded every moment of the inferiority of their 
condition. For the same reason it was enacted, in the laws of almost 
all the nations of Europe, that no Slave should be permitted to give evi- 
dence againfit a fret ma,i\ in a court of justice. 
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" Villeins : They were likewise adscripti gleha or w7Ap,from wldch they 
derive their name, and were transferable along with it. But in this they 
differed from Slaves, that they paid a fixed rent to their master, fox* the 
land which they cultivated, and after paying that, all the fruits of their 
labour and industry, belonged to themselves in property. 

* *' The usurpations of the nobles'were become intolerable! They had 
reduced the great body of the people into actnal servitude. Nor was 
such oppression the portion of those alone who dwelt in the country and 
were employed in cultivating the estate of their ^master. Cities and 
villages found it necessary, to hold of some great lord, on whom they 
might depend for protection, and became no less subject to his arbitrary 
jurisdiction. The inhabitants were deprived of those rights whith in social 
life, are deemed natural and inalienable. They could not dispose of tlte 
effects which their own industry had acquired, either by a latter will, or 
by any deed executed during their life. They had no right to appoint 
guardians to their children during their minority. They were not permit- 
ted to marry without purchasing the permission of the lord on whom they 
depended. If once they had conmienced a law-suit, they durst not termi- 
nate it by an accommodation, because they would have deprived the lord^ 
in whose court they pleaded, of the perquisites due to him on passinjg 
sentence. Services of various kinds, no less disgraceful than oppressive^ 
were exacted from them, without mercy or moderation. 

** Louis le Gros, first adopted the plan of conferring new privileges on 
the towns situated within his own domains. These privileges were caUed 
Charters of Community, hywhichhe enfranchised the inhabitants, abolished 
all marks of servitude, and formed them into corporations, or bodies po- 
litic, to be governed by a council and magistrates of their own nomina- 
tion f. 

" In less than two centuries, scn'itude was abolished in most of the 
towns in France, and they became free corporations instead of dependent 
villages J. 

** Long before the institution of communities in France, charters of 
immunity for franchise, were granted to some towns and villages, by the 
lords on whom they defended. But they are very different from such as 
became common in the 1 2th and 1 3th centuries. They did not erect 
these towns into corporations, they did not establish a municipal govern^ 

* The Ancient State of Cities, p. 2P, 
t Page :]0,\. D. 1108, to 1137. "" J Page 31. 
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ment, they did not grant them the priyilege of bearing arms. They con- 
tained nothing more than a mannmission of the inhabitants from the 
yoke of leiritude *. 

*' A great number of these charters are published by Mons. D' Achery, in 
his Spicelegium. These convey a very striking representation of the 
wretched condition of cities previous to the institution of coaununities, 
when they were subject to the judges appointed by the superior lords of 
whon^ they held, and who had scarcely any other law but their will. 

'' The inhabitants of towns, having been declared free by the charters 
of communities, that part of the people which resided in the country 
and was employed in agriculture, began to recover liberty by enfttmohise- 
mentf. 

*' During the rigour of the feudal government, the great body of the 
lower people was reduced to servitude. They were Slaves fixed to the 
soil which they cultivated, and together with it were transferred ^m 
one proprietor to another, by sale or by conveyance. The spirit of 
feudal policy, did not favour the enfranchisement of this order of 
men:^. 

** It was an established maxim that no vassal could legally diminish the 
value of a fief, te the detriment of the lord from whom he had received 
it. In consequence of this, manumission, by the authority of the imme- 
diate master, was not valid ; and unless it was confirmed by the superior 
lord of whom he held. Slaves belonging to the fief, did not acquire a com- 
plete right to their liberty. Thus it became necessary to ascend through 
all the gradations of feudal holding to the king, the lord paramount. A 
form of procedure, so tedious and troublesome discouraged the practice 
of manumission. Domestic, or personal Slaves often obtfuned liberty 
from the humanity or beneficence of their masters. The condition of 
Slaves fixed to the soil was much more unalterable §. 

" When charters of manumission were granted, they contained four con- 
cessions, corresponding to the four capital grievances to which men in a 
state of servitude are subject. 

1. " The right of disposing of their persons by sale or grant was re- 
linquished. 

2. " Power was given to them of convepng their property and effects by 
will or any other legal deed. Or if they happened to die intestate, it was 

* Note 16, page 232. 
t Acquisition of liberty by the people, by enfranchisement, page 36. 
: Notes, page 233. § Page 36. 



provided, thai their property should go to their lawful heirs, in tlie same 
manner m the property of other persons. 

3. " The services and taxes which, they owed to their superior liege 
lord, which were formerly arbitrary, and imposed at pleasure, are pre- 
cisely ascertained. 

4. '* They are allowed the privilege of marrying according to their own 
inclination. Formerly they could contract no marriage without their 
lord's permission, and with no person but one of his Slaves *. 

" As sentiments of religion induced some to grant liberty to their 
fiellow christians who groaned under the yoke of servitude, so mistaken 
ideas concerning devotion, led others to relinquish their liberty f. 

" The oblati, or voluntary Slaves of churches and monasteries, were 
very numerous, and may be divided into three different classes. 

** The first were such as put themselves, and their effects, under the 
protection of a particular church or monastery^ binding themselves to 
defend its privil^es and property against every aggressor. They were 
rather vassal^ than Slaves. And sometimes persons of noble birth found 
it prudent to secure the protection of the church in this manner. 

'* Persons of the second class bound themselves to pay an annual tax 
out of their estates, to a church or monastery. Besides this they some- 
timet engaged to perform certain services. They were called ** Censualet." 

" The last class consisted of such as actually renounced their liberty, 
and became Slaves in the strict and proper sense of the word. These 
were called " ^finisteriales." See Ducange, Voc. Oblatus, vol. iv. page 
286:. 

'' Great, however, as the power of religion was, it does not appear that 
the enfranchisement of Slaves, was a fi!equent practice while the feudal > 
system preserved its vigour. On the contrary, there were laws wMch set 
bounds to it, as detrimental to society. 

" The inferior order of men owed their recovery of their liberty, to the 
decline of that aristocratical policy, which lodged the most exten^ve 
power in the hands of a few members of the society and depressed all the 
rest. 

'* When Louis the 1 0th, issued his ordonnance, several Slaves had been 
so long accustomed to servitude, and their minds were so much debased 
by their unhappy situation, that they refused to accept of the liberty 
which was offered them. Long after the reign of Louis X. several of the 

* Note 20, page 248. f Page 2M. . X PSge 252. 
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- l^nch nobility, continued to asisert their ancient dominion oref their 
Slayes. It appears from an ordonnance Of the famous Bertrand dc Gues- 
elin constable of France, that l^e custom of enfranchising them was 
considered as a pernicious innovation. In some instances the t'nedial Stares 
were declared to be free men, they were bound still to perform certain 
services, to their ancient masters, and were kept in a state different from 
o^ei subjects, being restricted either from purchasing land, or becoming 
members of a community irithin the precincts of the manor fo which 
they formerly belonged. This, however, seems not to have been common. 
There is no general law for the manumission of Slaves, in the statute 
book of England, similar to that which has been quoted from the ordon- 
nances of the kings of Fftince. 

'^ Though the genius of the English constitution, seems early to have 
favoured personal liberty, personal servitude continued nevertheless long 
in England, in some particular places, in the year 1514, we find a 
charter of Henry VIII. enfranchising two Slaves belonging to one of his 
manors. As late as the ,year 1574, there is a commission from Qaeen 
Elizabeth, with respect to the manumission of certain bondsmen belong- 
ing to her*. 

Slavery in England. 

EA'tracts from Hume's History of England, relative to the State of 
the Peasantry in England^ till the extinction of villeinage ^ Appendix, 
page 211, 8vo. Edition. 

" The most numerous rank by far in the community seems to have been 
the Slaves, or villeins, who were the property of their lords, and wer«^ 
consequently incapable themselves of possessing any property. Dr. 
Brady assures us, from a survey of Dooms Day Book, that, in all the 
counties in England, the far greater part of the land was occupied by 
them, and that the husbandmen, and still more the Socmen, who were 
tenants that could not be removed at pleasure, were very few in 
comparisonf. 

** Tliere were two kinds of Slaves among the Anglo-Saxons ; household 
Slaves after the manner of the ancients, and prsedial or rustic, after the 
manner of the Germans. 

** These latter resemble the serfs which are at present to be met with in 
Poland, Denmark, and some parts of Germany. The power of a master 
over his^laves, was not unlimited among the Anglo-Saxons, a^ it was 

* Page 253. t Page 212. 
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among their ancestors. If a man beat out his Slaves eye, or teeih^ the 
Slave recovered his liberty. If he killed him, he paid a fine to the King, 
provided the Slave died within a day after the wound or blow, otherwise 
it passed unpunished. The selling of themselves or children to Slavery, 
was always the practice among the German nations, and was continued 
by the Anglo-Saxons*. 

" If we consider the ancient state of Europe, we shall find that the far 
greater part of the society, were every where bereayed of their personal 
liberty and lived entirely at the will of their masters. Every one tliat 
was not noble was a Slave. The peasants were sold along with the land. 
The few inhabitants of cities were not in a better condition. 

** The first incident which broke in upon this violent system of govern- 
ment, was the practice begun in Italy, and imitated in France, of erect- 
ing conmmnities and corporations, endowed with privileges of a separate 
municipal government, and which gave them protection against the ty- 
ranny of the Barons, and which the Prince himself deemed it prudent 
to respect. 

'* The relaxation of the-feudal tenures, and an execution somewhat shorter 
of the public law bestowed an independance on vassals which was un- 
known to their forefathers, and even the 'peasants themselves, though 
somewhat like those other orders of the state, made their escape from 
those bonds of villeinage or slavery^ in which they had formerly been 
retained. 

" It may appear strange, that the progress of the arts, which seems 
among the Greeks and Romans to have diuly increased the number of 
Slaves, should in latter times have proved so general a source of liberty ; 
but this difference in the events proceeded from a great difference in the 
circumstances which attend those institutions. The ancient Barons 
obliged to maintain themselves continually in a military posture, and 
little emulous of elegance or splendour, employed not their villeins as 
domestic servants, much less as manufacturers, but composed their re- 
tinue of free men, whose military spirit rendered the chieftain formida- 
ble to his neighbours, and who were ready to attend him in every war- 
like enterprize. The villeins were entirely occupied in the cultivation of 
tiieir master's land, and paid their rents, either in com and cattie, and 
other produce of the farm, or in servile offices, which they performed 
about the. Baron's family, and upon the farms which he retained in his 

* Chap* 23, page 302. vol. iii. end of Record 3. 
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own possession. In proportion as agriculture improved and money in- 
creased, it was found that these services, though extremely burdensome 
to the villein, were of little advantage to the master, and that the pro- 
duce of a large estate could be much more conveniently disposed of by 
the peasants themselves, who raised it, than by the landlord or hit 
bailiff who were formerly accustomed to receive it. 

" A commutation was therefore made of rents for services, and of money 
rents for those in kind, and as men in a subsequent age discorered that 
farms were better cultivated where the farmer enjoyed a security in his 
possession, the practice of granting leases to the peasant began to prevail 
which entirely brdke the bonds of servitude, already much relaxed ftom 
the former practices. After this manner villeinage went gradually into 
disuse throughout the more civilized parts of Europe. The interest of 
the master as well as that of the Slave, concurred in this alteration. The 
latest laws which we find in England, for enforcing or regulating this 
species of servitude, wiere enacted in the reign of Henry VII., and though 
the ancient statutes on this subject remain unrepealed by Parliament, it 
appears that, before the end of Elizabeth, the distinction of villein and 
free man was totally, though insensibly abolished, and that no person re- 
mained in the state, to whom the former laws could be applied." 

Taking the Review and its associates as our 
guides, we should be led to suppose that there 
were neither air, land, nor water in the West 
Indies, or that if there were, that these elements 
were as barren and unproductive as Moses de- 
nounced to the Jews that their country should 
become in case of transgression — namely ^^ The 
heavens over thy head shall be brass, and the 
earth that is under thy feet shall be iron *. ^ In 
the West Indies, however, all these elements 
teem with animal and vegetable life to an asto- 
nishing degree. In the small island of Tortola 

* Deuteronomy, chap. 28, vfcrse 23. 
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and its dependencies, which contain only about 
8,500 persons, freemen and Slaves, there were 
in 1822 the following stock, &c. — ^horses 240; 
mules ajid asses 529; horned cattle 2,597; 
sheep 11,442; goats 3,225; pigs 1,825; poul- 
try 44,050; and the quantity of fresh fish 
caught annually amounted to 1,583,373 lbs.* 
Does the reviewer believe that 533 whites and 
1448 free coloured people of all ages consume 
the above, or the produce of the above, and that 
the Slaves get no part thereof? The quantity 
of fish alone exceeds half a pound per day to 
esich individual in the Virgin islands ! yet these 
islands are decidedly and in every respect the 
poorest of all the West India Colonies. Let 
our anti-Colonists, so fond of descriptions of 
misery and want, but apply to our whole Co- 
lonial possessions the scale here produced, and, 
without having recourse to Mr. Cropper's cotton 
speculation arithmetic, they would produce a re- 
sult which would appal and sink into insignifi- 
cance Mr. Cropper's boldest calculations. The 
quantity of fish by this scale annually caught in our 
West India Colonies would be 158,837,300 lbs. ; 
the number of poultry in them would be 
4,405^000; and of sheep 1,144,200, &c. &c. 
The government of negro Slaves requires a 

* Stobo's Statistical Tables for Tortola, April 1823. 
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firm and steady hand. A relaxation of discipline 
is attended with the most fatal aoKl pemicions 
consequences to all concerned. There are mor6 
gangs of negroes spoiled by injudicious lenity 
than injured by severity. -Their habits and their 
prejudices are always deep-rooted and strongs 
and amongst them, like every other rude people, 
change is extremely difficult, and improvement 
in the practices of civilized life slow. Innum^- 
able and striking instances of this might be ad- 
duced, but the following for the present may 
suffice. A gentleman in London, who holds 
considerable estates in one of the Windward 
islands, directed his attorney a few years ago 
to discontinue the use of the whip upon his 
estates, and to substitute in its stead small rods 
as the weapons for inflicting chastisement or pu- 
nishment. This change was so little satisfactory 
to the Slaves, that they went in a body to the 
governor of the Colony to complain of it, and to . 
intreat his interference to have the old system 
restored *. They reasoned thus to the governor : 
When punished by the whip, the punishment 
cannot be inflicted without several people seeing 
it, and, however hidden the spot, without many 
hearing it ; but by the new mode of punishment 

* The governor is at present in this country. He can scarcely hav« 
forgotten the fact. 
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we may be carried into a thick canerpiece or' 
brushwood^ and there beat to death without any 
one but he who beats us, either seeing or hear- 
ing it done. There has been worse ^^ palavaring^ 
than this in African Institution courts of justice. 
The governor, however, recommended patience 
and acquiescence in their master's command. 
Another instance may be mentioned of their 
aversion to change. Some time ago a gentle- 
man in Demerara got out ^ bell to his estate, in 
order to employ it as a signal for the negroes to 
turn out in the morning instead of the crack of 
the whip, formerly used for that purpose. The 
bell was rung — ^but the negroes kept snug till 
the whip was cracked as usual, and a very con- 
siderable time elapsed, and considerable dif- 
ficulty was experienced to bring them to regulate 
their conduct by the change. 

Amongst the facts regarding the West Indies, 
disingenuously kept out of view by tl^e oppo- 
nents of the Colonies, I may state the following. 
From the establishment of the oldest of these 
possessions till the restoration of Charles the 
2nd^ the West India Sugar trade, like the East 
Indian trade, was free to all the world; but at 
that time it9 value and importance began to be 
estimated ^nd felt^ and it was in consequence 
from that day to this restricted to Great Britain. 
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Most ofi:he lands in the different Colonies were 
grants from the crown, upon the express cbn- 
dition that these lands were to be cultivated 
hy African Slaves. It is a positive and iiiide- 
niable fact that when the British Colonies, both 
in the West Indies and on the continent of 
America, opposed the further introduction of 
Slaves and enacted laws to prevent it, the Mo- 
ther Country denied their right to do so, and 
enacted laws to protect and encourage the in- 
troduction of Slaves into the Colonies, because 
it was found beneficial to her commercial in- 
terests, her political power, and her prosperity. 
That Slaves were always held and considered* 
as property is put beyond all question by the 
acts of the British government, more especially 
by the confiscation and subsequent sale of 
those Slaves who belonged to men attainted as 
traitors in the fatal rebellion in the year 1795, 
in St. Vincent's, Grenada, and other Colonies. 
But their own favourite Registry Bill, the 
creature and the offspring of the brains of 
the African Institution, determines that point, 
for though Mr. Stephen^ whose memory on such 
subjects is none of the best, may have forgotten 
the fact, yet the British public has not, that one 
of the most plausible arguments he used in de- 
fence of that uncalled for measure was, that it 
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would determine, beyond evasion^ caril^ or duh 
pute^ ^^ the property in Slaves ^'^ and as nucik 
be Biost beneficial to the interests of absentees^ 
mortgagees^ minors^ &c. 

It has been stated^ that Slaves in general ac* 
qnire and possess considerable property^ and it 
will perhaps be asked^ if they do this when they 
are Slaves^ will they not be more ready to ac-. 
quire and increase it, when they are made free? 
The answer is, . No ! Experience proves the re- 
verse. The authority which kept them in ac- 
tivity, and set them the example of industry, has 
ceased . to operate, and lost its influence ; the 
coDUiequence is, that the negroe, like every other 
barbarian and native of the torrid zone, sinks 
back into his former state of indolence and in- 
activity, and will labour no more than is neces- 
sary to supply his immediate and pressing 
wants. The property he has accumulated, when 
in a state of Slavery, is in general dissipated and 
wasted . when , he becomes free ; numerous in- 
stances might be adduced in proof, but the fol- 
lowing shall suffice for the present : — 

Mrs. Eliz/^beth Frett, of Spanish-town, Tor- 
tola^ before her death emancipated seven Slaves, 
viz. William, George, Peter, Eve, Grace, Bice, 
and Mary-Ani%. William was the oldest, and 

• S«« " Remsonsfora Registry:' . 
Y 
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at ike iiitse of . his emancrpa^^kAx was 40 yeiu^a of 
aji^ ; tbreeixL6Mlisaf%6f tiie doath^of hta .lDi$tfeJSB> 
William owned and posstesr^ a b6ii5e^ 2 Bai}ii^ 
boats^ both decked and sloop rigged ; the largest 
was worth 700^ the smaller worth 160 doUats. 
He was also the toaster and owner of four 
Stlih^s^ htit horses worth aboia^ 70 dollnrs^eabli^ 
and de\N5tal head of horned cattle^ and <me iacre 
6f fettd. He died lii July 18ftl, iti gt<e«t wtti*/ 
bought on entirely by indbletice. He told gttt 
rid of sill the preceding property €ix^ept the 
lm^*se, a cow, fe«fd the land. 0^6ifgt dted 
afobut four years a^^o, and while be lived de- 
pended for support upon his friencb^ and would 
nevdr labour nor cultivate any land. Mary-Ann 
lives in Broadtown, a common prostitute : and 
Bice exists by huxtering canes, and otiber es- 
tates' produce ; she has a house and cow l0fit 
by her father, and a piece of land which die 
never cultivates. 

Such is the fate and fortune of these Slaves. 
Amongst the natives of the temperate zones 
industry is general and indolence rare ; but 
amongst the natives of the torrid zone the case 
is the reverse, indolence and sloth are general 
— itidustry rare. 

The Spanish Colonies and the system pursued 
by Spain in them, have been thrown in the teeth 
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of the West India Calonies, and very unac- 
countably held: up aa guides for t^ latter to 
imitate^ If any thing from the quarter from 
whence <3iis reasoning comes could excite sur- 
prise, the course kere pursued ought certainly to 
excite it. Why, the argument and the contrast 
are trouffht forward by the very same men who 
are eternally dinning in our ears that the Spanish 
Colonial policy has been, and continues to be, as 
it really is, the most unwise, impolitic, arbitrary, 
unjust, the most injurious, both to the interests of 
the parent state and to the Colonies that ever was 
contrived or established by any country. Upon 
this very ground the revolt of all these posses- 
sions against the authority of the mother country 
is justified ; and upon these very grounds, the 
same reasoners in this country call upon Great 
Sritain to interfere and assist these Spanish Co- 
lonies in their struggle for independence; they 
give us a further reason, that under another 
system these countries in South America will 
greally benefit the interests of this country. Yet 
we are called upon to adopt in our Colonies the 
-same system that Spain pursued in hers> and by 
which she most unquestionably ruined and im- 
poverished herself and retarded their growth, 
prosperity, improvement and civilizajdon. 

The contradictioiis adduced by the enemies of 

T 2 
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the Colonies are scarcely credible ; they tell U3 
of the increasing Slave population of t^e United 
States from natural causes/ ^hile in the san^e 
bteatb their publications are filled with instances 
of severity and cruelty, as they state them^ ex- 
ceeding what they assert to be perpetrated in 
the West Indies. The feet, a^ to the increase 
of the Slave population of the United States, is, 
that it proceeds from a great and continued im- 
portation of African negroes *, notwithstanding 
the public abolition of the trade. Many of these 
Slaves are imported from Cuba under foreign 
flagiS. The American Colonization Society in a 
memorial to congress, December 15th, 1818, 
state very pointedly, that ^ the temptation to 
import is stronger than the terrors which the law 
holds out. It is not now a matter of suspicion 
but of public notoriety. On the 20th July lai^t 
139 negroes were sold by the Sheriff of New 
Orleans, as having been brought there in viola- 
tion of the laws of the United States; and on 
the 2j6th of August following, 63 were sold at 
Mellidgeville in Georgia, introduced in a similar 
manner. Several other instances. of a like cha- 
racter have taken place in Louisiana, and the 

* Mr. Gladstone in his abl^ letters to Mr. Cropper shews that the 
inipoTt«tidn during tHe last twenty or thirty years, is above 600,000. 
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trade is still covertly prosecuted in a variety 6f 
forms." ' 

A great deal has been said and written )Bibout 
the safety with which emancipation has beeii car- 
ried into effect in the United States of America. 
There is no analogy whatever between the situa- 
tion of these states and our West India Colo* 
nies. lii the latter, the Slaves are to the free 
in the proportion of 8 to 1. In the former, the 
free are to the Slaves in the proportion of 7 to 
1. Besides, emancipation in the United States 
is a delusion, and those who bring it forward as 
a proof of the safety with which emancipation 
can be carried into effect in our Coloiiies, must 
know it to be so. Whenever, or wherever, 
from the increase of the free population in the 
Northern States, Slave labour can be dispensed 
with, an4 the freedom of Slaves is decreed, one 
thing isforgottetiy namely, to oblige the Slaves 
in that particular state to remain and be made 
free. To prevent their being so, a regular in- 
ternal Slave trade is carried on from that state- 
as it has been, and is carried on, from all the 
Northern states to the more Southern. Tlie 
Slaves in families are separated^ are sold to dif- 
ferent masters, driven to cultivate new lands, 
and drain new pestilential swamps in the South- 
era territories of . the United States — to labour 



and by that labour, to drive Eas 
out of the British market. The 
America is aold repeatedly — all bis family ties 
are again and again broken asunder, and the 
place of his youth, of his manhood, and of his 
decline, are all and each new and different- 
worse and severer. — Let Mr. Cropper, if bO, 
can, contradict these facts. 

Colombia also hae been adduced as affording 
an example of the safety and utility of negroe 
emancipation. But in this case also the facts 
are most grievously distorted. The free popo^^ 
lation in Colombia were in the proportion of al* 
most ten to one to the Slave population, and 
even now the latter are not wholly emancipated. 
In the last anuual exposi of the state of Colom- 
bia which reached this country only a few weeks 
ago, the government distinctly mentioned a fund 
set apart to defray the expense of the gradual 
emancipation of the Slaves still within the 
bounds of the republic. Besides, the Slave* 
emancipated were declared free by Bolivar in 
momentof despair, when he had no other quarter 
to look to for relief, no other hope of regaining a 
permanent footing in the country from whence 
he had been driven, and where all the property 
he had in the world remained. This took place 
when be re-landed in Colombia with re-enfon 
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tiients after his exptilsibn from tfert coiiiitiy. 
But what were the conseqtieiiees? Anarchy and 
<M)nfQsioD. The Slaves set free, or obeying the 
decree of Bolivar, and claiming their freedom, 
rose against their masters and spread flames, 
ruin, and desolation over a wide extent of 
country. From Cairaccas to the Gulph of Pa- 
ria, that beautiful vale extending above 250 
miles, formerly cultivated like a garden, was laid 
waste, so ruined that the traveller might now 
traverse a space of 50 miles without meeting a 
human habitation, or a haman creature, except 
i3ome miserable decrepid negroe wandering amidst 
those scenes of ashes and desolation. At a sub- 
sequent period we find Bolivar issuing a decree 
declaring all those Slaves who did not upon its 
promulgation join his standards, to be unworthy 
of Kberty, and condemning them and their poster- 
ity to perpetual bondage. A great number of the 
fiercest and most savage emancipated negroes 
have been cut off in the war against the mother 
country, and so poor and miserable are those who 
now remain, that thev can be hired at one dol- 
lar for ten days' labour, (five pence steriing per 
day ;) the most complete* possible proof of the 
poverty and misery of the country Another 
proof of the disorganization occasioned by tlie 
Slave emancipation is, that tljeir produce, pat- 
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ticularly €ocoa^ from bearing a higher price in 
the market than any other by two or three fk4- 
lars per cwt.^ is so much deteriorated in quality 
as to bring a price much below any other, 
A lon^ time must elapse before these evils can 
be repaired. 

Amidst all that is imagined^ said^ and written 
— amidst all the declamatory harangues poured 
forth in the senate^ and at the popularity-hunt- 
ing public meetings^ about the duty of emanci- 
pating the Slaves in our Goloni^s^ not one 
individual has ever stated bow they are to be 
considered in civil society, after the bonds of 
personal Slavery shall have been broken. For 
instance, what rights are they to possess ? Are 
they to become electors, and to be entitled to sit 
as jurors, judges,, legislators ? — unless all these, 
they are still a degraded class, still most help- 
less, and most wretched. 

The United States of America, afford a strik- 
ing example of this. In the first report of the 
New York Colonization Society, printed last 
year, in pages 15, 16, and 17, I find a letter 
firom a free negroe named '^ Abraham Cramp^ 
stating that he represented^ a large connection 
of free people, residing on the Wabash, who 
were most anxious to embark for Africa or any 
other country; because, though free from the 
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bonds df personal Slavery, ^ their freedom was 
partial,'* and *^ they had no hope that it would ever 
be otherwise there." The Colonization Society 
strongly advocate the plan of transporting all 
the free people of colour in the United States, 
estimated at 186,446, to Africa, where they 
would have ^ a fair prospect of finding a home, 
with freedom, and equal rights.'' By carrying 
them out of the country, they say " a population 
that adds nothing to the national strength, but 
diminishes it, would be removed." But they do 
not stop here ; they go farther and state, ^ One 
striking injury of this population (blacks) to our 
country, is seen in the fact that our prisons are 
filled with coloured culprits. The prisons of 
this city (New York) exhibit the fact of six 
blacks to one white, in proportion to the whole 
black population of the city." 

But of the progress of civilization, or rather 
the progress of demoralization, amongst eman- 

cipated African negroes, the situation of the free 
coloured population of the State of Connecticut, in 
the United States, affords a very striking example. 
In that State the Slaves were emancipated in 
1784 — forty yeairs ago — a generation it may be 
said. In the Christian Spectator, for Novem- 
ber, 1^23,^ we read as follows : — * The number 
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of priflonerg in Newgate prison^ in this State in 
April last^ was 110; nearly oruhthird of these 
were blacks; while the number of the blacks 
constitates only about one thirty-third part of 
the whole population. This last fact furnishes 
nnequiYocal evidence of the degraded condition 
of our coloured population^ and the connection 
between ignorance and vice,'' So much for the 
boasted superiority of emancipated negroes, as 
produced by their warmest friends. 

Nothing can be more uncandid, ungenerous, 
and unjust than the whole conduct of the anti- 
colonial party on this important question, which 
requires the most serious deliberation and care- 
ful thought. To none more important and cri- 
tical can the mind of a statesman be directed ; 
and none ought to be more carefully, or more 
patiently examined, without declamation or pas- 
sion. Instead of adopting this course, however, 
one directly the reverse is pursued. Declama- 
tion, misrepresentation, falsehood, and appeals to 
passion and prejudice are in every instance oppos- 
ed to policy, reason, truth, and justice. A question 
so considered, and so supported, and if carried 
as proposed, by the former weapons, can never 
be attended with beneficial results, either to the 
Mother Country, to the Golonies^ or te the 
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Slaves themselves. The latter in &ct would be 
the 3everest safferers^ from the result of mea- 
sures carried into effect in such a spirit 

There is not a single legislative or commercial 
question^ relating to the West India Colonies, 
that ever is allowed to be discussed or decided 
upon its own merits. Whatever the subject is, 
it is constantly mixed up with extraneous mat- 
tet; with something to irritate — ^something to 
mislead — something to inflame. This ought 
not to be. Political coalitions the most mons- 
trous and opposite are formed to carry the most 
unjust legislative measures,, against these devoted 
possessions; now, as it would seem, the jeer, 
the jest, and the scorn, though formerly the 
glory, the boast^ and the strength of Great 
Britain — ^possessions to which the keen eyed 
Napoleon, with Europe prostrate at his feet> 
looked with envy. The East India Compsmy 
acting a part the blindest of the blind, calculated 
upon, and sought the assistance of the parlia- 
mentary party called Saints, but more properly 
Anti-colonists, whom they inwardly despise, ijo 
second their views. The anjtincolonistsf and those 
who lead and guide them, eagerly snatched the 
BK>ment when they imaginedEastlndianaid would 
enable thenvto beat down the West India Cole- 
nies, in order that they might raise Colonies in 
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Africa, and through these, a»d for these, at an 
early day, sap the foundations, and ultimately 
overthrow the gigantic edifice of our Indian em- 
pire. The free traders eagerly joined the coali- 
tion, thinking to relieve themselves from the 
embarrassments and losses, inseparable from a 
trade to India, as at present restricted, and all 
the three parties, but more especially the second^ 
joined in misleading the public, and calling 
forth the manufacturing classes to support their 
selfish schemes, as if they had been beneficial to 
their immediate interests. The anti-colonists 
by the influence of their names and professions, 
set what they call religion and humanity at work 
throughout the country to inflame the people, 
to drive the government, to adopt proceedings 
which, whatever were the intentions of those 
who propose^ them, would in their operation 
have deprived a large portion of their fellow- 
subjects of their properties and also of their 
lives, and have destroyed, at one blow, a fifth 
part of the whole trade of Great Britain and 
Ireland. 

Such was — such is the mighty and inveterate 
and pbstinate combination which by every art, 
measure, and effort, assailed and still assails our 
West India possessions. When the question 
of the equalization of the duty on Sugar was 
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first mooted in 1821, the Pariiamentary antago- 
nists of the Colonies broached the question of 
the hard lot of West India Slaves, and last Ses- 
sion of Parliament, as soon as Mr. Whitmore 
announced his intention of bringing the equali- 
zation question before the legislature, Mr. Wil- 
berforce gave notice of a motion connected with 
the state of the Slaves in our Colonies in the 
western world, appointing for its coming on a day 
almost immediately preceding the other. And 
again, when Mr. Whitmore's motion was de- 
layed, Mr. Wilberforce delayed his also, keep- 
ing the precedence always in view. In this 
manner these subjects were postponed and ar- 
ranged three or four times last session, till at 
last, and previous to the motion on the Sugar 
question, Mr. Bttxton, a member who had never 
before shown any of the qualifications required 
for a legislator or a statesman, with that self- 
confidence which is the usual accompaniment of 
superficial knowledge, stepped forward to solve 
the most difficult and dangerous problem which 
any legislator ever took in hand — a problem from 
which the genius of Prrr shrunk with dismay * 
— ^a problem described in the King'*s speech the 
other day most properly as a subject ^^ perplexed 

• " To think," said Mr. Pitt, " of emancipating the Slaves would be 
little short of INSANITY.** 
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with dtfficalties which no sudden effort codld dis- 
^taffigle^ — and proposed to the House a resdlii- 
tioB, purporting that a state of Slarery {esta*- 
blished in our Colonies by our forefethers froni 
the time of our first acquisition of them) WM 
repugnant to the principles of the British C€^ 
stitution and of the Christian religion-— in otiier 
words, and free fromParliamentary technicalities 
tiiat this country had for two hundred yean 
been, on this point, waging open war against all 
laws, human and divine — against the word and the 
will of the Creator of heaven and earth. The 
House were astonished — shocked at the rashness 
and falsity of the proposition, and Mr. Canning, in 
a speech uniting in a singular manner the acute 
logic of the accomplished orator, with the prac- 
tical wisdom of the profound statesman, and 
forming in both respects a striking contrast with 
the composition by which the motion had been 
prefaced, exposed the fallacy of that proposi* 
tion, and saved the West India Colonies, for a 
time, from destruction, and the Parent State 
from sorrow and the most formidable dangers. 

The time thus gained has not, it is hoped, 
been gained for no purpose. The eyes of the 
people of this country are beginning to open to 
the true nature of the measures and manoeuvres 
which have been practised. The public remark. 
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that proprietors of East iiiidia stocky noiwith- 
standing their locrd boasts about rdigitm teid 
humanity^ may^ like other men/be gmided and 
swayed by interestied motives ; and, though the 
British public wish to see abuses, where such 
exist in the West Indies, rectified and removed, 

m 

yet they have no idea of sacrificing those va- 
luable outworks of our empire to the theories of 
would-be ^statesmen, interested speculators, or 
intemperate zealots. Such sentiments are rous- 
ing men on every side, and will soon overwhelm 
with disgrace the eflForts of the anti-Colonial 
party. 

One thing is self-evident in the proceedings 
of all those irresponsible and self-constituted 
societies which start up in London, and spread 
their branches thrn^ughout the country to mis- 
lead and agitate it, namely, that their efforts are 
directed to acquire political power in order to 
enthral the mind as well as the body, and when- 
ever Ihey do attain either political influence of 
authority, they role witii a rod of iron, and di- 
rect with the ul^iost virulence tlieir engines 
against the establishments in church and state, 
and all who support and defend them. With 
the money drawn from die pockets of the cre- 
dulous miiliitude, deceived by their professions, 
they are busily employed in organizing that ma- 
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chinery, which if not broken up, will one day, and 
that not far distant, be employed to forge chains 
for both the mind and body, marching forward 
in the strength of their zeal till, like CromweU, 
they engrave on. the muzzles of their cannon— 
^^ Lord, open thou our lips, and our mouths will 
shew forth thy praise." 

The opponents of the Colonies also, like the 
followers of Cromwell, seem to consider every 
means lawful and proper that can accelerate 
their end. There is, accordingly, no depen- 
dence to be placed upon their word. They un- 
say to-day what they most solemnly asserted 
yesterday. Their declaration now is, that with 
the abolition of the African Slave trade, they 
contemplated the early and total emancipation 
of those Slaves already in our Colonies. Within 
these few years the language of their leaders 
was directly the reverse. Mr. Wilberforce 
most solemnly declared, in the face of all Eu- 
rope, that he had no such views, ^^ that it was 
against the Slane trade, not Slavery that his 
efforts were directed "^^"^ And Mr. Stephen, at 

♦ " The hostility of the West Indians," said Mr. Wilberforce, " was 
greatly aggravated by an attempt which had been made with considerable 
success, to confound the trade in Slaves with the emancipation of these 
already in our Colonies; the abolitionists took all opportunities of 
proclaiming that it was the Slave trade, not Slavery, against which 
they were directing their efforts."— (Zirc^/er to Talleyrand ^ at Congress in. 
Fienna, IS14 — -pags 21.) 
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a still later period, treated the insinuation against 
Mr, Wilberforce to that effect ^/ as a stale and 
idle.charge, as much out of time as out of place," 
and, only six years ago, the latter gentleman 
publicly and pointedly declared, that the indi- 
vidual who presumed even to mention or allude 
to the ^^ emancipation" of the Slaves, might be 
^^ justly branded as an incendiary , and pro - 
secuted to condign punishment^ as a mover of 
sedition'^J^ 

These tergiversations^ to give them no harsher 
name, are altogether destructive and subversive 
of Colonial security. and prosperity. A state 
of uncertainty is even worse than a final decision, 

* Itk a letter printed in ai^-iippefndix to a memorial to the privy council^ 
Mr. Stephen treats: the design '^ imputed to Mr. Wilberforce and himself^ 
of wishing to emancipate the Slaves, as a stale and idle charge ; as much 
out of time as out of place/' and expresses himself indignantly at the idea 
•' of their being thought capable of entertaining a purpose which they had 
FUBLICLY DISCLAIMED.*' {Letter to Judge Smith, January 15M, 1813.) 

Nor did Mr. Stephen stop with this declaration. Subsequent to the 
insurrection in Barbadoes he said : — " What more natural than that the 
poor beings mo^t interested in the fiction (emancipation) should believe 
and ACT upon it ? What more dangerous than to impress them with 
the notion of a general enfranchisement being intended for them by the 
promoters of a depending act of parliament, of the benefit of which the 
masters, full of alarm and consternation, were striving to deprive them ? 
Why, sir, if any member of this Institution, or avy man in the Co- 
lonies, ENGAGED in the benevolent work of instructing the poor pagan 
negroes had held out to them the same views, he would have been justly 
Branded as an incendiary, and prosecuted to condign punishment as a 
MOVER OF seditio)«." — (Speech, African Institution, March, 26th, 1817 
-r^, 12.) 
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however hostile that may be to the present Co- 
lonial system. It could scarcely have been cre- 
dited diat men like Mr. Wilberforce and Mr. 
Stephen^ would have so soon^ and so publicly, 
declared that all their pt^evious declarations 
were so many deceptions practised to lull £he 
Colonists to sleep, till stronger means were pre- 
pared to work their ruin. Yet. so it ist The 
fact stands recorded before the eyes of all Europe. 
The cry and the deception now practised, is not 
emancipation, but ^ gradual emancipation.^ 
What that means, is best ascertained by the 
voice of their trumpet, the Edinburgh Review, 
which declares that " the present generation 
must witness the transition of Slavery into free 
labour*.'' In " the present generation," it is 
presumed the critic includes Mr. Wilberforce 
and Mr. Stephen, and if he does, it requires not 
the spirit of prophecy to fortell that ^ the tran- 
sition " contemplated is at hand — at our doors. — 
The Colonists will do well to remember the words 
of the oracle ; if they do not, these words will 

* ** Nothing surely can be more untrue than the assertion that eman- 
cipation never was heard of till the abolition was obtained. Assuredly the 
fullest avowal of their ultimate views was made by those wise and hu- 
mane individuals, and the distinct notice of their intentions, when they 
treated as absurd the notion of perpetual bondage, indulged in the pros- 
petit of the PRESENT generation witnessing the transition of Slavery 
into frte labour," &c. &c. &c. {Edin, Rev. No. 77, page 126.) 
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soon force tliemselves upon their recoUec^iMd 
amidst itears of anguish and sighs of despair. 
^ But if the Re?viiewer's period for emancipation' 
is dark and Uhcertain, that prescribed by tfce 
dai^ng i^irit of Mr. Btixton^ is sufficiently Ex- 
plicit. * In TWENTY or thirty years," says he, 
* thfe young, the vigorous, and rising generation 
will be free, and only the aged and decrepid 
will remain in Slavery i** Without stopping to 
inquire who is to support ^ the aged and de- 
crepid," I may remark, that Mr. Buxton h^ 
either never read a page of history, or studied 
it to little purpose, or from its pages he could 
not have failed to learn that six centuries have 
elapsed since the supply of Slaves in Europe 
was cut off, by relinquishing the practice of re- 
taining prisoners of war in Slavery ; and yet 
amongst its Christian population, infinitely su- 
perior to the African savage in point of intellect, 
the evil of Slavery continues to exist. Only 
fifteen years have elapsed since the supply of 
African Slaves was cut off from our Colonies, 
and scarcely 200 years since the first of the 
dregs of the African population were introduced 
into these possessions as Slaves, and yet ^ in 
twenty years" from this date, Mr. Buxton will 
have all set free — capable of appreciating and 
enjoying freedom^ — ^who can move either tongue 
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or limb ! Why Mr. Owen*s> squares^ parallelo- 
grams^ and mail the mere machine. of his fancy 
or his creation^ are plausible and reasonable 
things compared to such delirium and foUy. 
Mr. Buxton would rear up in a day what is the 
work of ages. That he may pull down the la- 
bours of ages in a day I admit. King Datid 
and his son Solomon took about 40 years, in 
preparing the funds and the means^ and in bnild- 
ing and enriching the temple of Jerusalem. The 
tyrant of Babylon^ employed as the weapon of 
the offended Deity^ plundered it in a day — -laid 
it ia ashes in a moment! 
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CHAPTER XII. 

Immense stake at issue on this question. — English 
lajU)s constitute Slaves property. — African Institu- 
tion may civilize Africa without injuring the West 
indies. — Great property of West India proprieties. 
— Productive industry of our Colonies^ contraikd 
with that of the Mother Country and other places. 
— France and United States waiching our conduct, 
and rejoicing at our errors. — Dangerous staie of 
the Colonies. — Prompt and decided measures neces^ 
saryfor their preservation. — Government of the Co- 
lonies must not be taken out of the hands of the ex- 
ecutive government. — Concluding obsln^ations. — 
Further exposure of the system of espionage and 
calumny carried on by the anti- Colonists.— Mr, 
Stephens new publication — Negroe Slavery — gene- 
ral features of it. 

The point at issue in reference to the measures 
clamoured for in this country is, whether Great 
Britain shall keep or lose her Colonies. If she 
is determined to keep them she must go- 
vern them in a constitutional manner, and not 
according to the intermeddling thf ori(3s of indi- 
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viduals in this coantry, who, however honest 
their intentions may be, are completely ignorant 
of the natore of the population of the 
Colonies, or the, way to govern and direct 
them, so as to insure what is most beneficial 
either to themselves or to the country. The 
mighty power of Great Britain may, indeed, 
crush insurrection in the smaller Islands ; but 
should more extensive insurrections take place, 
to crush these is doing little, in fact nothings as 
she would then only rule over discontented and 
ferocious subjects, over a country laid in ashes. 
The property once destroyed, can never be re- 
placed by Great Britain. Slaves she cannot 
obtain, and no man in this country will again, 
after such a catastrophe, advance one shilling 
to rebuild works or restore cultivation, even 
could the negroes once emancipated through re- 
volt, be again restored to subjection. The 
master^s property destroyed or ruined, the 
emancipated Slave will have neither capital nor 
credit, and what trifling cultivation may be car- 
ried on in coffee, cocoa, or cotton, will un- 
questionably be carried on for the benefit of 
some other power than Great Britain. The 
whole trade of the West India Islands would, 
under such circumstances, go into the hands of 
the United States, our maritime rival Not 
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one hogshead of Sugar would, under such cir- 
eumstances, come to this country. St. Domin- 
go is a beacon placed hefore onr eyes, and we 
must be blind, indeed, if we do not see it, and 
seeing it, culpable — criminal, if we do not take 
warning from it. The immense capital yested 
in the West India Colonies, and applied to the 
purpose of cultivation, is not like mercantile 
capital, which; when shut out from one port or 
country, can He turned into another channel. 
No ! the property in question is not transferable 
like mercantile capital, and when lost can not be 
replaced. 

The stake at issue is immense. Two hun* 
dred millions of real property, an annual tracte 
of 15 millions in exports :and imports, an annuat 
income of ten millions obtained from these 'Co- 
lonies by various persons in this country and 
spent in it ; and the comfort and pro^essiivie 
improvement of a population of 800,000 rude 
Africans or their progeny, the personal .safety of 
100,000 of our fellow subjects and their children, 
and all the vast interests which in this country 
depend upon their connection with these pos- 
sessions, may be compromised by one rash act, 
and will inevitably be sacrificed by a continua- 
tion of the present inconsiderate clamour. The 
enfranchisement of the Slaves in our Coloniei»^ 
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even were that enfranchisement practicable^ 
cannot be precipitated. Any attempt to do 
so must either retard it or produce a most 
destructive convulsion. Many centuries^ as has 
ab'eady been observed, elapsed after the supply 
of Slaves in European kingdoms had been cut 
off, before the progeny of these Slaves were 
raised to the rank of free men. Only fifteen years 
have elapsed since the African supply was cut 
off from our Colonies. Generations must elapse 
before the last imported are fit to receive free- 
dom, or to appreciate what it means. No one will 
maintain that the negroe of Africa is endowed 
with equal capabilities, mental or corporeal, to 
those of the former villeins in . Europe, or any 
part of her hardy population, nor can the improve- 
ment of the former be expected to be more ra- 
pid than that of the latter. The melioration of 
the condition of the Slaves in our Colonies was, 
however, proceeding with rapid strides, till the 
.present uncalled for measures endangered the 
whole. There could not be a doubt that if left 
undisturbed the foundation would be laid, and 
the completion of emancipation be witnessed 
with safety and security, and in a great deal less 
time than by the dangerous measures now pro- 
posed, and that the silent and progressive . im- 
provements of all kinds going on in the West 
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Indies^ would ultimately accomplish the object. 
Done in this manner also, it would be done with- 
out injustice or danger to the master, because it 
would be done by himself. Unless accomplished 
in this manner, it can only be brought about 
through injustice, misery, and destruction to 
every party interested or connected with it, 

^ The West Indians,** says Mr. Clarkson, ^ in 
consequence of having legislated upon princi- 
ples which are at variance with those upon which 
the laws of England are founded, have forfeited 
all their charters. The Mother Country has 
therefore the right to withdraw these charters 
whenever she pleases, and substitute such others 
as she may think proper *.*' The principles here 
advanced and recommended are most pernicious, 
arbitrary, and destructive. It is not true that the 
Colonies legislate contrary to the laws of Eng- 
land. Those laws established the Colonies and 
all that is at present in them as they are. The 
Colonists are British subjects. They possess 
charters and rights which the Mother Country 
cannot abrogate, and property which she cannot 
take away without a gross violation of all justice. 
Take for example Jamaica. King Charles II. 
by proclamation declared '^ that all the children of 
His Majesty's free bom subjects of England, to be 

* Clarkson'* " Thoughts," page 12. 
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born in Jamaica^ shall^ from their respective biiihs 
be reputed to be and shall be free dbnizen^s of 
JBngland^ and shall have the same privileges 
to all intents and purposes f as His Majes^y'B 
free bom subjects of England*." Thege ajre 
privileges, this is a charter which the Mother 
Country cannot justly do away. She may a^ 
well, nay with more propriety, take away Mr. 
Clarkson^s privileges, bec^^usein some instances 
he refuses to be amenable to, or to regulate bis 
religious belief by the established laws of En^* 
land. 

But if the Mother Country cannot justly ui- 
fringe civil and political rights and privileges, 
still less can she meddle with that which she her- 
self has constituted property, without the con- 
sent of the owners thereof, and without full and 
complete indemnification for what she may wish 
to take, to change, or to deteriorate. Mr. Reeves^ 
law clerk to the committee of privy council^ 
1789, by their desire and for their guidance 
drew up in his legal capacity, an able paper, 
from which the following is an important extract. 
^ The leading idea in the negroe system of juris- 
prudence, is that which was put in the minds 
of those interested in its formation ; namely, that 
negroes were property, and a species of pro- 

» Proclamation, Whitehall, December 14th, in the SOthyearof his reign. 
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perty that needed a vigorous and vigilant regu- 
lation. With the exception of Nevis, Slaves 
are considered as inheritances, and are accord- 
ingly subject to the incidents of real property, 
8lc* The property in Slaves is recognised by 
the LAWS OF EnoiiAnd. By the stat. 6th Geo. 
II. c. 7, they are expressly subjected to pa}rment 
of debts as chattels; and since, by stat. 13th, 
Geo. III. c. 14, they may be mortgaged, even 
to a foreigner, as freehold estate *.^ It would 
be waste of words to comment on laws so plain. 
On these the Colonists take their stand, and 
from that ground they repel the foul slanders of 
their accusers, that they are robbers, resetters % 
law contemners, and law violaters. When the 
Mother Country in the plenitude of her power 
and wisdom shall declare negroes to be no longer 
property she must pay the value of what sh^ 
has previously declared to be, and taught her 
subjects to consider as property. Mr. Clark- 
son and his associates may declaim as long and 
as much as they please, but they cannot alter 
the laws of England by slanders and misrepre- 
sentations. 

The doctrine propogated, that Africa cannot 
be civilized while the West Indies exist as they 

• Report Committee Privy Council 1789, part 3. 
t A strong term in the Scotch law signifying receivers of stolen goods, 
knowing them to be stolen. 
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are, is most mischievous and antrue. This is, 
indeed, not generally said in direct terms, but it 
is the natural and unavoidable inference frort 
what is said. Itistead of the latter being any 
hindrance to the civilization of the formeir, they 
may be made to accelerate that object greatly. 
The provisions, and live stock, with which Africa, 
on the Western coast abounds, may be carried to 
supply the wants of our West India Colonies, 
without depending upon, and having recourse to 
the United States. There is scarcely a tropical 
production known, that is not to be found most 
abundant in Northern Central Africa; more 
especially very fine cotton, indigo, gums, dye- 
woods, and dye-stuffs, coffee, 8lc. For all these 
we pay large sums to Foreign powers. The 
whole or a very large portion of each, which 
Britain requires, may be supplied from Africa, 
without in the smallest degree injuring, or inter- 
fering with the concerns of our West India Co- 
lonies. The culture of Sugar alone, could inter- 
fere with these possessions, but the popidation 
of Africa are too rude, and too poor to enter 
upon the cultivation of Sugar for a long time to 
come, nor would it be adviseable to turn their 
attention to it till more enlightened and civi- 
lized. 

There are only two modes by which Africa" can 
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be civilized and enlightened, or raised from her 
present degraded state, to listen to, or receive 
the rudiments of knowledge and Christian truth. 
The first is, by teaching her princes that they will 
receive more for the produce of their soil, than 
for the labourers who ought to cultivate it; 
but whom these princes now sell to cultivate 
foreign regions, or inhumanly put to death. 
Could this be done, the African authorities 
would soon put an end to the Slave trade (it 
cannot be effected without their cordial co-ope- 
ration), when the rudiments of civilization and 
social order would be planted amongst the de- 
graded population, and the^ Slaves by degrees, as 
in other countries, would rise. to the rank of free 
men. So many obstacles, however, remain in the 
way of any such general operation of this system, 
as can accomplish this object, that success may 
well be despaired of It may, however, prove a, 
powerful auxiliary. The second mode is conquest 
by some formidable civilized power, who with 
her own strength and resources, would organize, 
as Britain has done in India, the disorganized and 
degraded elements of social order in Africa, and 
make these subdue the more barbarous and riide. 
This would prove the speediest, and most secure 
way to put down the Slave trade, and Slavery 
in Africa; and torestrain, and finally to subdue^ 
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those barbarous customs and passions which oc« 
casion both. From the British settlements in 
Africa conquest must soon proceed with rapid 
strides. The comforts of civilized life, growing 
in her settlements, will excite the cupidity of 
savages. They will attack, she will repel, con- 
quer, and subdue, till in Africa her Word will be 
heard, and her authority dreaded and obeyed, 
in the remotest part of that country. But all 
these things may be carried on and effected 
without sacrificing our West India Colonies. 
As we light up knowledge and civilization in 
Africa, we need not extinguish both in the 
islands of the Charaibbean Ocean, and the 
Gulph of Mexico. However much it may be 
lamented, still there is too much reason to fear 
that like other barbarians, the ignorant popula- 
tion of Africa, can only be raised to the bles- 
sings and advantages of freedom through per- 
sonal Slavery, and those of them are the most 
likely to reach that desirable point who may be 
placed under the authority of Christian masters. 
Another and fatal source of error in those who 
project plans for the government of negroes is, 
that they suppose and believe that the mental 
and corporeal powers of the inhabitants of the 
torrid zone, but more especially African negroes, 
are equal to those of the hardy populatioti of 
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the more Northern portion of the temperate 
2one/ where the rigours of the seasons compel 
them to be industrious and active. The negroe 
— the inhabitant of the torrid zone^ has no such 
excitement He is ignorant of the luxuries or 
comforts of civilized life ; the spontaneous pro- 
ductions of his soil and climate^ supply his simple 
wants. He lives regardless of the future, and 
although the introduction of civilization, know- 
ledge, and above all christian knowledge, if 
these can be introduced, would unquestion- 
ably work a great change in his character, 
conduct, and pursuits, still he will lag far be^ 
hind the active and intelligent native of Eu- 
rope, in all that exalts and enobles mankind. 

What is it that has rendered the scheme; for 
the total abolition of the Slave trade ineffectual ? 
It is that Europe has acted upon &lse data, with 
regard to the state of Africa, and the African 
character ; and that falsehood, misrepresentation, 
and declamation, were substituted for reason, 
and truth. What will render the plans for the 
melioration of the Slaves in our Colonies, not 
only abortive, but attended with the deepest in- 
jury to themselves and this country ? The same 
system of declamation, falsehood, and misrepre- 
sentation, which leads the mind astray from the 
safe path, and makes it reject the counsels of ^xpe- 
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rience^ and the advice of those who are the most 
capable of giving advice, from their intimate 
knowledge of all the facts and bearings of the 
question. Mere honest intentions will not do in 
such a case. The best, when blindly impelled, 
may produce the most mischievous consequences. 
No peaceful or prosperous results can ever flow 
from plans taken up and formed upon interested 
principles, exaggeration, misrepresentation, and 
falsehood. Yet all these are, at present, set in 
array against our Colonies, and under their 
influence it is attempted to direct and govern 
them. 

- . And who, let me here ask, are the West In- 
dia Body, who are thus grossly calumniated 
and arrogantly trampled upon? Mr. Colquhoun 
calculated the value of the property in Great 
Britain to be ^3,700,000,000, and in the whole 
British empire to be -^4,000,000,000. The pro- 
perty in the West India Colonies cannot be less 
than ^200,000,000, and if we look at those in 
this country, who are really the owners of that 
property, and consider what property they have 
besides in this country, we shall find that the 
West India interest possess, at the lowest va- 
luation, above one-eighth part of the property 
of the United Kingdom. Shall this interest be 
trodden under foot, by irresponsible;^ self-con- 
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stituted, prejudiced^ interested, and fanatical 
societies, or patiently submit to be branded as 
they have been branded by the champions of 
these societies, as ^^ the petty, contumacious, 
lawgivers — the white mob — the white oppres^ 
sors — the white savages — liars — vipers-^^mon-- 
sters — animals *" &€• &c. No ! 

Every projected melioration of the state of 
the bondmen in our Colonies, to be effectual 
and beneficial, must be, and can only be carried 
into effect by the vigilance of the executive go- 
vernment and the authority of the Colonial le- 
gislatures, and, above all, by and with the cor- 
dial co-operation and consei)t of the masters. 
To calumniate and revile these is not the way to 
obtain that co-operation. Leave it to them, to 
the government, and to time, and the work — 
the good is done. Any interference by inter- 
mediate, irresponsible authority, can only retard 
it and produce mischief Laws enacted in this 
country for possessions 4000 miles distant, will 
be more apt to be evaded. and abused than laws 
framed in those possessions. 

Mr. Cropper and his friends state that ^^ if 
there is any difference, our power is more firm 
over the East India population, than over that of 



* Sfe Reports and publications of the Afiicau Inscitatidii. 
for m BMgiitKy, 8fe, tfc, 
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the West." To tbis ais»ertipu I at Qm» apsiwefT— 
no. Looking only at tb<a mu»erical streiigtli, it 
is lOQ. times firmer over the latter than ov^r thie 
fonaer. But when we reflect th^^t tke popvilaT 
tioji pf the West India Cokxuies, with the ex-? 
ception of Jamaica, dwell m waaulated eomiuu-: 
nities of from 20,000 to 4St,im, md Qdy 4,069 
B8^1e§i distent fropa t}^ MQther C^wtry i^Mch 
cs^tywls the pce^n that i^m^Qunds tbem> and 
tha<i the East tndi^ pppul^tipn^ asftpuntkg to 
l^^QQO^QQO dw^H cpnd^ti^ed and in constant 
aftd ^iasy cpg^Riwcc^tioja Tiirith ea(;h othw, md 
th<at this ya^t population is 30,000 miles dis- 
t^pit fropi u3, it nyist be evident that our hold 
over the West Indies is stronger than our hold 
over the East, in the proportion of IQQO to one. 
With a population hostile to us from religious 
principles^ hating us as foreigners and masters, 
ajnd with 150,000 native troops, armed and dis- 
ciplined in the European art of war, it is clear, 
tp nse the words of the Edinburgh Review, that 
yi^e may lose our Indian empire as quickly as ^^ a 
frigate or a fort?'' But the West Indies (keep 
y^ only clear of negro insurrection and conse- 
quent destruction of property) we must continue 
to gm^vsxj while we rear our heads independent 
amongst independent nations. 
In turning our attention to the productive la- 
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hour of 78,000 free people of colour moUr West 
India Colonies, it may be asked where is it? 
Can the enemies of the Colonies point out, in 
any one island, the article that the coloured free 
population, by agricultural labour, raise for ex- 
portation to benefit Che shipping, commerce, or 
revenue of the parent state ? If they can, let 
them do so, even from their fovourite ^ farm of 
experiment^ — ^TniNroAD*.'' In Cuba a great 
mass of the population are free, ietnd yet 1 be- 
lieve I may safely assert, that the whole export- 
able produce of that island is produced by the 
labour of Slaves. In the Brazils I believe the 
fact will be found to be the same. 

la turning our attention to the productive in- 
dustry of the East, as contrasted with that of 
the West, it will be found, by looking at the 
exports and imports of each, that 841,000 per- 
sons in tiie West Indies produce more than 
120,000,000 of peaple do in >he East. If we 
compare the productive industry of the eman- 
cipated blacks in St. Domingo, we perceive that 
it sinks into nothing before the productive 
industry of the Slaves in our Colonies, and 

* On this point I wish to be understood as speaking generally. I am 
aware that a few individuals here and there cultivate a little coffee and 
cotton, but the quantity is so small, as scarcely to deserve notice. Their 
doing so, also shews that there is no law to prevent th^m, aor any hiildifi^ 
ano€ but their owti iodideace. 

Aa2 
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taking the difference of population into account, 
is nearly as eight to one in exports, and four to 
one in imports. And if we compare the pro* 
ductive industry of the population of our West 
India Colonies with that of 17,000,000 of people 
in South America, we shall find that the former 
is very nearly equal to the latter, if it does not 
exceed it. Nay more, if we take the exports 
and imports of the United Kingdom, and its po- 
pulation, and contrast them with the exports 
and imports of our West India Colonies, and 
their population, we shall find, that with a po- 
pulation of only one twenty- fourth part, the latter 
import one-sixth and export above one-fourth 
of the amount that the former does. If we con- 
trast the imports and exports of Ireland with 
the imports and exports of the West Indies, 
we shall fihd that the latter, with only one-eighth 
of the population, export one-third more pro- 
duce, and import almost as much as Ireland. 
If we carry the contrast to the United States, 
we shall find that, with a population of only one- 
thirteenth party the West India Colonies ex- 
port nearly as much, and import, for internal 
use alone, to the extent of about one half the 
the import of these active commercial states. In 
proportion to the exports and imports of our 
North American Colonies, the productive indus- 
try of our West India Colonies, with a population 
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of less than one-half, amounts in exports to five 
times the other, and in imports to triple. And 
to take another, perhaps more striking point of 
comparison, the following tables will place these 
points in a clearer point of view. 

Comparative exports and imports, from the British and American ofEcial 

financial Report, for 1823; and from the Report of the Foreign Trade 

Committee, and East India Report, &c. 

Exports to all 
Imports from parts of Britain, 
idl parts, prod. & manuf. Population. 
Great Britain and Ireland * . . £30^500,000 £36,968,963 20,000,000 

Retained of imports 21,300,000 — — 

West India Colonies f 7^000,000 10,000,000 841,000 

Do. retained and consumed . . 5,000,006 — — 

"tSi^STco'rL'ef } «.^7».««^ ^'^'^^ ''^'^ 

West India Colonies 7,000,000 10,000,000 841,000 

Unfted States J. 
# Exports to all 

Imports from parts of America 
all parts. prod..& manuf. Population. 
Imports retained and consumed £\\ ^40,091 £ 10,609,534 1 1 ,000,000 

^«d^u*i^?."!rr^. } 5.000,000 10,000.000 841,000 

East 

* The British imports are taken at the official valuation — the exports 
at the decUtred value, because in the official value, there is evidently a 
prodigious error, thus — the official value of cotton goods exported, is 
£26,920,135, but the declared value only £ 14,534,253. 

f In this sum I include the exports and imports, to and from the United 
States, and the British North American Colonies. The estimation is 
rather below than above the mark. Thus the average exports from 
Britain to the British West Indies are £5,800,000, and the imports from 
the United States and British North America certainly exceed £1,200,000 
annually. 

X In this comparative statement I have kept to the amount of native 
produce and manufactures exported, and foreign imports retained for 
home or internal consumption. The exports of foreigh goods were 
£ 6,144,35^5. The dollar is estimated at is. 6d, 
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Cast Indies. 

Imports from Exports to 

all parts. all parts. Popnlatioii. 

China £l,rOM05 j^2,128»745 

United States 876,268 1^6,488 

Britain, Official Valve 2,900,000 3,391,160 

'''iSTlS^^iT^.^':!':'"} 1.500.000 1.600,000 

Total * £ 6,987,673 £ 8,566,393 120,000,000 

West India Ck>lomeB 7,000,000 10,000,000 841,000 



South Ambrica. — ^British Trade. 
Average three years ending 1820. 

Exports to. 

Brazils ;^2,683,201 

Spanish America, direct trade . . 733,491 

Do. Foreign West Indies 1,303,506 

9o, by JanM4c4, Bahamas, dtc. . . 2,382,000 

Total £ 7,192,108 



Imports from. 

£ 1,075,422 
308,303 
807,^ 



£2,191,117 



iV. B. The three first returns are Anom Parliamentary Paper, No. 274, 
Session 1822. — ^The next estimated from different returns. Hie direct 
trade to South America has increased since that period, but liien the 
drcuitous trade, by way of Jamaica, has proportionably decreased. 
Whttt is stated under the head Foreign West Indies, includes ttayti, and, 
I presume, the l^anish possessions, through the medium of St. Thomas* 
Thp great diffarence between the exports and imports, arises no doubt 

from 

* Of the amount to the three last mentioned places I have at present 
no certain data. But I believe the sum stated is not far from the mark. 
The exports to the Arabian and Persian Gulphs from Bengal, were 
£111,685; and the total exports from Bengal, to all parts by sea 
£ 3,500,000. The exports of India to countries West of the Indus and 
North of the Himmaleyah chain, are very uncertain, but not very great. 
Still, mth considerable allowance for these quarters, the exports and im- 
ports of Hindostan, are only on a par with the exports and imports of 
the British West Indies, 



ttdm fbik rhitvds b^ln^ M2i£Kl in! KUft iai IspEfaei axA tvtn that Ipecl^ is 
raised by the labour of Slaves, Contrasted with the West Indies, the 
trade stands thus : — . 

£xpbf£s. Pro. Imparls. Po|)ulktroii; 

AnSbuthAtnendIt ...... i^U,i§l,U7 £7,102,198 17^000,^00 

West India Colonics ..... 10,000,000 5,000,000 841 ,000 

(Imports retained.) 

The bsLre fact of the immense productiV^d in- 
diihttf 6f the ^d][)Ulatiori of the British* West 
Iiidies, a?i$ 66nlpiatred to thiat of other conntii^H^ 
tteg'ativesy in thfe ihost linaiiiswei'aM^ mfeltiiMir^ 
all the (Charges which their etietoieS bring agAinSl 
them. Oppf69si6l4,^ Cruelty, injustice, aMbaH 
g6V^i*nftii6iity ha^e, iii evei^y cotfntty arid in eyelrj 
age, destroyed the productive indiisfrjf of ^^^rf 
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In contemplating tTr* pb^ible Ib&s df oUr Ea^- 
erii oi* Wesfefti etXipite, ftbW gi*6dtly itid h6# 
proudly (toe* the sdalie ptepoirfefttte on the siife 6f 
6tfr WesttediaColoiiies? \tei*6 India* to Uim 
tbus> we should bnlylos* the valuift of the exptwis 
to it for otie of tWo' years, liot 6>dceedfiig^ sctAtI 
or eight millians, atlowiHg ^att alf Wei*e re- 
tained in India;, sEiid ii6 part of <ife ^Mk oh 
haiid' of debts oUtstandihg to be pt-ese^Ved 6if 
fecovefed. the dej^ti'uttiofit of (nii* ^vt^f mtU 
West Indies, 6» the othief hatid, W6d'd be fol- 
lowed by the toM destruction of *H iitef6dmU 
btlsiness, irtocK^ and debts, and tfe^, faKfeh it 
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only twoyears^ would be at least 15 miUions of 
mercantile property ; while^ in agricultural pro- 
perty^ 200 millions would be totally and irre- 
trievably swept away. This contrast and this 
consideration ought to make Great Britain pause 
and retrace, while she yet may retrace her foot- 
steps. 

There is also this difference between the ex- 
ports from Great* Britain to the West Indies 
and to the East Indies, that less than one-fofirth 
of the exports to the former are re-shipped to 
the Spanish settlements, while three-fourths of 
the exports to the latter are re-shipped to the 
Eastern islands. 

The governments and people both of Prance 
and of the United States, but more especially the 
latter, are rejoicing at the measures pursued and 
recommended to be pursued in this country 
towards our fine Colonial possessions. They 
know and calculate if we do not and will not, 
that these measures, if persevered in, must 
produce the destruction of these possessions, 
and through them the overthrow of that political 
strength and naval and commercial rivalry and 
greatness which they oppose and fear. The 
United States, and Mr. Cropper and his Ame- 
rican commercial friends (hence the queries sent 
to America, hence the defences and speculations 
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and writings of Mr. Cropper) know well that 
the British name^ and capital^ and credit^ once 
beaten down in the West Indies^ whatever com- 
mercial advantages may at a future day be 
reaped from these possessions, will be thrown 
exclusively and irretrievably into their hands. 
We treat too lightly the 'progress which the 
Americans are making in their internal manu- 
factures. They come into competition with us 
in several articles in the Colonial markets. I 
may state as a fact, that in St. Domingo they 
have a preference and undersell us with soap^ 
and of late merchants in Liverpool, engaged in 
that trade, have been obliged to put up the soap 
they export to St. Domingo in the same manner 
as the Americans, in brder to insure its intro- 
duction into the market. The rising manufac- 
tures of the United States may be coarser than 
ours, but, if they are cheaper, the quality will be 
no objection to a half-civilized African, more 
especially as these Americans bring the kind 
of coarse articles, such as salt fish, boards, &c. 
which these rude people most prize; and if the 
Slaves in our Colonies are led to emancipate 
themselves by force from the British sceptre, 
they will be led to give to the United States 
the preference hi trade, on account of the hatred 
they will bear against this nation. 
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Will this conntry not opeti \vet 6y*ig t6 tlf^se 
hjcts, and to the appallitrg catastfoplre which 
{be ignorance and pT'earumption of sbtoe men 
are endeavouring <6 bring aptyti oto Cbfotii^s. 
We have n6 middle c<mrsfe to ^feei*. We Can- 
not advance a certain length, aiid WheA we hate 
discovet^d that we are in the WrCtifg path, then 
tart back and endeavoW^ to re^in th^ riglit 
one. No ! We cannot do fliis. Entered fairly in 
the coarse of errot, we mnst be hurried aloi^ . 
from bad to worse. The attempts* tln^n maiife 
to roll back the tide of anstrchy and dAsrtrnction, 
wiB but tend to accelerate the appf 6iicfi> and 
render more fataf the operation of these evils*. 
British property, the Britiish nanie, and Euro- 
pean civili2;ation, will vanish in the tempest 
which folly and philanthropy have rai^Sed in the 
West Indies ; and the shock it will produce, to 
use the words of the Edinburgh Review, when 
reason guided its pen, will ^ shake to its base 
the whole Western wing of the Eixropean com- 
muniiyy and burst asunder the bonds which 
fiow hold the nations tog ether. ^"^ 

Without Colonies we cannot keep or main- 
tain a navy. Without a navy we cannot retain 
. the dominion of the seas ; the possession of 
which power can alone enable us to rear our 
head as the umpire of nations, the invincible 
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protector of liberty, justice, and civilizatiois 
amongst our own subjects, or the nations of 
the earth. The consequences of adopting the 
schemes of the anti-colonial party must prove 
most fatal. The shock which the loss of these 
possessions will create, will shake commerce to 
its foundations — deeply wound our recovering 
agricultural interests, impair the national credit, 
because it wounds most deeply the national 
strength, destroy the confidence of the country 
ID; the present administration, perhaps bring into 
power an cmtincolonial party, in whom this com- 
mercial nation never could repose confidence, 
and who, firom ignorance of her concerns, wotdd 
lead her to become the laughing stock, ' and, af 
last, the prey of Europe. 

The pvoispect before the West India Colo- 
nies, is most disheartening and most appalling. 
The discussions in. the House of ComMonSc^ 
arising firom the undigested schemes of Mi?. 
Buxton, have sown the seeds of discord be- 
tween the master and the Slave, and implianted 
insubordination deeply and strongly in the 
minds of the latter throughout the West Indies. 
The facts are indisputable. Mr. Blixton^s 
rashness^ has produced a fetal insurrection in 
Demerara, attempts to rebel in Barbadoes> St. 
Lucia, Dominica, Grenada, and last, and the 
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most alarming of all, a deep plan for revolt in 
the great and important Colony, where the Slaves^ 
for centuries have remained faithful and obedient 
to their masters, and few can calculate the im- 
mense sacrifices which the Mother Country may 
be called upon to make to preserve, as appen- 
dages to her crown, these possessions. They 
can no longer assist themselves. The burden 
must now fall exclusively upon the parent state. 
Insurrection, devastation, and carnage, are not 
the only evils to which the Colonies are exposed 
by the projected measures. Their annihilation 
is certain, even without these awful scourges, 
unless the contemplated measures are abandoned. 
By these, their capital and their credit are an- 
nihaated. Two hundred millions of property, 
once transferable as the best security, is now 
reduced to a thing without a name — ^the pound 
sterling is reduced to a shilling, and that shil- 
ling, we are told, ought, or is to depend upon 
the will, and humanity, and charity of an anti- 
colonial faction^ who boldly and unblushingly 
proclaim, that even to that miserable pittance 
(the wreck of their former fortunes) the West 
India Colonists h(^d ^^ no legal title.'' Will the 
people of Great Britain not open their eyes to 
the guilt, the folly, the shame, and the danger 
of such monstrous doctrines, 
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The most prompt, clear and decided measures 
and declarations on the part of the British go- 
vernment can alone remedy the evils and remove, 
if it is not too late to remove, the danger. Un- 
less his capital is rendered secure, and his cre- 
dit restored, even if it is possible to place the 
latter upon the footing on which it formerly 
stood, all further improvement in the West In- 
dies is out of the question; nor is this all, culti- 
vation must diminish, perhaps in many instances 
cease, for want of the funds to carry it on, and 
the Slaves be left to poverty and starvation, 
because the master has neither funds, credit, nor 
supplies to support or relieve them. This is no 
exaggerated picture. It is indeed but a faint 
outline of the truth. I know properties which 
at this moment have neither a board nor a stave 
ta make casks in which to put the Sugar they are 
about to make, nor the money nor the credit to 
procure them. The returns from the Colonies 
instead of being laid out in improvements will 
be kept by the mortgagee, and who can blame 
him? 

^ Judge not lest ye be judged" — ^and ^ with 
the measure wherewith ye mete, it shall be mea- 
sured to you again," says the Highest Authority. 
By violating this commandment, Mr. Buxton, 
and Mr. Smith, and Mr. Cropper, have subjected 
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themselves to be judged ; and though I do not 
mean to say that their objects are interested, 
yet, situated as they are in business, it ought 
to excite in their minds no surprise, if their 
fellow subjects, less perfect than they are, 
should suppose them to be actuated by similar 
selfish motives to those, ^hich they assert, go- 
vern the actions of others, namely, private in- 
terest and a love of gain. Mr. Buxton stands 
in the foremost ranks to declaim against, and 
denounce what he calls a West India monopoly, 
while at the very moment he, as a brewer^ is 
concerned in a trade which, as it is at present 
constituted, forms the greatest monopoly, and 
under the most galling and grinding fetters, ever 
witnessed in any country. Mr. William Smith 
of Norwich, one of the bitterest of the enemies 
of the Colonies, adopts th^ same strain of argu- 
ment and pursues the same line of conduct, at 
the moment when (if public report speaks true) 
he himself, or a branch of his family , with 
other colleagues, as distillers for the English 
market, hold and participate in one of the 
most injurious monopolies in the spirit trade 
that ever existed, to the injury of the revenue, 
the health and morals of the nation; from 
which they derive im\ extra gain of .£600,000 per 
annum ; by which they dictate the price of spirits 
to the people, and ;;^ay dictate the price of grain 
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to the agriculturist, in the face, and in defiance 
of the efforts of this mighty and intelligent na- 
tion. It is this monopoly, this enormous gain, 
which enables them to buy up with £ 10,000 to 
e^h> every distiller in Scotland, who may enter 
for the English market. The Parliamentary 
copimissioners inform us that the system here 
alluded to, is '' notorious.^ Are our West India 
Colonists suffering every distress to be tram* 
pled upon by monopolists like these? Neither 
of these gentlemen can deny, more especially 
the lp.tter, these important facts. They stand 
incontrovertible, upon official investigation, and 
most fortunately, the eyes of the agricultural 
and landed interests of this country are now 
opened to the euormity of these abuses. The 
benefit to our agricultural interests by rectifying 
these would be incalculable j and granting that 
the monopoly for the West India Colonial inte- 
rests were truje, as it is not, still, Mr. Buxton, 
and Mr, William Smith, ought to be the last 
men in Britain to declaim against it, at least 
till they had washed their hands clear of all mo- 
nopolies, by which the revenues of their country, 
and the interests, health and morals, of their 
countrymen directly or indirectly suffer. 

, Mr. Smith, endowed like other men, with the 
principiles of worldly wisdom, perhaps calculates 
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that if he can overthrow the West ladia Coicf- 
mes, and the^by take 7>000^000 gallons- of 
Rom* out of the British market^ a greater quiebiH 
tity of British spirits, distilled by the fifteen' 
monopolists in Great Britain, would be con- 
sumed, and a greater sum put into their 
pockets annually. »Mr. Buxton as a brewer, 
calculates perhaps in the same way, and {<A a 
similar object. And Mr. Cropper may conceive 
that by ruining the West India Colonies> he 
will benefit the trade and speculations of his 
American friends in the Eastern States. Whe- 
ther such are the motives of these gentlemen, 
or Dot^ I leave to the public and to their own 
consciences to determine. The secret springs 
which put in activity men's humanity, are not 
always hidden and imperceptible. 

But whatever animadversions may be called for 
by conduct such as that to which I have alluded, it 
becomes of minor importance when contrasted 
with the conduct and proceedings of irresponsible 
societies, and their secret prompters and advisers. 
It is impossible to consider these without the 
deepest indignation, and a well-grounded fear 
for our individual safety, and our national inde- 
pendence. The public voice ascribes the first 
station in one of these societies to Mr. James 
Stephen, a Master in Chancery. His practice 
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»houJd teach him what ja8tice> what equity is. 
Standing upon conatitdtionai grounds, and ckfiai- 
ing the privileges of a British subject, I would 
ask i;rho is Mr. Stephen — ^what in the eye of the 
British constitution is the African Institution, or 
the Abolition Comniittee, or any other association 
who may combine, in order to agitate and irritate 
the public mind ? Where is the law that recog- 
nizes or invests them with powers and privileges 
beyond any one, even the meanest of their fel- 
low subjects ; or where is the statute to which 
they are amenable for their public conduct, 
should they, by their proceedings, bring loss 
and ruin upon their country? There is nOne. The 
Earl of Liverpool we know, and Earl Bathurst 
we know. They are his majesty's ministers, con- 
stitutionally chosen, and constitutionally ap- 
pointed, and amenable to that constitution under 
which yfe live, for all their conduct and all their 
proceedings, and all their advice. They are, 
readily and easily tangible, if they do what is 
wrong — if they neglect their duty, and endanger 
our property, our liberties, or our lives. The 
African Institution and Mr. Stephen and their 
other champions have no such responsibility. 
Their conduct, their proceedings, and their 
counsels, may plunge the empire, as they have 
plunged the West Ind^a Colonies, into^ anardliy 
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and civil war, and yet no la.w c^n reach them, id 
punish the offence. And $haU i^nch men aAd 
such societies be allowed to beard the govern*- 
ment of this great and mighty nation to mingle, 
as it is asserted they presume to do in measare* 
which ought to come within the province of the 
ministerial advisers of the crown alone ; and to dic- 
tate and give counsel with respect to the govern- 
ment of the most important portions of our em- 
pire ? Surely not. The principle is so monstrous, 
and unconstitutional, and dangerous, that it Re- 
quires only to be glanced at, to be put down by 
a general expression of scorn and indignation^ 
The ministers of this country must not be 
trammelled by such intruders and irresponsible 
advisers. 

In the measures recommended by the anti- 
colonists in this country, and which they have 
had the influence to induce the government to 
pursue in order to put down the Slave trade, 
we have seen that they have been wrong. The 
measures have had a contrary effect. Half of 
the sums which we have paid to Foreign States, 
in order to induce them to abandon a trade 
which it is their interest to continue, if it had 
been expended in cherishing and supporting our 
Colonies by bounties on their produce when 
exported, in order to enable these Colonies to 
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Compete with^ and undersell die foi^igja Cotibk 
nial eultivator in th^ fiuropesm market, womMt 
kave done more to put an end to the SiAre 
trade^ than all the decrees aiid dennnciations of 
all the potentates and powers of Europe. A dif- 
ferent policy ^as been adopted. Our Colonies 
have been Irampled in the dust Foreign nations 
and Sierra Leone contractors and agents have 
pocketed our money by miUions, and the former, 
while they have filled their Colonies with Slaves^ 
liave laughed in their sleeve, and sneered at our 
credulity. 

The question for this country now to deter- 
mine, is not whetiier she shall invest capital in 
Slave Colonies, by establishing Slavery in them, 
but whether she shall preserve from destruction 
and misery the Slaves and their masters which 
she has encouraged to settle in her Colonies. 
This is the point ;to be kept in view. It may 
have been very wrong and very impolitic, con- 
sidering the circumstances which have occurred 
and are occurring in the world, to have vested 
British capital in Slaves and Slave cultiva- 
tion. But it has been done. Done by the ad- 
vice of the greatest and wisest statesmen that 
Great Britain has possessed. I have no wish to 
see this country establish new Sl^ive Coloniea, 
but I have no wish to see her destroy and ruih 
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the old. Protection and judicious management 
may/ after a lapse of ages, procure the emancl* 
pation of the Slaves in our Colonies, without 
danger to their masters or loss to the cpuutiy 
of the capital there invested, and without dan- 
ger to the negroes themselves. But when that 
day comes. Great Britain must look to some otlier 
quarter of the world than that inhabited by heir 
emancipated Slaves for the supply of Sugar 
which she receives, and the valuable trade which 
she at present carries on with that quarter of 
the world *. They may raise from the soil what 
tropica! productions will supply their few wants, 
as other indolent natives of the torrid zone do, 
but they will raise no more. 

The cultivation of Sugar at no season can be 
carried on by fits and starts, as the whim jand 
caprice of freed negroes may direct. The work, 
more .especially during crop, must be carried on 
with regularity and without intermission. The 
season will not wait, and a week lost in March 
cannot be made up in June. The cane not 
taken oflf becomes of little use when the rains 
set in, and the attempt to take it off th^i, could 

* Even the Emancipation Committee admit the truth of this. '* The 
Browns/* says the scribe of tliat body, *^ consider themselTei as rising in 
raak to the whites, and free negroes ne^cr think of hiring themsehes 
to the planters to work in the field." — Negroe Slavery, page 52. 
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it even be done^ would be attended with a Ibsft 
to the ensuing crop of the most serious l^nd. 
The master must have it in his powej to carry 
on the work when and as he directs, hot as his 
labourers please and direct him, otherwise the 
cultivation of Sugar, except in small quantities, 
as it is cultivated and spoiled in the East, must 
stand still, or be rendered extifemely unpro* 
ductive. 

But if this country is determined that the leaves 
in the West Indies shall be immediately ^mwi^ 
cipated, there is but one way by which it can be 
done consistently with justice or with the smallest 
prospect of success. Let the nation assume the 
whole property in the Colonies as her own— * 
pay from the proceeds of the labour of the Slaves 
(then working to pay the expense of their free- 
dom) in annual instalments, the value of. the 
property so assumed, with interest, till the whofe 
amount is liquidated. Let this: be the course 
with respect to the independent proprietor, and 
let tbose merchants who have advanced money on 
mortgages hold possession of the properties and 
carry on the business as they do now, till their 
claims are liquidated, when they may become the 
agents of government till the sums due to tiie 
proprietor shall be also paid. The negroes under 
such a sy^em would be less inclined to revolt 
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tad insubordiaatidn, ibr they would look tip 
the King as their master, whose power they con- 
sider it would be impracticable to resist. Hence 
they would more readily yield obedience to man- 
dates emanating from him. If any one, after the 
property was lodged under the national guaran- 
tee, should chuse to re-purchase his share and 
to incur the future risks, then the nation would 
be relieved of so much of her load. Then also 
ander such a system, every one would have an 
opportunity of shewing his philanthropy by sup- 
porting restrictive systems, and large bounties 
to keep up the price of Colonial produce, in 
order that the nation might the more speedily re- 
deem her guarantee. It cannot be doubted that all 
our present anti-colonists would contribute 
most cheerfully by paying a high price for Sugar, 
when by doing so, they would be liberating 
800,000 persons from the chains of Slavetl 
No doubt this scheme presents some difficulti(^ 
but it is simple, and presents fewer difficultid 
than any other. In every other way in which 
the attempt at immediate emancipation may be 
made, injustice will be done to those interestfl 
either by endangering or deteriorating the i 
of their property, or both. 

On the shoulders of the executive goveni- 
ment of Great Britain rest the fate. 
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$c>rtuQe of the Colo»ies, The executive go^ 
vernment therefore, by their accredited and 
rejspausible servants, can aloue lay b^fcre thp 
British public such a full and fair represen*^ 
tatiou of the situation of these valuable pos- 
session^^, as it is safe for Great Britajlu tiof 
attend tp, in regulating her coivduct towards 
them. The wort must not be taken out of the 
hands of the executive government If the go-: 
vernment deceives or misleads the public, an 
awful responsibility rests on its head, ai)d the 
j[)ublic know a safe and constitutional course tq 
obtain redress. The nation has no such alterna- 
tive with irresponsible associations, cwr the secret, 
or the interested calumniator. 

To calumniate and defame the character of the 
West Indians is now become a regularly otgmr 
ized system, and it is 9aid a profitable trade. . It 
is now looked forward to as tiie road to prefer^ 
ment, wealth and honours, md whether the active 
ne^mbers of the African Institution know this or 
not I will not pretend to determine, but the fe^t 
is no less certain, that by the cheap traffic of 
humanity carried on through that institution, 
men in our Colonies or immediately connected 
with them are taught, and teach otner^^ to look 
forward to, and to expect, through the influence 
of that body with the government of the parent 
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fttate^ preferments or appointments of higher and 
more lucrative kinds. Without fear of con- 
tradiction I assert this 4x) be the case, and the 
terrible consequences which must result froto the 
operation of a system like this, may be con- 
ceived, but cannot be described. It is probable 
these pages may find their way to the Colonies, 
and if they do, they may come into the hands of 
£M>me individuals of the character and stamp I 
mention, and if they do, it is to be hoped they 
will serve to convince them that they and their 
operations are known, and that a tremendous 
exposure under their own hands, unless their 
system is abandoned, will one day or other be 
laid before the eyes of the British empire. Let 
them not deceive themselves. The motives 
which impel them, and which in writing they 
avowy to mislead or to please, to gratify or to 
assist, the active directors of the African Insti- 
tution in their schemes, will not always remain 
hidden. — From more places than Dominica^ evi- 
dence against themselves can be furnished, and 
under their own hands. 

Let the executive government of this country 
be on their guard against a system which, while 
it undermines their influence and authority, saps 
the foundations of Colonial security. The way 
to check and destroy the effects of this danger- 
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ous system is obvioas and simple. Le^ tlie <^om* 
municatiojis of these accuselfs of their brethren 
be snbmitted entirely and fairly by the African 
Institution to the public, and to the execu- 
tive government, and by the latter be trans- 
mitted to their accredited governors (passed 
over in the first instance) for their investigation 
and report : let this uniformly be done, as in 
the following instance, and the public may rest 
assured that they will not hear so much about 
Colonial misery and oppression *. If the object 



LETTER PROM GOVERNOR BENTINCK. 



King's-House, Berbice, May 26, 1817, 
My Lord — ^I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
Lordship's dispatch of the llth of January last, inclosing a document, 
said to contain a representation of the present state of Berbice. 

'* Suspecting the source of this representation, and viewing its obvious 
tendency, I enquired of Mr. Wray, whether he knew any thing of the 
matter ; and he confessed to me, that the same memorandum had been 
framed by others, partly from letters written by him to Messrs. Macaulay 
and Walker, tke former secretary, and the latter agent, of the commis- 
sioners of crown isstates here ; and partly from other letters, ' as to the 

writer of which Mn Wray had nothing to say.' 

** I pursued my inquiries of this gentleman, and endeavoured to obtain 
as much of his knowledge as I could, in order, if possible, to detect and 
punish the aggressors. 

** Having minuted the information, I referred it toi the individuals 
respectively named, and their answers having come in, I have directed 
the Fiscal to inquire further, and furnish me with hia report and con- 
(^deration on the subject. 

*' I inclose provisionally a copy of my letter to his Honour, also the 
reply r and I hope by the next packet to be enabled to furnish your Lord- 
ship with the desired reports 
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is just and honourable^ and if truth is adhered 
to^ no one need be ashamed of his actions — no 

one need dread the results. 
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1 need not dwell on the temper and colour of this documeiitpf Messrs. 
Wray and others, manufactured, as it will appear, in England ; as 
your Lordship will, I am assured, do me the jwstice to believe, tibat had I 
been dnly informed of any irregularities, I should have exerted ray power M> 
prevent their recurrence ; but if Mr. Wray will confide all these to his 
own knowledge, and vent his imagination secretly to Messrs. Macaubiy 
and Walker ; or, as it would appear, give Imperfect acoovnta to the Fis- 
cal| with earnest request to indulge the ofilenders — * * * 

" The case of the negro George, I find on reference, to be briefly this : 
— At the period of the insurrection at Parbadoes, it was feared that the 
influence of the misguided there might extend itself to this coast, 
which being continental, would not have been so easily, if at all 
subdtued. 

'* It was therefore deemed prudent, in the state of our population, that 
is, about 300 Europeans, and 25,000 Africans, to be vigilant, and pro- 
vent any unseasonable intercourse, lest they should combine and endanger 
our safety. 

'' Accordingly, a burgher guard mounted every night, made patrols 
through the town and the suburbs, with orders to arrest every Slave found 
in the street after eight o'clock at night, and place them in the custody 
of the Under Sherifi^ (gaoler) till the morning, when, if nothing appeared 
against them, they were usually released on payment of gaol fees. 

" It was therefore incumbent on Mr. Wray, as a good inhabitant, not 
to have placed his hours in opposition, but to have them accord with the 
police of the town, more especially at a moment when the next might 
easily have laid us in the dust ; and if detaining his hearers beyond the 
regulated hour at night, he caused the transgression of the rules laid 
down for the observation of the colony at that critical period, he has 
only himself to blame. 

*' This was the case with George j he going from Mr. Wray*s liouse 
to that qf his wife, was found in the streets an hour after the time pre- 
■cribed, with an inefficient pass, being one which might have been im* 
properly applied ; he was arrested and confined according to custom, and 
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Let common sense be attended to. The white 
population of our Colonies go from this country. 
They are our sons and our brothers, they, in- 
variably, leave their native land at the age of 
manhood, with the character formed, and in 
general^ with the mind stored with knowledge — 
uncorrupted — ^uncontaminated. Numbers of them 
return to this country after years of toil and in- 
dustry. Look at them wherever they are to be 
found, and in all the relations of civil and of 
social life — as members of our legislature, as 
magistrates— husbands, parents, brothers, friends 
— say, are they behind their brethren iii any 
thing that can adorn the human character — ^bcr 
hind those who so mercilessly abuse and defame 
them ? The miserable subterfuge will not avail 
the thoughtless calumniator, that it is against 

the next morning, nothing appearing against him, he might have been 

released like others, on payment of the gaol fees (I believe 5«. lOtf.) At 

the lame this happened, I was not in town. The agent, Mr. Scott, Wrote 

to my. Secretary, who desired, as the conduct of the guard was impeached, 

a particular statement of all that had taken place, which he promised to 

present to me' on my arrival in town. And Mr. Wray, rather than pay 

the expense attendant on the custody of €reorge (I cannot say with how 

much obstinacy and humanity) suffered the poor negroe, whose trans* 

gresslon he appears to have been the cause of, to remain in gaol for two 

or three days. 

'* The whole will appear properly verified by the Fiscal's report. 

I liave. Ac. 

H. W- BENTINCK.*" ; 

'* PorliatMntarp Pajscrs. 
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the ^ lower classes of whites in the Colonies^ 
that their anathemas are directed^ because l^hat 
are the lower classes of whites in the Colonies 
to-day become the higher classes to-morrow ; and 
those who return to settle in this country have 
generally risen to independence and superior 
rank in society^ through the different gradations 
established in the Colonies ^. 



* The following animated obseirations upon this subject, from the 
pen of one of our ablest periodical publications, is subjoined. 

" We hare no need whatever to take our opinion of these fellow-sub- 
jects of ours from the flimsy tracts, and extravagant declamations, of 
people we know so little about, as these institutions and associations. 
The whole surface of society here at home, is studded over with men and 
women, who have spent great part of their lives in our West Indian Colo- 
nies. Whole cities here in the midst of us, are occupied by people who 
have either done so, or who are connected by the closest ties of blood 
and friendship with such as have done so. Look, for example, at Liver- 
pool — ^look at Glasgow — ^look at the City of London. Are not these 
places crammed with West Indians ? — Are they not overflowing with a 
population of these men and women, who, if we believe Wilberforce's 
ipse dixity are the most perfect brutes — cannibals — savages — ^wild beasts 
— so many incarnations of every bad, gross, and cruel passion that ever 
sullied the bosoms of the children of Adam ? — ^The fact is indisputable 
— the people are here — yrt see them every day — we must all have more 
or less associated with them, and their families — ^We suffer our wives 
. and children to mix as freely as possible with them and with theirs — we 
dine with them — ^we drink with them — we hear their freest sentiments. 
If we are Christians, we sit in the same churches with them — ^if we are 
magistrates, we sit on the same bench with them — if we are jurymen, 
they are our fellows — we cross them and jostle them at every turn — we 
live among them, and die among them. And do we know nothing of 
these people } — Are thmr true characters a mere blank to us .' — ^Do we 
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When Mr. Wilberforce, duped by false in- 
formation, attempts to make an affecting and 
impressive appeal to the people of Great Bri- 
tain, by requiring what would their feelings be 
to see their mothers, wives, and daughters, . la- 
cerated by the whip, as he maintains, females 
without cause and without responsibility, are 
lacerated in 'the West Indies ; he omits to re- 
quire one thing of them, namely, what their 
feelings would be if their wives, mothers, and 
daughters deserved to be whipped; and another 
thing, namely, to remind them that their mo- 
thers, wives, and daughters are whipped under 
the laws and within the bounds of the United 
kingdom. The following Parliamentary return 

really look upon ourselves as such egpre^ous idiots, that we are to be- 
liere nothing about these people, except what we are told in the pam- 
phlets of the African Institution, and the Mitigation Society, who hold 
meetings, and make speeches once a-year, in the City of London Tavern ? 
Why, this is really something stranger than strange — In old times^ we had 
hooks full of Cannibals and Anthropophagi, and men who do wear their 
heads beneath their shoulders ; but these books always laid the scene of 
their murders at a pretty tolerable distance from those who were to read 
them. Here, thanks to the spirit of modem modesty, things are altered 
with a vengeance. — ** Nous avons change tout cela." — Here are books 
full to the brim of such monsters ; and the monsters, they tell us, are 
rubbing the elbow of every mother*s son of us. — Well, and if it be so, 
sure it is nobody's fault but our own if we do not see them. 

" But see them we do not. — ^No, not one horn, hoof, claw, or bloody 
muzzle — not one. It would seem, that Trinculo is after all right, to the 
^ry letter, when he says, that ' in England, a monster makes a 
MAN.* " — Blackwoo^s Mfiift^ii^t fw October, 
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|iroves the fact*; and Mr. Grey Bennet, dr 
Mr. Wilberforce (who never makes any inquiry 
about whipping white people) may find out, by 
another return, how many of those persons thu^ 
judicially whipped, were females. Besides, are 
not the wives, mothers, and daughters of Bri- 
tons put, by the offended laws of their country, 
in tread mills, on board of hulks — ^separatedl 
from their families and friends, and transported 
as felons, to labour in fetters in a very distant 
country. I am not saying this is wrong or 
unjust ; I am merely adducing the facts to 
oppose to the whining lamentations about pun- 
ishments being inflicted upon female Slaves in 
our Colonies. I have stated, however, that the 
punishment of females in our Colonies is become 
very rare; that in many of them the whip, as 

* Number of persons sentenced to be whipped, and the number ac- 
tually whipped in Great Britain, during the following years : — 

Sentenced: Whipped. 

1816 826 793 

1817 1,092 1,117 

1818 1,247 1,202 

1819 1,122 1,089 

1820 1,036 1,008 

1821 1,127 1,104 

1822 %n 646 

Total - - 7,127 6,959 

Of these, by far the greater proportion were above twenty years of 
ajre. — Parliamentary Paper , No, 280, Session 1823. 
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ihe instrument to inflict it, is entirely laid aside ; 
and in this I am borne ou{ by competent official 
authority. ^ The punishment of females by 
jloggwy^ says Sir Charles Brisbane, ^ haSy 
on almost every estate, been long done away 
with *.'' ^ The females are never exposed and 
whipped in the manner represented; many of 
those who asserted this as fact, knew the 
reverse" f. ^ As regards the panishment of 
females, corporeal punishment," says an au- 
thentic communication from Barbadoes,! ^ is 
never inflicted but on the shoulders ; and if 
any man, whether he be the owner or manager, 
was to flog a female indecently, or severely on 
her shoulders, that man would be considered as 
having disgraced himself and would be shun- 
ned in society accordingly." 

Mr. Wilberforce in his " Appeal to the Peo- 
ple of Great Britain/^ has been led upon the 
authority of some secret assassin of character, to 
make the sweeping charge, that in our Colonies 
^ married men openly keep mistresses;" and the 
shameless writer of the notes on the debates on 
Mr. Buxton's motion, aggravates the bitter libel 
thus : — ^ The married man in Jamaica who keeps 
his brown or black mistress, in the very face of 

* St. Vincent's Official Memorial, page 6. 
t St. Vinccnt'fXiegftslatttre Report, page 44. 
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his wife andfamity and of the community ^ has 
generally as much outward respect shewn him, 
and is as mtich i^ountenanced, visits and r^ 
ceived into company especially, if he be a man 
of some influence in the community^ as if he had 
been guilty of no breach of decency or dere« 
liction of moral duty *.'' 

The writer of the above article, if ever he 
was in the West Indies, must have associated 
with a strange state of society, a state of sociely 
such as does not at present exist there ; and if 
this writer has never been in the West Indies, 
he may rest assured, that he has been duped by 
some unconscionable knave, to publish the bit- 
terest libel, to inflict the deepest wound, and 
most cruel injury that could be inflicted upon 
the feelings and character of an intelligent 
and highly respectable class of his fellow sub- 
jects. As the charge stands, it is on the part 
of some one or other, a most atrocious falsehood. 
I would just ask Mr. Wilberforce, if no married 
men in Great Britain keep mistresses, and if 
they are not ^V visited and received into so- 
ciety ;" and I will assert, that very rarely, in- 
deed, if at all, (certainly not openly) is such 
a ^ dereliction of moral duty'' witnessed in the 
West Indies ; and I state without the fear of 

* Debate ox^ BuxtoD*3 Motion^ page 152. 



ctmtFadjction> and from persoiial knowledge of 
manjF Geloniesy that wherever any man so far 
forgets himself and his moral daty^ or is even 
^^;i}9ecr^e£/ of doing so^ he would be> und i^ 
oniveifsatlj condemned by every class of the 
community. 

Men who seek to abandon their moral duties> 
6r walk in the ways of evil and licentiousness^ 
ma:y find the means of doing so and associating^ 
with like companions every where, in every 
kingdom, and in every country ; and in no place 
have such characters a wider field for a violatioir 
of their moral duties than in the British metro- 
poUs, under the eyes and within the knowledge 
of ttat class of men, who, it would appear, can 
see evil distinctly only on the other side of the 
Atlantic. The hideous scenes of licentiousness 
described as prevailing openly in the West In- 
dies, are unknown to those who are acquainted 
with these countries. I aver as a fact, (hundreds, 
I believe, can corroborate it) that, during a re- 
sidence of fourteen years in that part of the 
world, during which period I visited the capi-^ 
tals of more Colonies than one, I never saw a 
white, black, or brown female intoxicated, or 
whom I could firom her conduct suppose to be a 
prostitute;^ Half an hour's perambulation in the 
chief streets of London, and in the streets of ^ny 

c c 
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j^rcat town hi ihm eomitry^ mWi farvA ^99^ fliNi 
tif^t &0maiul8 of femaieit in the li^wte^; dqptib 
of wretebedned8iaiid mortl;di^md{ttion. 
. I do not adduce tbefee thingiit n^ a jfiii^ifieatiQ% 
GHT even for the purpose of extcmxating;; th^ im- 
morality which does prevail in the West Indieaj 
bat the contrast hias been forced upon me^add I 
cannot shiit my eyes to the fact, that upon a §aif 
comparison of female deceiijQy in England a&d tinpi 
Goloaies> the result would be in favooTi of tW 
Goltoies. It is without surprise^ but with iiidigh 
i^tiioil> that I read the charge madeontheauthori^ 
of the Ri&v. M)r. Cooper^ that it is as custbfiiaty 
fot h i^tr^n^er^ when yisiting upon a plantation tOf 
" require the servant who attends him to briug 
hitn a girl, as it is to desire him to bring a can* 
die.'' That such violations of the rites of hos- 
pitality and deGonim may secretly take place^ 
is as possible in the Colonies as in England; 
but that they occur generally or openly, is 
another falsehood added to the number of those 
already circulated by the anti -Colonial party* 
I would, however, beg leave to ask the " licen* 
tioiis'' accused, did he never hear of decorum 
Iftd hospitality being so outraged and violated 
under the roof of his friends in this country^ — 
never hear of the maid servant being seduced 
by the master of the house, or sonde vfsitif^^ 
ifriend ? Or would he think it fair, from such con- 
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dtict, to judge and coDdemn the manners at^ 
conduct of the whole community? The individual 
who could, in the West Indies^ j3o far forget what 
w^ due to decency and hospitality would never, 
I <^ver, insult them again, in a similar way, 
tinder the same roof, in the West Indies. But 
once during my residence there did I hear of 
such rudeness, and that was on tiie part of the 
master of a skip from London, who being re- 
ceived and kindly treated in the house of an 
unmarried and respectable gentleman in one of 
th€i Windward Inlands, made the experiment. 
He knows the result He was dismissed with 
ignominy and contempt, and never after, I be- 
lieve, shewed his face in that Colony. I know 
not if his owners in London knew the cause, but 
tWs I do Ittiow, that their interest felt it. 
.^>In the conduct of the calumniators of our- 
West India Colonies, there are some things 
t«ry remarkable. Against the state of society, 
-mA the conduct of the free people in thtfm, 
language is ransacked for terms of crueltj|r 
and i^proach, and every thing that can be 
hatched by ignorance or malice against them 
iii greedily swallowed and believed. Change 
the scene^ Let tJie wildest, most ignorant, 
most licentious; and most ferocious savage 
in Asia or America, but more especially in 

cc2 
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Africa, be brougbt upon the carpet as meritingf 
our care and assistance, and his actions are 
viewed with unlimited compassion, all that is 
bad in them is concealed — and the population 
become our ^ poor African brethren.** Deal 
justly I say — why screen one and expose anofiier? 
Why dwell on West Indian errors and trans- 
gressions, while India, that strong-hold of imi- 
quity — as Mr. Wilberforce calls it, remains un- 
touched? There must be a reason for this. 
What is it ? Partiality, injustice, or both ? 

The West India Colonists do not deny that 
there is licentiousness amongst them — they do 
not mean to say that no human being does 
wrong — ^but they deny that the former exists to 
the extent mentioned among either bond or 
free — or resembles the hideous caricatures ex- 
hibited by the sociey in question; and they aver, 
that when cruelty or crime rear their heads 
amongst them, these are punished with as much 
impartiality as in other parts of the British em- 
pire — and they are ready to prove before the 
British nation, and their bitterest enemies, that 
so far from error, cruelty, and licentiousness — 
above all, cruelty or injustice to Slaves- — ^reign- 
ing among them uncontrouled — ^ encouraged'* — 
approved of — or unpunished; these things 
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*ifly condemned and publicly execrated; 
— the proof — they defy their accusers. 
>onis(:s assert, and they appeal to go- 



\ ^ for the truth of the assertion, that 

&t^, most anxiously and most eagerly pursue the 
meliotdtion of the condition of their Slaves, and 
that there is nothing which could be required of 
them by the government for this purpose, unless 
obviously dangerous and unjust, which they 
have not been, and are not still ready to per- 
form ; but at the same time they oppose, and 
solemnly protest against, and condemn that 
system of unmitigated calumny and falsehood, 
which holds them up to their fellow-subjects 
and the world as monsters of iniquity— not 
raised above savages in the scale of civilization 
—•level with the brutes of the field; and declare 
that as men, and as British subjects, entitled to 
their just rights as such, that they will never 
yield to, but resist and repel, every interference 
with their institutions by irresponsible societies, 
prompted by faction and misled by designing 
men. 

Such is the constitution of society in the West 
Indies, that the executive government alone 
can direct with advantage or withont danger. 
The executive government alone can be so cor- 
rectly informed, as to enable them to judge im- 
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partially. Such societies as that of \i^hicli the la- 
bours, have come under our review, shew in the 
most glaring colours, that tiiey draw their in- 
formation from hear-say, or from the most poUa- 
ted sources — ^from direct malice or disappointed 
ambition — ^from channels so impure, that io nine 
instances out often they dare no^, or are ashamed 
to shew their authority, while even the informa- 
tion thus obtained, is when sent abroad arranged 
for stage effect, and by their anonymous writers 
sharpened with all the exaggerations which de- 
clamation can supply, or michief invent. They 
treasure up the bad — they reject the good— to 
the former alone will they listen, and the West 
India Colonists have only to be accused, to be 
condemned without consideration or remorse. 
Of this most unfair and un-Christian spirit in 
their proceedings, the Colonists complain, and 
justly complain ; and it would be to suppose 
human nature different from what it is, or from 
what it ever can be, were we to expect the 
Colonists to cease to view with jealousy and 
alarm, every movement made by men, who so 
cruelly injure and defame them. 

Whilst these societies are actuated and impels 
led by such feelings as their publications pro- 
claim, every measure pursued or adopted by 
them, must end not only in disappointment, but 
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tend to retard^ if net altogeilier pi'eveQt, the ymj 
Insults which they so anxiously aim at. Th^so 
horrific descriptioBs of the condition and disposi-* 
tions of men and society in the Colonies^ must tend 
to give e\ery respectable person in thiscountiry 
such an idea of these countries^ that no fathers 
of families will allow their children, male or fe- 
male, to go to such places, nor will any respect- 
able clergyman or teacher of youth embark to 
live amongst them- The consequence, if not 
(jounteracted, must be, that knowledge and intel- 
ligence must be driven from these Islands, an^ 
savage life trample under foot civilization and 
improvement. The blow which the politia£4 
rashness of a Buxtqn has already given to the 
security and prosperity of our Colonies, can 
scarcely be remedied, even by Ihe wisdom and 
firmness of a Liverpool and a Canning* 

Traduced and vilified as they have been, it is 
to be hoped that the British spirit which ani- 
mates the breasts of our West India Colonists, 
and which has induced them to stand by their 
country in the hour of her greatjBst danger — that 
this spirit will not forsake them, but that to the 
suggestions which have been made to them by 
the government, however just these may be, 
their firm, but respectful reply will be — we 
have always cheerfully obeyed you — we aw 
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still ready to do so!, bat we have been most 
unjustly . and cruelly aspersed — our characters 
are in your hands^ and till you vindicate ns^ 
we must stand still and refuse co-operation. We 
owe this to ourselves and to our country. Be- 
fore the British legislature let ourselves and 
our accusers appear — let oar character^ con- 
duct^ and the state of our Slaves, be there in- 
quired into ; if guilty let us suffer — if innocent 
let us be cleared, and no longer tormented. 

The British empire demands this inquiry. The 
public can never rest satisfied, till the falsehood 
or truth of these charges iid officially and publicly 
put beyond the power of malice, or misrepre- 
sentation — to cavil at or dispute. 

I would ask the champions of the emancipa- 
tion Societies — I would put it to them as men 
and as Christians — ^whether they can for a mo- 
ment suppose that any human being — even ^ our 
African brethren" would cordially unite with, or 
receive as a boon, any thing from hands which 
so grossly defame them? Was the course 
which they adopt, the way chosen hy the Sa- 
viour of the worlds to address even the great- 
est sinner of our species — the way by which he 
won men to forsake the evil of their ways, and 
turn to him that they might live ? No ! no ! 
Let the anti-Colonists treat their fellow subjects 
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ai$ men — ^let them treat them with the feelingis of 
Christians, not those of assassins of character, and 
they will find that in every thing thajt is good theyy 
as fellow-subjects, will go hand in hand with them^ 
As in every other country in the world, there 
is abundant room for moral and religious im- 
provement — so there is abundant room for the 
diffusion of religious knowledge in the West 
Indies. The active exertions of the West In- 
dians both at home and abroad, to further 
these objects, and the disinterested efforts of 
religious societies in this country to carry the 
some objects into effect, will, no doubt, proceed 
with undiminished ardour, and with increasing 
success. I may, however, be permitted to re- 
mark, that to diffuse knowledge amongst the 
West Indian population. Schoolmasters of su- 
perior knowledge and education are even more 
wanted than religious instructors. Without the 
former, the labours of the latter will, I fear, 
be slow. This truth is pressed upon the at- 
tention of all who feel interested in those mat- 
ters, as absolutely and indispensibly necessary 
to cariy their beneficent views into effect. By 
the establishment of well-educated schoolmasters 
in these Colonies, all classes will be benefited. 
The want of instruction in the superior branches 
of education in the Colonies is felt most severely 
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by the white families in the West Indies. The 
expense of sending their children for education 
to Great Britain is such, that only persons of 
large fortunes, such as are now become very rare 
in the West Indies, can possibly support it. 

Another important and indispensible consi- 
deration is^ that the clergymen sent out to th^ 
Colonies should be of the established churches 
of England or of Scotland. I am far from un- 
der-valuing, much less from attaching blame or 
want of ability generally to the members of other 
religious persuasions which settle in our ColoDties, 
but it must be evident to every one who will 
take the trouble to think, that it will be attended 
with danger to have the Slave taught that while 
he is, his master is not, marching in the right 
path to Heaven. To render the union be- 
tween master and Slave complete, their religious 
tenets must be the same. It will be attended 
with imminent danger to disunite them, and with 
still greater danger if their religious teachers, 
should interfere so far in the civil relations 
between master and Slave as to make the latter 
look to them as a power superior to their master. 
That such an ignorant and dangerous course of 
proceeding has been adopted by some mission- 
aries in the West Indies cannot admit of a doubt. 
The fatal insurrection in Demerara has written 
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that fact in letters of blood — ^in characters whidk 
will not easily be obliterated*. It is with much 

* The annexed extracts from a letter from the pen of a clergyman in 
Demerara, the original of which I have seen, will fully substantiate the 
truth of what I state. 

" For many months past an unusual bustle and activity were seen to 
prevail in the different chapels throughout the Colony, where nightly 
meetings were held, entirely for religious purposes,, two or three times 
a week, and where certain mysterious announcements were made about 
freedom, which startled the minds of some free people of colour. Tlie 
negroes declared, that if they might not go to Mr. Smith's chapel, which 
was many miles distant, they would go to none — that they did not much 
CARE ABOUT PREACHING — that their eyes had been opened, and they 
knew what to do. — Mr. Elliot, a missionary from the London Society, 
laid an imperative order upon all Slaves to attend his chapel, telling them 
that orders had come out from Britain, that the whip should be thrown 
away, that besides Sunday they were to have a day or half a day in the 
week to themselves, and that all these advantages had been secured to 
them THROUGH the influence and exertions of Mr. Davies, a third 
missionary, from the London Society, now in England. The negxx>e 
Telemachus, who acted as commander-in-chief of the blacks, and was 
taken prisoner, positively asserts that he and his companions have done 
nothing wrong ; they have only done that which they were exhorted to 
do; that for the last twelve months it has been -preached to them at 
the Chapel (Mr. Smith's) that they were free ; that the King had given 
them their freedom, but that the Governor and the planters their masters 
kept it back, and that it was their own fault if they did not step forward 
and assert their rights. — ^Pamphlets of a most pernicious tendency, printed 
in England, and brought here in parcels by sailors, were distributed amon|f 
the blacks, in which pamphlets they were called upon to rise up and re> 
dress their wrongs. 

" There can be no doubt that the authors of the conspiracy aimed at 
making a second St. Domingo of Demerara, and of establishing them- 
selves in high stations under the new order of things. This I could not 
bring my mind to believe till very lately. It wiis so improbable, so con- 
trary to the ideas I had connected with the character and views of a 
minister as preacher of the Gospel, and above all, a missionary, educated, 
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raiisfaction^ therefore, that I learn that the in- 
tended religious establishments for the Colonies 

appointed, paid and protected by the London Missionary Society, who, 
aft.the peril of his life Lad come to this country, purely for the conver- 
sion of the Heathen — it was so improbable i say, that such a person 
should be actuated by such conduct and ambitious views, that I was per- 
haps the last individual to give credit to the story ; but now appearances 
are so very strong and the train of events and circumstanceg so distinct- 
ly traced to Bethel Chapel and its minister, that I am forced to the 
above very harsh conclusion. It is now understood from the confession 
of the criminals, that two or three agents under the direction of Mr. 
Smith (viz. a ncgroe butcher, named Bob Murray, the coachman of 
Jacobus Murteres, Esq. &c.) have been going about the Colony preparing 
the minds of the negroes for a revolt. — Under pretcnci^ of instri^cting the 
negroes, they (Smith and his colleagues) interfered between master and 
servant, and weakened instead of strengthening the ties that bound 
them together. In other words, that they took the power out of the 
hands of the master and rendered him dependent upon tkem^ for the in- 
fluence he was to possess over his own Slaves ; the minister being the 
Mmpiie in all disputes, and the mediator when a reconciliation took 
place. The missionaries also, far from acting up to their pretensions and 
seeking the conversion of sinners as their sole object, exercised a domi- 
nion over the negroes which had a most deceitful appearance, and levied 
eontributions under a variety of fornis, which rendered it obvious that 
they were not a little anxious to augment their income. Now, as they 
had all salaries from the London Missionary Society, and most of them 
received annual grants of one hundred joes (j^330 currency) from the 
Colony, I contended, that they ought to fake nothing whatever from the 
negroes, but to instruct them gratis, and to throw themselves on the ge- 
nerosity of the masters, who, if they were pleased with the industry and 
good behaviour of the Slaves would liberally reward their instructors, 
and find it their interest to render the situation of missionaries still more 
comfortable ; and I objected and continue to object to the monstrous ab- 
surdity of collecting money among the negroes to be transmitted to the 
London Missionary Society, for the purpose of propagating the Gospel 
in Africa and other parts of tlie Globe. This appears to me to be such a 
piece of inconsistency and nonsense, that I know not in what terms to 
speak of it." (Letter, dated Demerara, 2\st^2^tk August 1823.) 
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are to be filled up by members of the esta- 
blished church, This is a judicious'proceeding, 
and will be attended with the most beneficial 
results. The religious teachers sent out amongst 
a Slave population must be men of general know-t 
ledge, of great prudence and discretion — they 
must, in short, be men who Tvill feed their pupils 
with ^^ miik^ not with ^ strong meat^ — loenlike 
the Wesleyans, who never interfere with the 
civil relations subsisting in society — men like 
the Moravians, who teach, as a paramount duty, 
industry, frugality, attention to the interests of 
their masters and the support of their families, 
together with all their other moral duties. Such 
teachers, only, can succeed and do good in the 
West Indies. 

While the concluding numbers of the present 
sheets were in the press, Mr. Stephen^s new 
work '^ Negro Slavery," 8lc. vol. 1st, made its 
appearance. This closely printed octavo vo- 
lume of upwards of 500 pages, is made up 
from the previous violent publications of the 
African Institution. It exhibits a distortion of 
facts and mutilation of official documents, such 
as the public have again and again seen, and 
again and again condemned and reprobated, in 
the publications put forth from the same quarter 
and for the same object. Upon opening the 



volume^ at page 212> the following extract upon 
the subj^t of religious establishments in the 
Colonies^ first caught my eye, viz. : " The On- 
vernor of Trinidad expresses his concern that 
there is no churchy or church establishment in 
that island.^ {Parliamentary Papers o/'lSlS, 
p. 212.) Astonishment and indignation filled 
my mind. 1 had in my possession at the 
moment, a communication from Sir Ralph Wood- 
ford, the governor of Trinidad, to Earl Bathurst^ 
upon the same subject, and extracted from the 
same Parliamentary Papers, pages 212 .and 214^ 
Let the extracts speak for themselves : — 

Trinidad. — Extract of a Letter from Governor Sir Ralph Woodford to 

Earl Batburst. 

" I communicated to the Protestant Minister such, parts of your Lord' 
ship's letter as related to him more particularly ; and I herewith enclose 
a copy of Mr. Clapham's reply. 

" Having found the Rev. Don Joaquim de Aristimano at the head of 
the catholic church, 1 have only to bear testimony to his labours, and to 
his disinterestedness, as to those of the Friar Jose de Ricla, by whose joint 
eiTorts the greatest improvement in the religious devotion of the mld- 
dlujig class of people has been effected." — (p, 212.) 

A return is given of one Protestant Minister, and eight Catholic Priests ; 
and Mr. Clapham states the arrival of several Missionaries in the island, 
since the conflagration of Port of Spain, in 1808, in which the Protestant 
Church was unfortunately destroyed ; and describes the effects of their 
labours as follows : — 

** After all, I may be mistaken in my opinions-: but when I see the 
general temper of the British nation departing so far from the at least 
prudent maxims of the Church of Rome, with regard to uniformity of 
public worship — wTien every madman or every enthusiast is allowed, with- 
out the sanction or the approbation of his superiors in knowled^ and fti. 



fneuitfkce, or iame reifiilafly conatitiitednuthority, to entice otliers iato 
his ddimira, or entliiisia8m-<-and religious eathusiasin is infectious ; and 
d^atisfaetion arising from a thousand sources of temper and habits lends 
its powerful aid to apostacy — ^whea he forgets that toleration as to his 
prirate opinions is generously as well as properly allowed him, hut ought 
to \}e confined to his private opinions — when he thinks he has a right to 
ra^6 the Holy Scriptures yield to his private interpretation, and to per- 
suade others to imbibe his notion — ^all these things considered, my de- 
cidcrd opinion is, that although such people may make nominal Christians, 
they are more likely to make them dangerous subjects ; and that this 
d'anger, iu these countries, is greatest among the Slaves.** — p. 214.) 

Mr. Stephen may call his conduct^ in this in- 
stance, dealing fairly with the public ; to me it 
appeals to be conduct such as was never before 
pursued by any one to injure one country, or to 
mislead another. 

When the reader is informed that the volume 
in question is made up of similar mutilations and 
tfiistepresentations, he will probably think he hais 
heard enough of it. 

Trinidad contains 35,000 inhabitants. They 
are nearly all rigid Roman Catholics. It is the 
seat of a Roman Catholic bishop, and from the 
preceding letters it is evident that at that period 
it had one religious teacher to every 2^500 or 
8,000 inhabitants. 

The preface to the work is of a piece with the 
rest , but, ih fact, the most important part of it 
— as is said to be occasionally the case with the 
postscript of a letter, it lets out the facts and the 
spirit which the epistle had been written to con- 
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ccal. It breathes a spirit of deeper rancour and 
animosity against our West India Colonies than 
any thing that has yet appeared. At the same 
time it betrays a soreness which shews the mind 
of the writer to be both distracted and disturbed. 
He will feel sorer still before that storm of pub- 
lic indignation is expended which now rolls 
against him. On his head will this indignant 
nation charge the loss of our West India Co- 
lonies^ and all the evils — individual ruin and 
misery, and national loss and disgrace, which may 
procfeed from the destruction of those valuable 
possessions. How justly, let an appeal to hi& 
own heart determine and decide. 

In the preface alluded to, we find (pages 9, 
10) an undisguised Justification of the negro re- 
volts in Barbadoes, Demerara, &c. and a scarcely 
concealed regret that so little of the blood of the 
whites had been shed. In this preface we are 
distinctly informed that the total loss of the 
West India Colonies, '' or their transfer to a 
Foreign power, ^ (page 40) would be a great 
blessing to this country — a " saving of blood, 
and treasure in their defence," (page 41) and a 
^^ saving of two millions a year" to the people 
of England,, by substituting the Sugars of the 
Brazils, Cuba, Hayti, and Hindostan for theirs. 
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Heaven protect our country if ever the cbunsels 
of her statesmen are animated or^influenced by 
a spirit and ideas like these. 

The same authority which now recommeiid^, 
nay almost commands^ us to destroy our West 
India Colonies, and take our supply of Sugar 
from foreign Colonies, cultivated by Slaves, and 
maintained by the Slave trade, would certaitily, 
and that at no distant day, require of this country, 
in the next place, to give up Cuba and Brazil 
Sugar, and take Sugar which may be produced 
in Africa by compulsory labour. Not a doubt 
can remain on this point. 

' Two or three commercial points in the pre- 
face in question, merit a moment^s attention, 
from their inconsistency and absurdity. 

In page 26 we are informed, that there is no 
such a thing as British capital vested in the Wert 
Indieis — that its value is as imaginary and \at^ 
substantial " as Sir Gregor McGregor's princi- 
pality." Yet in the very next page we are told 
^ When a West India Planter fails, the mer- 
chants, mortgagees, and creditors in this cou» 
try, are almost sure largely to suffer. WBen 
a West Indian merchant fails (and how very 
common an occurrence that is, the commercial 
world need not he told) the manufslcturers ild 
others^ who are connected with him in this countrjr," 

Dd 
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deeply feel the effects of his ri^n^ and are ofteQ 
drawn down by his faJL" Wh)r, what profoiind 
commercial reai^oning is this, and what has it to 
do with the subject of negroe emancipation? 
May not a creditor be ^ drawn down by the falP 
of a Master in Chancery as well as by the f^Il pf 
a West India merchant? Certainly. . /Pesidej?j| 
does Mr. .Stephen imagine tiie mortgage^e^ and 
merchants in this country, to be such dolts and. 
idiots as to. lend money upon what was not 
legally accoutnted prpperty, or to send goods to 
a country where no man in it had any proper^?. 
Mr. Stephen may as well tell us, that when. the 
land in this country yielded little ,or no rent, 
the landlord had no capital at stake, or that 
British subjects have no property or capital in 
the national funds, as attempt to persuade n^an- 
kind that the landowners in the West Indies. 

- V pi. 

have no capital vested in that country. He and. 
his colleagues, labour hard to render West Indi% 
property as valueless as Sir Gregor McGregor's 
bonds, but they have not yet succeeded, and 
before they do succeed, some inquiries may be 
made^ as to the value of East India Bonds — 
some inquiries may possibly be made as to that 
sink for national capital, that clog to national 
commerce-^iSeVrra Leone. ^ It is,'' to use his 
own wordsy p* 33> '^high time that the people of 
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.^nglaud should be enabled by ParlianiBntazT' in- 
vestigatiOQ> fairly to ascertain" every thing con- 
nected with that place! 

The following high flight of fency was, how- 
ever, scarcely to have been expected from Mr- 
Stephen, page 40, he says " Let those threatenera 
(West India Colonists) prove to us, if they can, 
that a ton of Sugar brought from Brazil or India 
will pay a less freight than if it came from Ja- 
maica," Why Mr. Stephen and his colleagues 
(luring the last two years have been labouring 
to prove that it could be brought at less freight 
Mr. Stephen in his usual strain of declamation 
d exaggeration, always employed when he has 
no facts to adduce, tells us, page 33, that " our 
Sugar Colonies have cost us during the last 
thirty years, an hundred and fifty 'millions of 
debt; and fifty thousand lives." For the loss of 
lives in the Colonies, we may thank his great 
predecessorsinnegroeemancipation, the Goddess 
of Reason, — Liberty, and Equality ; and for the 
debt, or rather expense of preserving them, 
ve have to thank the demi-godoi the Edinburgh 
Review — Napoleon, who wanted to deprive us 
of them. If, however, we divide Mr. Stephen's 
^L sum hy five, we shall have the utmost expense 
^B of conquering many, and maintaining all these 
^V strong outworlcs of our empire, at least such 
■ Dd3 
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•Napoleonihdiigfat tbeni^'andon' siich ynhjecishe 
was^ I ' tlike it^ k more c(mpeteiitijisSg0 iAan 
Mr. Stephen, or the Abolitioh Sociefy'. ' 
. . But Mr. Stephen has stated only one side* of 
the. account He has omitted to state the produce 
which we have received from them, and the goods 
which we have sent to them, when we could nei- 
ther receive the former, nor send the latter, 
from, or to any {other quarter. During the 
war, when prices were high, the imports from 
the West Indies were sometimes nearly 20 
millions, and the exports above ten millions an- 
nuisiUy. Take the imports on an average at 14 
millions, and exports at eight millions, and the 
amount would stand thus for the last thirty 
years, viz: — 

Imports from West Indies* - - - . £420,000,000 

Exports to do. 240,000,000 

Revenue from do. above - - - - 210,000 000 

Colonial produce exported, say - - - * 160,000,000 



Total (equal to our national debt) - - £1,030,000,000 

Independent of the exports and imports to and 
from the British North American Colonies, and 
also the United States, perhaps 100 millions 
moro., 

* Bs^fdu^e of frei|^t and cb aiyp T be wIioIb qf (bis •nonnous ram 
i^^iTM expended in Great Britain^ and upon articles the growth, pro- 
duce, and manufacture oi lier own soil. 
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Amongst the other extravagant assertions 
brought forward by the anti-colonists, and re- 
iterated by Mr. Stephen, the following stands 
most prominent, namely, that were our West 
India Colonies utterly lost and destroyed, the 
people of Great Britain would get abundance of 
Sugar cheaper from other, quarters, and that 
neither our shipping interest nor our reyeiiue 
would suflfer any loss. 

Prejudice and ignorance the most dangerous, 
could alone advance such statements as these. 
The British West India Colonies export in 
round numbers 190,000 tons of Sugar/ the 
United Kingdom consumes, about 160,000 tons- 
The French, and Dutch, and Danish Cblojai^si, do 
not supply the grants of U|e parent states, with 
Sugar. Cuba in 1822, expo^^ed from the Ha- 
vannah alone 263,000 boxes (4J cwt. each) Sugar. 
Last year to the end of August it exp^jrtfed an 
equal amount. Suppose the export of Sugat from 
. the Havannah for the year to have been 300,000 
boxes, aiid that' the Sugar exports from the tgat 
of Cuba wer^ one half more, the wholfe would 
amount to- 450,000 boxes, or 95,625 , tons, \a 
considerable portion of which is clayed. At 
this rate, the Sugar thrown into the raarketis 
Qf Europe. and, Americiai from the countrii^s which 
produce it^: would stand thus— -yizr:— - r 
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I 

GbImi (aDowmiice for dagred) ... 12d/Klt 

BnudlSySay --..--- 20,000 

India ..«:... 20,000 

i And Easlam Ulcf, aBoir 16,000 

Ibtal 176,000 

which is all consumed in different Foreign 
Countries. 

Total foreign Sugar exportable, and contomed \ 175 qoq igg, 

in Fore^n States J * 

Do. Britiah do. do. - 40,000 — 



Total railed for^aad cooKuied in Foreign Statea 216,000 tona 

Strike away therefore^ the whole produce of 
the British Colonies^ 190^000 tons^ out of the 
market, and the veriest tyro in arithmetic, and 
in politics^ could determine that the people <^f 
Great Britain could not then get the quantity of 
Sugar they now get, that what th^y did get 
would be double, perhaps triple, the price which 
they now pay for .West India Sugar; while the 
deficiency in quantity, would occasion a pro- 
portionate diminution in the revenue, and the 
majority being chiefly imported in foreign 
ships, the freights now obtained for West 
India Sugar, would be almost totally lost to 
the shipping interest of Great Britain. 

However little the value of the West India 
Colonies may be appreciated now by this countiy 
— ^by Mr. Stephen and his friends, there was a 
period in the History of Great Britain whep 
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she ' ^cmgUi very differently atod Mqre ; ebiarectly . 
AiQOngst the nianaitient& to the meinory ofi the 
mighty dead/ whicha grateful itmtion haft: raised 
kiid placed ill the tftetro^litsm charch^ there is 
tme iiehiehy before he lofiofcs upon tiie West In- 
dies in ^lic^h a : coMemptuous light, I would re-^ 
coriimendi Mr. Stephen to examine. The in- 
•i^cription upon that erected to the memory of 
Majof-General Dundas, who died on the 3rd 
June, 1794, in the West Indies, bearis, that it 
Was erected in compliance with an unanimous 
resblotiotf of ^the House of Commcfns, June .5th 
1795, in or^r to commemorate ^^ the eminent 
services which he had rendered his couiitry, 
pdrtttiilarly 'by the reduction of the French 
West India islands.^ Mr. Stephen and his ad- 
helretits in the present unti-colonial war-Joky 
(Sfesh to pieces the niarble con tainiug this ^in- 
sctiptlon, but iieither their sheers^ thefc scorn, 
tHW their misrepresentations can erase from the 
|mges of history the feelings, sentiments^i^and 
the opinion of fei grateful nktioi^, recorded duriiig 
the proudest period of her triumphs and -her 
glory. ^^ : 

On the opening of the Session of Parliameht, 
1797, when theKmg's Speech cheered tfee nation 
With 'the iriemoi'able victbry elf Can-do wii, 
Mr. Bryan Edwards, a West Ihdian, attacked 
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the mimster^ Mr. Pitt, denouncing all his policy, 
and lamenting the secession of Mr. Fox from 
his parliamentary duties. Mr. Edwards ^^ anir 
madverted on our conquests in the East and 
West Indies, which he represented as not wortib 
the expenses of a single campaign. In the West 
Indies particularly," said he " the hand of Om- 
nipotence was lifted up against us. So great 
was the ravage of pestilence that every field was 
a charnel house. As well might we think to 
make conquests in the moon, as to retain t|iem 
in the French islands (St. Domingo in particular.) 
He reprobated the policyofextendingoiar West 
India Colonial possessions, or of conquering is- 
lands at the price of peace, 8cc*.^ Mr. Wil- 
berforcsy on this occasion, stood forward the 
champion of ministers, and taking up Mr, Ed- 
wards closely and warmly, and believing they 
were right and '^ Omnipotence," not ^^ against 
us^ but for us, he strongly defended all their 
measures and all their policy, including amongst 
the rest the conquest of St. Domingo and ^^ the 
extension of our West India Colonial posses- 
sions." While he severely blamed Mr. Fox for 
abandoning his post, ^^ he declared that what- 
ever inight be the conduct of other gentlemen, 
he should remain at his post. He would not 

• speech opening Parliament, 1797. 
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leave a sinking vessel to -the mercy of the waves, 
but would stick by her while any of the timbers 
remained together. He did not think the country 
in so dismal a condition as it had been repre- 
sented, nor did he think if Mr. Edwards's opi- 
nions had been attended to, the country would 
have been in a better situation than it was at pre- 
sent*. Times are changed, and Mr. Wilber- 
force, it appears, now thinks differently about 
^^ our Colonial possessions*'' 

Mr. Stephen asserts, that by emancipating the 
Slaves, and '^ trusting them with armSy our 
Sugar Colonies might be safely left to their in- 
terior means of defence," and consequently that 
Great Britain would save the whole expense, 
naval and military, at present incurred in pro- 
tecting them. Let the state of St. Domingo 
answer these assertions. With a conde):i3ed 
population of 360,000, Boyerrequires an army 
of 26,000 men inured to the climate, to maintain 
his authority. The population in our Cokfnies 
being double would if emancipated and^^trui^ted 
with arms," require double the number of troops, 
without taking into account the additional num- 
ber which would be necessary on account of the 
distance of those possessions from the parent 
state; the insulated nature of those possessions 

* speech opening Parliament, 1797. 
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and the defalcatioa from the effective streng^b 
of European troops^ unseasoBed to the climate. 
If Mr. Stephen would t>hly look at a globe or 
the map of the worid^ he must^ I think^ perceive 
ihat liirith negroes emancipated-^negroe tep^ub- 
lies, or negroe anarchy in the West Indies — 
witii the republic of Hayti in the heart of them 
—4he ambitious republic of Colombia on^the 
one hand (and close* lat hand) and the still morie 
powerful and ambitious republic of the United 
States on the otiier hand — and with almost every 
bay and point totally defenceless and open to at- 
tack, that Great Britain could notdefeiid th6 West 
Indies, even were they, under such citcumst^tiees^ 
worth the defending, but at an expense which 
would equal the expense of the defence of the 
Spanish Peninsula. Fortunately for this country 
a wiser head than Mr. Stephen's must be con- 
sulted on this point. The conqueror of Waterloo 
— ^the Duke of Wellington, will, if I mistake not, 
diflFer from Mr. Stephen, and by doing so, again 
save his country from loss and humiliation — 
from enemies more dangerous to his power than 
Napoleon was with Europe prostrate at his feet. 
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Poftr teferrtd to, ptigt 54. 

Accounts relating to Four and Half per Cent. Duties. 

An Account of the Nett Proceeds of the Four and Half per Cent. Barba- 

does and Leeward Islands Duties, consigned to England in Produce ; 

distinguishing the amount from each Island, for the year 1819. 

Nett Proceeds. 

Islands, £• > s, d. 

Antigua 10^50 3 3 

Barbadoes 16,185 12 9 

Montserrat 1,388 15 4 

Nevis 2,447 14 9 

St. Christopher's .... 4,584 3 

Tortola ...... 987 8 5 

Sugar Samples - - - - 45 18 7 

£ 35,889 16 1 

An. Acjcount of the Nett Proceeds of the Four and Half per Cent. Barbae 

does and Leeward Island Duties, consigned to England in Produce ; 

distinguishing the Amount from each Island, for the year 1820. 

Nett Proceeds, 

Islands, £, s, d, 

Antigua 9,337 12 11 

Barbadoes 8,176 10 2 

Montserrat . . . ^ . 1^261 9 

Nevis 1,567 12 1 

St Christopher's .... 4,192 6 7 

Tortola 862 6 11 

Sugar Samples .... 37 6 3 

£ 25,435 3 11 

f^ Account of the Total Nett Produce of the Four and Half per Cent. 
Barbadoes and Leeward Islands Duties, for the years 1819 and 1820, 
as far as relates to the Husband, distinguishing each year. 

RECEIPTS. Amount, 

£, S, n, 

ToCashperMessM. Mitchells, in the year 1819 - 49,250 

Ditto. Ditto in the year 1820 - 46,517 17 3 

Ditto per James Gordon, esq. collector at Bristol,! a io c 

in the yekr 1820 - - - /j <> *« 

£ 95,768 15 9 
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EAST AND MrEST*lNDIA TRADE. 

Vahw •# the Bxports horn Great Britain to the East Indies and Chbi, 
|pr the yean ending 5th January, 1814, to 5th January, 1823. 

BAST INDIES AffD CHINA. 
Ofidal Fmlm. 

British and Irish Produce tM Manufactores. 





, Fcnr. and CoL 






Other 


Total 




Merchandize. 


Cottons. 


Woollens. 


Articles. 


Exports. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


£ 


1814 


The Rec^irds of this year wer« dastroytd hy fire. 




1811 


224,684 


78,197 


656,543 


736,980 


1,696,1404 


1816 


275,545 


109,644 


642,484 


1,026,893 


2,054^66 


1817 


334,795 


142,867 


556,770 


1,151,209 


2,185^641 


1818 


316,678 


432,364 


511,842 


1,518,741 


2,779,625 


1819 


502,529 


698,983 


604,421 


1,379,817 


3,185,750 


1820 


374,381 


556,202 


602,364 


840,035 


2,372,982 


1821 


294,360 


1,138,722 


808,142 


1,031,587 


3,272,811 


1822 


658,042 


1,531,817 


967,085 


1,156,103 


4,313,047 


1823 


317,625 


1,640,984 


795 ,.549 


1,132,792 


3,886,950 






Declared Value *. 






1814 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


• • 


1815 


224,684 


109,487 


1,084,434 


1,140,428 


2,559.033 


1816 


275,545 


142,411 


1,060,766 


1,688,239 


3,166,961 


1817 


334,795 


160,724 


1,027,251 


1,855,988 


3,378,758 


181$ 


316,678 


423,319 


827,726 


2,454,919 


4,022,642 


1819 


502^)29 


701,348 


943,185 


2,216,921 


4,363,983 


1S20 


374^81 


461,405 


938,213 


1,251,946 


3,025,950 


1821 


294,360 


850,906 


1,348,464 


1,493,798 


3,987,528 


1822 


658,042 


1,122,868 


1,421,650 


1,607,159 


4,809,719 


1823 


317,625 


1,147,393 


1,080,229 


1,544,339 


4,089,586 



* No X>eclaration of the Reaiyalue of Foreign and Colonial Goods ex- 
ported, beingi«quired hy law, the Official Value is here substituted in the 
room theitof . 
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West Indiei. 

Official Value, 

Biitiih and Irish Produce and Manufacturet. 





For. and Col. 


» 




Other 


Total 




Merchandise 


, Cottons. 


WooHens. 


Articles 


EipoHS* 


1814 


The Records of this year were destroyed by fire. 


ct\ 


1815 


£329,748 ;e3,090,267 


£253,872 


£2,638,612 


£6,312,499 


1816 


447,322 


3,563,130 


236,493 


2,659,687 


6,906,631 


1817 


265,676 


2,071,444 


15^,320 


2,109,632 


4,605,073 


1818 


377,628 


3,847,866 


247,000 


2,289,575 


6,762,069 


1819 


267,737 


2,813,915 


234,578 


2,468,324 


5,784,^ 


1820 


292,034 


1,643,014 


208,516 


2,346,446 


4,490,010 


1831 


308,821 


1,757,772 


144,804 


2,141,117 


4,352,514 


1822 


364,337 


2,427,786 


156,496 


2,120,753 


5,069,373" 


1823 


239,733 


1,817,984 


177,311 


1,911,435 


4,146,463 






Dtehtred Valu*; 






iai4 


— 


— 


-, 


— 


— 


1815 


329,748 


2,221,049 


301,290 


3,811,451 


6,663,538 


1816 


447^22 


2,581,362 


307,651 


3,756,752 


7,093,087 


1817 


265,676 


1,192,969 


177,024 


2,785,170 


4^20,839 


1818 


377,628 


2,139,760 


277,986 


3,008,419 


5,803,793 


1819 


267,737 


1,892,245 


284,450 


3,426,664 


5,871,096 


1820 


292,034 


1,083,816 


250,459 


3,120,707 


4,747,016 


1821 


308,821 


1,072,636 


172,598 


2,615,026 


4,169,081 


1822 


364,337 


1,303,466 


177,471 


3,504,116 


4,349,390 


1823 


239,733 


863,440 


177,137 


2,103,351 


3,383,661 



1815 
1816 



Valus of the Exports from Great Britain to 

Jamaica. 

Official Value. 

For. and Col. Other Total 

Merchandize, Cottons. Woollens. Articles. Esports. 

£163,652 £2,152,278 £152,796 £1,212,696 £3,660,422 

238,871 2,511,338 93,736 1,396,243 4,240,188 

[1817 



♦ No Declaration of the Real Value of Foreign and Colonial ©oikte««- 
ported, being reqmred by law, the Official Value is here snbttitatad is Iha 
room thereof. 
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Ilk win >- 

Barbadoef. 

" In the name of God» sme?. I, Joshua Steeh^ of sound |OumI> 
do ipake this my last will and testament, as follows — I give and bequeatii 
my estates of every sost to my sister. Maty Ann Steeie, and my two 
children, Catharine Steele and £dward Steele, but not so as to become 
the property of any other person claiming in right of my said children, 
who are now Slaves, but for their own proper benefit, and not otherwise. 
I give unto my nephew, Samuel Steele, fifteen hundred pounds sterling, 
ami the further sum of three hundred pounds per annum during his life ; 
• ^ f J /and to Thomas Bell one thousand pounds, for the use of his 

I do hereby nominate and appoint my present overseer, t^at^ais Bstt," 
and my nephew, Samuel Steele, executors of this my las^ wifl;, hereby 
revoking all others. Witness my hand and seal, this twenty-third day of 
October 1796. 

(Signed) " JOSHUA STEELE/' (LJ5.) 

When the different dashing statements regarding Mr. Steele's copyhold 
system made their appearance in this country, no time was lost in making 
the necessary inquiries into their truth, from persons acquainted with 
9arbadpes, pr at present residing in it. I annex the following letter 
ttom the Attorney-General of the IslfMid to Josepl^ p. Jordan, ^q. Lon- 
don. 

" Barhadoes, August 1, 1823. 

** DEAR SIR, 

" I am now to acknowledge the receipt of yours of the 12th 
ult. by which you refer to me for information with respect to Mr. Steele 
and a Mr* Dickson, whose names are again brought forward to our preju- 
dice, in the recent attempt to ruin us, by emancipating our Slaves. Of 
Dickson I had never even heard, till my return to fiarbadoes early in the 
year 1779, after an absence of nearly seven years in England. I found 
there was a man of that name making some noise in the country. He had 
been an obscure man, and bad lost an arm by the bursting of a cannon, 
which he was firing at some public rejoicing. He had possessed a few 
Slaves, whom he had treated cruelly, and had got rid of them, either 
voluntarily or by compulsion, and then he set himself up as a violent op- 
poser of slavery, and published several things against the inhabitants, 
some of which were true, and others grossly false. 

•* I knew something of Mr. Steele in England. About two years after 
my return he came to the Island, and immediately retained me as one 
of his counsel, so that I became well acquainted with him and his views. 
Although his plantation was a very fine one, it had not been well ma- 
naged, and he was involved in debt He dreaded lest his negroes should 
be taken from him; he therefore set himself up to oppose the law which 
allows Slaves to be attached for debt, and carried from off the soil. He 
was also desirous of avoiding the payment of his debts, and he set him- 
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self ap in opposition to all the laws of the Island. At a Court of Grand 
Sessions, at which he was foreman of the grand jury, he presented Hall's 
Statute Book of the Laws of the Island as a nuisance, declared that not 
one of our laws was in force, and insisted that they were all repugnant 
to the laws of England. 

Mr. Steele instituted what he called a cdpyhold system for the ma- 
nagement of his plantation. His Slaves wertf to he paid hire for the 
work they did. He allowed them a small pittance for every hour that 
they worked, but they paid for every thing — ^house rent, doctor's attend- 
ance, medicine, clothes and food, and, in short, every thing they de- 
sired to have, he supplied them with, and deducted the price out of their 
hire. They had not the option of working, or letting it alone. They 
were obliged to work, and upon his plantation ; if they did not, he not 
only stopped their hire, but they were punished either by flogging or im- 
prisonment. Mr. Steele soon found that it was by far the cheapest way 
of managing the plantation. 

'' I was surprised to. see it asserted lately in print, that his plantation 
succeeded well under that management. / know it to be false — it failed 
considerably ; and had he lived a few years longer, he would not have 
died worth a farthing. Upon his death they reverted to the old system, 
to which the Slaves readily and willingly returned; the plantation now 
succeeds, and the Slaves are contented and happy, and think themselves 
much better off than under the copyhold system, for their wages would 
not afford them many comforts which they have now. 

** I have been so long used to the clamour and base abuse against us, 
as to have become callous to them. I feel for my children and grand- 
children, but with me the game is nearly up, and nothing can happen 
very distressing in my time. 

(Signed) " JOHN BECKLES." 

Such are the schemes, and such the plans, upon which Great Britain 
and her Legislature are called upon to found the new system to improve 
-^to ruin the Colonies, and all connected with them. I could add other 
documents of a nmilar nature, but deem it unnecessary. 
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LONDON. 

PRIIfTED BY BRICK WOOD, 47, TH&EADNEEDLE-BTBSBT. 
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